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Combining  Business  With  .  .  .  Studies 


College  students  from  all  over  the 
country  are  getting  their  first  taste  of 
government  service  under  a  career 
intern  program  launched  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

Alternating  between  work  and  study, 
the  students  are  working  with  food 
assistance  programs  operating 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  pro- 
grams include  food  stamps,  food 
distribution,  school  lunch  and 
breakfast,  supplemental  foods  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC), 
and  the  child  care  food  program. 

Before  beginning  their  work 
assignments,  the  interns  underwent 
three  weeks  of  intensive  traning  in  the 
FNS  national  office.  As  part  of  that 
training,  the  students  were  briefed  by 
various  officials,  and  toured  several 
food-help  facilities.  Among  those 
were  a  food  stamp  certification  and 
issuance  office,  a  food  dis- 
tribution warehouse,  two  WIC 
clinics,  and  a  high  school  cafeteria. 

Assistant  Secretary  Carol  Foreman 

said  that  "the  Washington  training 
should  help  give  the  interns  a 
national  perspective  on  the  almost 
$10  billion  food  programs  ad- 
ministered by  FNS." 

FNS  said  the  students,  who  are 
sophomores  and  juniors,  will  com- 
bine a  semester  of  schooling  with  a 
semester  of  work,  and  may  remain  in 
the  program  until  they  graduate. 
During  the  time  they  are  back  in 
school,  FNS  added,  the  students  will 
be  replaced  by  a  second  group  of 
interns  soon  to  be  selected. 

The  first  25  interns  are:  Vee  Ann 
Myers  and  Don  T.  Otero,  both  of 
New  Mexico  State  University,  and 
both  assigned  to  the  Denver  regional 
office;  Keith  Dudanevich,  David 
Prince,  and  Cathy  Hamilton  (all  of 
North      Eastern     University)     and 


Students  in  the  FNS  career  intern  program  underwent  three  weeks  of  training  at  USDA 
headquarters  before  assuming  regional  work  assignments  withfood  assistance  programs. 
Under  the  intern  program,  the  students  will  alternate  between  a  semester  in  school  and  a 
semester  on  the  job.  Among  the  officials  addressing  the  students  during  their  stay  in 
Washington  was  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  Dr.  Joan  S.  Wallace  (above). 


assigned  to  the  New  England 
regional  office;  DelOris  Smith  of 
Governors  State  University,  and 
Malinda  Jones  and  Winifred 
Coakley,  both  of  Roosevelt 
University — assigned  to  the  Chicago 
regional  office;  and  June  V.  Purcell 
(South  Carolina  State  University), 
Patrice  G.  Dollar  (Fort  Valley  State 
College),  and  Rebecca  R.  Luceroand 
Irene  J.  Carreon,  both  of  New 
Mexico  State  University,  assigned  to 
the  Atlanta  regional  office. 

Assigned  to  the  Mid-Atlantic  office 
in  Robinsville,  N.J.,  are  Cassandra 
Macon  and  Manuel  Polanko,  of 
Trenton  State  College,  and  Stella 
Banks,  Mary  Ann  Wilson,  Sara 
Vazquez,  Julius  Kelly,  Jr.,  Criselda 
Taylor,  and  Perry  Butler,  all  of 
Jersey  City  State  College. 

Interns  assigned  to  the  San  Francisco 
office  include  David  Cunningham,  of 


San  Francisco  State  University, 
Lance  Choy,  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  and  Herman  Cowan  and 
Veronica  Sanchez,  of  the  University 
of  San  Francisco. 


A  Profile  on  People 

When  unemployment  rates  are  high, 
farm  residents  are  less  likely  to  be  out 
of  work  than  nonfarm  people.  But 
they  are  also  more  likely  to  be  older 
and  to  earn  less. 

That's  some  of  the  word  from  a 
report  on  the  U.S.  farm  population 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  USDA's  Economics, 
Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service. 
Entitled  "Farm  Population  of  the 
United  States:  1977,"  the  report  notes 
that  in  1977  farm  population  con- 
tinued to  decline,  while  small  town 

conlinued  on  page  2 


In  recognition  of  their  dedication  to  employee  rights  and  organizational  efficiency,  EEO 
counselors  Lorenzo  Best,  Thelma  Owens,  and  Wilbert  Watkins  (left  to  right)  have  been 
cited  by  the  Forest  Service.  The  three  received  certificates  of  merit  and  cash  awards  for 
their  outstanding  success  in  employee  counseling  efforts.  The  agency  noted  that  the 
counselors  work  closely  with  civil  rights  programs,  and  provide  a  communication  link 
between  employees  and  management.  The  awards  were  presented  by  Doug  Leisz  (far 
right).  Forest  Service  deputy  chief  for  administration.  Best  and  Owens  have  been 
counselors  for  three  years;  Watkins  for  five. 


continued  from  page  I 

and  open  country  nonfarm  popula- 
tion enjoyed  renewed  growth. 

The   report  also  found  that  of  the 
1977  farm  population: 
— the  average  age  of  farm  residents 
was  35.2  years,  and  about  six  years 
older  than  the  nonfarm  population. 

— farm  families  were  more  likely 
than  nonfarm  families  to  be  headed 
by  a  married  couple  and  less  likely  to 
be  headed  by  women. 

— farm  males  outnumbered  farm 
females  by  338.000.  in  contrast, 
females  outnumbered  males  in  the 
nonfarm  population. 

— farm  people  were  just  as  likely  to 
be  working  in  nonagricultural  indus- 
tries as  in  agriculture. 

— the  unemployment  rate  for  farm 
residents  was  3  percent,  against  7.5 
percent  for  the  nonfarm  population. 

-.-the  median  income  for  farm 
families  continued  to  lag  behind  that 
of  nonfarm  families. 


How's  This  for  a  Switch? 


The  Federal  Women's  Council  in 
Nebraska  has  decided,  apparently, 
that  not  all  men  are  chauvinists.  They 
have  started  a  program  honoring 
men. 

Dedicated  to  the  progress  of 
women,  the  council  has  established 
an  award  to  honor  outstanding  male 
support  of  the  program.  To  be 
presented  annually,  the  award  is  for 
the  man  who  has  displayed  notable 
dedication  to  the  Federal  Women's 
Program  and  has  been  successful  in 
helping  women  overcome  barriers  to 
employment  in  federal  careers  or 
helped  women  achieve  higher  level 
employment. 

The  first  recipient  of  the  council's 
award  is  Marion  E.  Strong,  of  the 

Soil  Conservation  Service.  Located 
in  Lincoln;  Neb.,  where  he  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Midwest  Technical  Service 
Center,  Strong  formed  new  chapters 
of  the  women's  council  at  his  present 


location  and  at  Albuquerque.  N. 
Mex.,  where  he  served  as  state 
conservationist.  He  has  also  pro- 
vided active  support  for  upward 
mobility,  administrative  trainee,  and 
college  work-study  programs. 
Currently,  there  are  five  trainees  in 
the  work-study  program,  three  of 
whom  are  minority  men  and  two  of 
whom  are  minority  females. 

Through  Strong's  concern  and 
leadership,  women  in  his  agency  have 
moved  into  professional  positions 
such  as  cartographers  and  office 
supervisors. 

A  30-year  veteran  of  SCS.  Strong 
was  recommended  for  the  council's 
award  by  several  employees  who 
wrote  letters  of  commendation. 
William  H.  Spealman.  SCS  per- 
sonnel officer,  wrote  that  Strong's 
"commitment  to  equal  employment 
opportunities  brought  a  new  feeling 
of  optimism  and  faith  to  SCS." 


Marion  E.  Strong,  a  director  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Nebraska  Federal 
Women's  Council  achievement  award. 
The  award  will  be  given  annually  to  men 
who  have  given  exceptional  support  to 
the  Federal  Women's  Program.  Strong 
was  formerly  state  conservationist  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


A  "Youngster"  at  84 


At  an  age  when  most  workers  have 
long  since  quit,  former  Dutch  farmer 
Jan  Belier  is  still  going  strong. 

At  84 — and  counting — Belier  is  one 
of  the  oldest  employees  of  USDA.  He 
is  employed  with  the  Forest  Service 
under  the  Older  American  program. 

In  Young,  Ariz.,  (where  as  a  resident 
he  could  be  called  a  "Youngster"), 


in  1969.  At  the  time,  he  explained 
that  he  had  no  close  family  to  leave 
the  land  to,  and  that  he  was  very  fond 
of  the  Forest  Service.  He  also  said 
that  he  was  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nities America  had  provided  him 
since  he  emigrated  from  Holland 
over  50  years  ago. 

The  district  ranger  at  the  time,  Bruce 
Lamb,     determined     that     Belier's 


Jan  Belier  (right),  an  84-year-old  employed  by  Forest  Service  under  the  Older  American 
program,  talks  over  job  duties  with  Joe  Chiarella,  Pleasent  Valley  (Ariz.)  District  Ranger. 
Belier  helps  maintain  a  lOO-acre  farm  he  donated  to  the  Forest  Service. 


viously  worked  the  land  demonstra- 
ting farming  skills  he  had  acquired  in 
Holland,  while  growing  huge  heads 
of  lettuce  and  cabbage,  pumpkins, 
apples,  and  grapes.  He  also  worked 
seasonally  with  the  Forest  Service  as 
a  firefighter  and  in  pruning  trees. 

Over  the  years,  Belier  has  been 
"adopted"  by  a  series  of  rangers  on 
the  Pleasent  Valley  district,  and  has 
in  turn  looked  upon  them  as  part  of 
his  family. 

Joe  Chiarella,  present  ranger  of  the 
Pleasent  Valley  district,  checks  on 
Belier  periodically,  and  sees  to  it  that 
Belier  has  enough  firewood  during 
the  cold  weather. 

Chiarella  said  he  had  a  difficult  time 
persuading  Belier  to  come  to  work 
unde^the  Older  American  program 
because  of  Belier's  independent 
nature.  Belier  felt  the  job  was  being 
offered  as  charity.  Finally  convinced 
that  his  services  would  be  useful, 
Belier  agreed  to  accept  the  offer. 

Under  the  program,  Belier  is  eligible 
to  work  1,300  hours — or  32  weeks — a 
year.  Chiarella  says  that  Belier  earns 
every  dollar  he  gets  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  has  so  far  tripled  the 
income  he  received  from  meager  pen- 
sion benefits.  Chiarella  emphasizes 
that  Belier  "would  not  have  accepted 
the  job  if  he  felt  he  wasn't  contri- 
buting something." 


Belier  works  for  USDA  on  the  Plea- 
sent Valley  Ranger  District  on  the 
Tonto  National  Forest.  For  his  pay, 
Belier  helps  maintain  a  lOO-acre 
farm.  Working  at  his  own  pace,  he 
mends  fences,  measures  rainfall, 
keeps  buildings  in  order,  and  con- 
trols erosion,  in  addition  to  helping 
out  with  other  chores.  And  he  does  it 
all  without  ever  having  to  leave 
home.  Because  the  farm  that  Belier 
maintains  is  land  he  has  owned  for 
years. 

A  few  years  ago,  though,  he 
presented  the  land  as  a  gift  to  the 
Forest  Service.  In  doing  so,  Belier 
stipulated  one  condition  and  that  was 
that  he  and  his  wife — if  any — be 
allowed  to  live  on  the  land  until 
death. 

Formerly  married,  Belier  originally 
offered  the  land  to  the  Forest  Service 


property  would  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  public  lands  for  multiple  use 
purposes.  So  he  recommended  that 
the  offer  be  accepted.  A  short  time 
later,  while  the  papers  were  being 
drawn  up.  Lamb  discovered  one 
small  hitch.  Belier  owed  back  taxes 
on  the  property  in  the  amount  of 
$130.  There  was  no  way  the  land 
could  be  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Lamb  decided  to  solve  the  problem 
by  establishing  a  volunteer  fund  and 
contributing  the  first  $20.  In  virtually 
no  time — with  contributions  from 
other  staff  members — the  back  taxes 
were  paid.  Then  in  1970,  Belier's  105 
acres,  which  were  part  of  an  original 
homestead,  reverted  to  federal 
ownership. 

Satisfied  now  to  live  out  his  remain- 
ing years  on  the  farm,  Belier  pre- 


Although  stooped  with  age.  Belier 
still  has  a  sparkle  in  his  eye  and  a  wry 
sense  of  humor.  Speaking  of  his 
agreement  with  the  Forest  Service, 
over  the  terms  of  his  land  donation, 
Belier  flashed  a  big  grin  and  said, 
"You  know,  I  might  still  take  a  wife." 


The  Admirable  "Admiral" 


By  Jim  Hughes 

Emmett  Schoolcraft  doesn't  really 
mind  when  somebody  calls  him  "the 
admiral."   It  sort  of  goes  with  the 

territory. 

A  big  part  of  his  job  on  the 
Wenatchee  National  Forest  in 
Washington,  is  to  operate  the  dis- 
trict's sturdy  36-foot  utility  boat.  The 
Forester,  on  fjord-like  Lake  Chelan. 

Penetrating  deep  into  the  North 
Cascades,  Lake  Chelan  provides 
much  of  the  access  to  the  Chelan 
Ranger  District.  "Admiral" 
Schoolcraft  and  Tlie  Forester  are  a 
common  sight  on  the  1^^. 

^'sthe  only  joN'tot^gOre  of  the  12 
^^grourt^     neatp^he      lake. 
<r  ®:;libl)lcraft  j!r)ints  o5Jt.'^ 

Q  -^  >  Cvj  ;~  ^ 

.  ^€  us,c$  the  boat  to  t\cp^irefighting 
CO  cequlpment  ^jd  ass{5*I^cargo  and 
^  "^qmpment.t^tthich  -s-cymetimes    in- 
reludes  pack  and  ridjr^^&orses.  And 
^'jSiyQ     Lake    ChelatD(Egally    starts 
-kicking  up.  as  it  oft^^es,  School- 
craft   and    TTie    Foresfyfi  may   find 
themselves  rescuing  pleasure  boaters 
in  trouble  and  unable  to  reach  the 
infrequent  havens  along  the  lake's 
rocky  shoreline. 

"It's  a  real  good  rough  water  boat." 
Schoolcraft  says  of  the  craft  with  its 
two  Swedish  engines  of  225  horse- 
power each. 

Raised  in  western  Washington. 
Schoolcraft  came  to  the  Lake  Chelan 
area  in  1942  and  worked  for  26  years 
as  a  sawfiler  and  maintenance  man  at 
a  sawmill.  But  when  the  mill  burned 
in  1969  and  the  owners  elected  not  to 
rebuild,  he  was  out  of  a  job. 

Schoolcraft  went  to  work  for  the 
Chelan    Ranger   District   as   a   tool 
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After  tying  The  Forester  to  the  dock,  Emmett  Schoolcraft  (left)  and  Bob  Hetzer,  Chelan 
District  Ranger,  make  a  routine  stop  at  the  USDA  Forest  Service  station  at  Lucerne, 
Wash.  Using  the  boat  is  the  only  way  to  take  care  of  the  12  campgrounds  and  to  perform 
other  services  on  Lake  Chelan. 


sharpener  during  the  big  1970  fire 
bust,  and  was  asked  to  stay  on  after 
the  fires  were  out.  He's  been 
employed  by  the  Forest  Service  ever 
since. 

Besides  operating  the  boat. 
Schoolcraft  performs  welding  and  all 
kinds  of  maintenance  work  around 
the  district.  He  has  designed  and 
supervised     construction     of     boat 


A  Change 
In  Changing  Plans 

If  you've  ever  wondered  when  "open 
season"  will  be — so  you  can  change 
health  plans  or  other  benefits 
coverage — you  needn't,  anymore. 

Starting  this  year,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  says,  open 
season  will  always  be  held  from  "the 
first  Monday  after  November  8 
through  the  first  Friday  after 
December  5."  During  this  time, 
employees  may  enroll  in  one  of  86 
health  plans,  change  to  another  plan 
or  option,  change  from  self  only  to 
self  and  family,  or  make  any 
combination  of  these  changes. 

Based  on  the  new  guidelines,  open 
season  this  year  (1979)  will  be  held 
from  November  12  through  Decem- 
ber 7. 


docks  and  launching  ramps  around 
the  lake. 

"I  love  my  job."  he  says.  About  being 
called  "admiral."  Schoolcraft  says  he 
doesn't  mind  at  all.  "I've  been  called  a 
lot  worse!"  he  laughs. 
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Who  Owns  the  Land? 


Private  individuals  and  corporations 
own  about  60  percent  of  the  2.3  bil- 
lion acres  of  U.S.  land,  while  the  rest 
is  owned  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  and  American  Indians. 
The  figures  are  part  of  a  report 
published  by  USDA. 

Knowing  who  owns  U.S.  land  is 
important,  according  to  Gene 
Wunderlich,  economist  with  the 
Department's  Economics,  Statistics, 
and  Cooperatives  Service.  "Land 
ownership  affects  how  wealth  is 
distributed,  how  land  is  used,  and, 
from  the  Department's  standpoint, 
how  land  policies  are  made,"  he  said. 
Getting  detailed  information  on 
landowners  is  often  difficult,  accor- 
ding to  Wunderlich,  because  not  all 
actual  owners  may  be  recorded,  and 
many  different  people  may  hold 
rights  to  the  same  piece  of  land. 

About  7  to  8  million  farm,  ranch,  and 
forest  owners  hold  close  to  95  percent 
of  all  privately  held  land,  while  the 
two  percent  of  U.S.  land  used  for 
housing  is  owned  by  between  47  and 
58  million  people.  Commercial, 
industrial,  recreational  and  other 
uses  account  for  the  remaining  three 
percent. 

In  the  report,  Wunderlich  describes 
the  status  of  data  on  U.S.  landowner- 
ship  analysis,  policy  formation,  and 
administration.  He  explains  how 
landownership  terms  often  confuse 
the  understanding  and  use  of  data. 
He  suggests  improvements  in  data 
systems  that  could  help  obtain  more 
useful  information  and  he  describes 
the  national  landownership  survey 
being  conducted  by  the  Department. 

Free  copies  of  "Facts  About  U.S. 
Landownership"  (AIB-422)  are 
available  from  ESCS  Publications, 
Room  0054-S,  USDA,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250. 


A  surge  of  brain  power  is  released  as  Secretary  Bergland  cuts  the  ribbon  to  a  $6  million 
computer  system  in  New  Orleans.  The  system  is  installed  at  the  National  Finance  Center. 
Purchased  from  a  top  electronics  firm,  the  system  replaces  five  separate  computers 
formerly  operating  at  the  center,  and  will  be  used  to  process  administrative  expenses  such 
as  travel,  rent,  equipment,  and  utilities.  Eventually,  the  computer  will  also  handle  payroll 
and  personnel  expenses,  using  half  the  energy,  space,  and  personnel  required  for  the  old 
system.  Joining  in  the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  were  (from  left):  private  consultant 
Charles  Kessler,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Charles  Bucy,  Assistant  Secretary  Joan 
Wallace,  and  Office  of  Operations  and  Finance  officials  Dennis  Boyd,  John  Carson, 
Kevin  Quinn,  and  Tommy  Cooper. 


Transportation  Problems 
Lead  to  New  Agency 

Transportation  problems  affecting 
agricultural  areas  were  the  direct 
road  to  a  new  USDA  agency. 

Secretary  Bergland  has  consolidated 
the  Department's  widely  dispersed 
transportation  programs  into  a  single 
Office  of  Transportation.  The  office 
will  concentrate  on  solving  some  of 
the  major  transportation  issues 
facing  rural  areas,  such  as  freight  car 
shortages,  rail  line  abandonments, 
and  regulatory  problems. 

Secretary  Bergland  noted  that  the 
office  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  all 
USDA  transportation  matters,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  transpor- 


tation policy  for  agriculture  and  rural 
development,  and  the  review, 
coordination,  and  evaluation  of 
USDA  transportation  programs. 

Secretary  Bergland  explained  that 
the  new  office  will  provide  better 
service  to  farmers  and  reduce  dupli- 
cation of  efforts.  USDA  transpor- 
tation functions,  he  said,  presently 
are  scattered  among  numerous 
Department  agencies.  "Each  com- 
petes for  priority  within  its  own 
agency,  each  agency  has  different 
goals,  each  responds  to  different 
stimuli,  and  all  are  oriented  to 
different  planning  criteria.  The  pre- 
sent system  is  based  essentially  on 
voluntary  cooperation  and  the  good 
will  of  the  individuals  involved.  It  is  a 
fragile  system  at  best." 

Cont'd,  on  page  2 
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The  95th  Congress,  he  added,  "has 
recently  passed  legislation  which 
requires  USDA  to  assume  additional 
major  responsibilities  in  determin- 
ing the  future  transportation  needs  of 
agriculture."  In  addition.  Secretary 
Bergland  said,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion "have  asked  me  to  provide  assis- 
tance to  their  agencies  in  transpor- 
tation decisions  affecting  agricultural 
and  rural  areas." 

Secretary  Bergland  noted  that  the 
new  office  has  been  established  by 
transferring  functions  related  to 
transportation  currently  spread  out 
among  six  USDA  agencies.  The 
agencies  are  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  Foreign  Agricul- 


tural Service,  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Science  and  Educa- 
tion Administration,  Office  of  the 
General  Sales  Manager,  and  the 
Economics,  Statistics,  and 
Cooperatives  Service. 

The  Secretary  also  appointed 
Ronald  F.  Schrader  as  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  new  agency,  which  will 
come  under  the  direction  of  Assistant 
Secretary  P.  R.  "Bobby"  Smith. 
Schrader.  40,  was  formerly  special 
assistant  for  transportation  in 
USDA,  and  executive  director  of  a 
coalition  of  farm  groups. 


As  a  result  of  the  new  agency. 
Secretary  Bergland  said.  Smith's  title 
has  been  changed  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Marketing  and  Transpor- 
tation Services. 


Ronald  F.  Schrader.  acting  director  of 
newly  established  Office  of  Trans- 
portation in  USDA,  says  the  new  office 
will  consolidate  all  transportation  func- 
tions formerly  spread  among  six  USDA 
agencies. 


A  Formula  for  Success 


Willie  Crawford  is  living  proof  that 
almost  anything  is  possible  if  you  put 
your  mind  to  it. 

A  few  years  ago.  Crawford  was  like  a 
lot  of  youths  his  age  who  couldn't 
find  work.  Despite  his  two  years  of 
college,   he  still  didn't   have  much 


luck.  And  when  he  did  find  a  job,  it 
was  only  as  a  dishwasher  or  as  a 
custodian. 

So  Crawford  decided  to  use  his  head. 

In  the  fall  of  1977,  Crawford  enrolled 
in  one  of  the  Nation's  most  success- 


YACC  enrollee  Willie  Crawford  has  used  the  training  program  to  maximum  advantage. 
In  two  short  years,  Crawford  has  advancedfrom  ranks  of  the  unemployed  to  being  an  out- 
standing worker  at  the  Eastern  Tree  Seed  Laboratory  in  Macon,  Ga.  Soon  to  graduate 
from  college,  Crawford  has  been  offered  a  permanent  job  at  the  lab. 


ful  self-help  programs — the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps.  In  doing 
so,  he  became  one  of  the  first  YACC 
enrollees  in  the  country. 

Administered  by  USDA,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Interior  Department, 
the  program  provides  year-round 
jobs  and  a  chance  to  learn  a  skill  for 
thousands  of  out-of-school,  un- 
employed youths.  Aged  16-23, 
youths  enrolled  in  the  program  are 
assigned  a  variety  of  tasks  in  environ- 
mental preservation  work  on 
national  forests  and  on  other  public 
lands.  The  program's  basic  philoso- 
phy is  helping  people  to  help 
themselves. 

At  the  Forest  Service  seed  labora- 
tory in  Macon,  Ga.,  Crawford  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  program 
to  better  himself.  Using  earnings 
from  his  YACC  job,  Crawford — a 
former  sociology  major — has  contin- 
ued his  education  by  taking  college 
courses  at  night.  This  spring,  Craw- 
ford will  receive  an  associate  degree 
in  business  administration. 

Already,  he  has  been  offered  a 
permanent  job  at  the  seed  labora- 
tory, where  his  work  is  described  as 
"outstanding"  and  he  has  earned  an 
incentive  pay  increase.  Dr.  Earl  W. 
Belcher,  director  of  the  Eastern  Tree 

Cont'd,  on  page  3 


Positively  Shocking! 


If  you  get  a  charge  out  of  eating  a 
tender  steak,  it  may  be  because  the 
steak  was  charged  first. 

Research  conducted  by  USDA  scien- 
tists indicates  that  beef  carcasses 
given  an  electric  shock  produce  more 
tender  meat  than  do  traditionally 
chilled  carcasses.  According  to  the 
scientists  of  the  Science  and  Educa- 
tion Administration,  a  two  to  three- 
minute  shock,  applied  by  passing 
electricity  between  probes  in  each 
end  of  the  hanging  carcass,  speeds  the 
onset  of  muscle  stiffening  and  pre- 
vents excessive  shortening  of  muscle 
fibers.  The  shorter  fibers  cause 
tougher  meat. 

Scientists  say  that  electrically- 
shocked  meat  can  be  removed  from 
carcasses  much  faster.  Electrically- 
shocked  meat,  they  say,  can  be 
removed  in  less  than  four  hours,  as 
compared  to  16  to  24  hours  for  car- 
casses chilled  in  the  traditional 
manner.  It  means  savings  in  labor, 
chilling  costs,  and  storage  space — 
and  fresher  meat  for  consumers. 

Another  benefit  is  that  meat  receiv- 
ing the  shock  treatment  has  a 
brighter,  more  uniform  color.  The 
scientists  warn,  however,  that  cattle 
must  be  calm  before  slaughter  in 
order  for  the  shock  treatment  to 
work.  The  scientists  found  that  if 
cattle  are  frightened  or  stressed  in 
some  way  before  slaughter,  electric 
shock  has  no  effect  on  meat 
tenderness. 


A  Tribute  to  A  Ranger 


Conl  'd.  from  page  2 

lab,  said  that  Crawford's  work  fully 
"supports  the  operation  of  the 
laboratory  which  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  Eastern  Tree 
Seed  Laboratory  is  responsible  for 
assistance  in  forest  regeneration 
throughout  the  United  States." 

In  response  to  a  comment  that  he  has 
certainly  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities,  Crawford  paused  for  a 
moment  and  then  said  with  a  quiet 
smile,  "Well,  you  know,  sometimes 
opportunity  comes  disguised  as  hard 
work." 


A  steep  waterfall  cascades  down  over 
a  dark,  rocky  cliff  in  the  Pinchot 
National  Forest  near  Vancouver, 
Wash.  The  waterfall  is  part  of  beauti- 
ful Mosquito  Creek  which  ambles 
along  the  base  of  lush  green  hills. 

It  is  also  part  of  the  majestic  Mt. 
Adams  country,  where  the  late  K.C. 
Langfield  served  as  district  ranger. 
"K.  C,"  as  he  was  fondly  known,  was 
district  ranger  at  Mt.  Adams  from 
1933  to  1956. 

During  his  years  of  service,  Langfield 
identified  the  falls  as  a  scenic  wonder 
that  offers  visitors  peace  of  mind  and 
tranquility. 

In  a  recent  ceremony,  relatives  and 
friends  got  together  to  honor  the 
former  ranger.  Presiding  over  the 
ceremony  was  Pinchot  National 
Forest  supervisor  Bob  Tokarczyk. 

Along  with  Langfield's  widow,  Lot- 
tie, were  their  four  sons — Alvin, 
George,  Keith,  and  Calvin.  Alvin, 
who  is  also  known  as  Rex,  works  for 
the  Forest  Service  on  the  Clearwater 
National  Forest. 

During  the  ceremony,  former  Forest 
Service  Associate  Chief  Rex  A. 
Resler — representing    the    national 


office — joined  Langfield's  widow  in 
unveiling  a  plaque  proclaiming  that 
from  henceforth  the  waterfall  would 
be  known  as  "Langfield  Falls."  Said 
Resler  during  the  unveiling, 
"Langfield  was  the  kind  of  employee 
who  has  really  been  the  backbone  of 
the  Forest  Service." 

Jim  Bull,  current  district  ranger  at 
Mt.  Adams,  said  that  the  idea  for 
naming  the  falls  in  Langfield's  honor 
was  born  several  years  ago.  It  was 
conceived,  he  said  giving  due  credit, 
under  his  predecessor  Roger  Stamy, 
who  is  now  on  the  forest  supervisor's 
staff  in  Baker,  Oreg. 

Others  at  the  ceremony  included 
several  retirees  who  accepted  the 
invitation  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Langfield. 

Retiree  Russ  Niblock  commented, 
"He  was  so  dedicated  to  the  job  ...  I 
just  can't  say  enough  for  the  man." 
Barney  Douglass  said  that  the 
dedication  was  "a  wonderful  thing" 
to  do  in  Langfield's  memory.  David 
Gibney,  a  former  forest  supervisor 
now  living  in  retirement  in  Mt. 
Adams,  summed  up  his  comments  by 
saying,  "K.C.  was  a  symbol  of  the 
Forest  Service  I've  never  forgotten." 


Lottie  Langfield,  widow  of  a  former  Mt.  Adams  district  ranger,  poses  near  sign  dedicating 
waterfall  to  memory  of  her  husband. 
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A  Champion 
"Sunday  Driver" 


by  Lorrie  Consianlinos 

"It's  not  really  a  hobby — it's  more 
like  a  small  business,"  Don  Knowles. 
program  analyst  with  Office  of 
Budget  Planning  and  Evaluation, 
says  of  car  racing.  "It  provides 
relaxation,  recreation,  and  gives  a 
sense  of  personal  achievement." 

Knowles  is  the  1978  National 
Champion  racing  driver  for  the 
Sports  Car  Club  of  America  Show- 
room Stock  B.  He  won  his  title 
competing  against  the  top  drivers 
from  each  of  seven  regions  in  the 
United  States  in  the  club's  annual 
invitational  race. 

Since  1977,  Knowles  has  been  spon- 
sored by  Saab  of  America.  They 
provide  the  car  (a  Saab  99),  parts  and 
maintenance.  Knowles  provides  the 
driving  skill,  and  has  trophies  to 
prove  it.  He  races  ahnwt  once  a 
^onth  all  over  the  c^@\'. 

^^nce  Knowfes  has  .{£, Qjnily  and  a 

.  3iffitime  jobr»'ith  US13^  he  doesn't 

Octave  time  fB^Vace  tte:&gecial  sports 

Cof^ars.'  So,  ^races^^^^c  cars — the 

^  ^ind  you  a»3  I  dri^er&^ith  modifi- 

-__£ations,  anocan  re^hja-top  speed  of 

Of  this  kind  of  raci©g.Snowles  says, 
"Were  mostly  'weekeW  warriors' — 
people  who  love  to  race  but  don't 
have  enough  skill  to  earn  a  living  at  it, 
or  just  don't  want  to  spend  that  much 
time  traveling. 

"We  run  sprint  races — 45  minutes  or 
50  miles —  so  we  don't  have  a  pit  crew 
like  you  see  on  TV.  If  you  get  a  flat 
tire,  you  just  stop  and  fix  it." 
Knowles  won  six  out  of  ten  races  he 
participated  in  last  year. 
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Don  Knowles,  program  analyst  with  USDA.  wins  1978  championship  in  the  Sports  Car 
Club  of  America  annual  invitational  race. 


He  says  he  feels  that  he's  a  safer  street 
driver  since  he's  been  racing;  He's  less 
aggressive  and  more  courteous 
because  he  can  work  off  his  frustra- 
tions on  the  track. 

And  in  answer  to  the  inevitable 
question  about  how  he  got  started  in 
racing,  Knowles  replies:  "I  went  past 
a  shopping  center  in  Durham,  N.  C. 
about  ten  years  ago  and  saw  a  group 
of  cars  in  the  parking  lot  winding  in 
and  out  of  traffic  cones  and  squeal- 


ing their  tires.  I  had  a  69  VW  Bug  at 
the  time,  and  I  went  right  up  and 
asked  if  I  could  join  the  group.  That's 
when  I  got  hooked.  When  you  can  go 
fast  and  squeal  your  tires  and  not 
worry  about  getting  into  trouble — 
you're  ahead  of  the  game." 


Knowles  advice  for  anyone  who  may 
be  interested  in  getting  into  racing  for 
a  hobby?  "Make  sure  you  have  a 
healthy  checkbook!" 


PEOPLE 


Five  employees  of  the  Science  and 
Education  Administration  have  been 
honored  by  professional 
organizations. 

Craig  L.  Wiegand,  of  Weslaco.  Tex., 
Harold  L.  Barrows,  of  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  Joe  T.  Ritchie,  of  Temple, 
Tex.,  have  been  named  Fellows  of 
both  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy  (ASA)  and  the  Soil 
Science  Society  of  America.  All  three 


men  are  soil  scientists. 

Russell  J.  Kohei  has  also  been  named 
a  Fellow  of  the  ASA  as  well  as  of  the 
Crop  Science  Society  of  America. 
Kohel  is  a  cotton  geneticist  at  College 
Station,  Tex. 

The  fifth  SEA  professional,  William 
"Bill"  Larson,  a  soil  scientist  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Soil  Science  Society  of 
America  for  1978-79. 
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Fresh  off  the  press,  the  1978  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  is  the  topic  oj 
conversation  at  USDA  between  Acting  Director  of  Governmental 
and  Public  Affairs  James  C.  Webster  and  nine-year-old  Joseph 
Peterson.  Intended  as  a  practical  guide,  the  new  yearbook  is 
designed  mainly  for  families  (such  as  young  Peterson's)  that  live  on 
a  few  acres,  but  don't  rely  on  their  land  to  earn  a  living.  The  472- 
page  yearbook,  entitled  "Living  on  a  Few  Acres,"  describes  both 
the  pitfalls  and  satisfactions  of  country  life.  Secretary  Bergland 
notes.  "There  are  plenty  of  both.  And  there  is  nothing  quite  like 


country  living. "  Young  Peterson's  family  operates  a  26-acrefarm  in 
Union  Bridge,  Md.  In  photo  at  right  above,  taken  from  the  1978 
yearbook,  a  young  lady  demonstrates  the  proper  placing  of  chicks 
in  a  brooder.  The  yearbook  is  available  for  $7  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402.  Copies  are  also  available  from  Members 
of  Congress,  who  have  a  limited  supply  for  free  distribution  to 
constituents. 


For  a  man  who  used  to  put  others  in 
the  driver's  seat,  Edward  A.  Ragland 

is  in  fine  position  himself. 

A  former  car  salesman — and  school 
teacher — Ragland  now  heads  a  $320 
million  program  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  The  program 
provides  housing  loans  to  low  and 
moderate  income  people  in  rural 
areas  who  are  unable  to  get  housing 
loans  from  commercial  lenders. 

Speaking  from  his  eighth-floor  office 
overlooking  downtown  Richmond, 
Ragland — who  is  Virginia  State 
Director  for  FmHA — said  it  is  the 
business  of  Farmers  Home  "to  pro- 


A  $300  Million  Operator 

vide  housing  for  the  needy,  to  protect 
the  borrower  as  well  as  the  tax- 
payers." He  described  the  agency  as 
"a  one-stop  service  station  for  hous- 
ing." 

As  state  director  in  Virginia,  Ragland 
supervises  about  300  employees  in  43 
county  offices  scattered  throughout 
the  state.  Much  of  histimeisspent  on 
commercial  airliners  shuttling  from 
one  office  to  another,  or  running  up 
50,000  miles  a  year  on  his  car. 

The  60-year-old  housing  executive 
likes  his  job  largely  because  he's 
helping  other  people.  Although  he's 
helped  other  people  most  of  his  life. 


Ragland  probably  has  been  doing 
even  more  good  for  others  since  he 
gave  up  teaching  vocational  agricul- 
ture in  1966  to  become  a  technical 
assistance  representative  for  the 
Virginia  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  While  serving  in  that 
post,  he  became  housing  coordinator 
for  the  Community  Action  Agencies 
in  Virginia,  and  later  lauched 
Virginia's  Rural  Housing  Outreach 
Program,  which  gained  national 
recognition. 

Drawing  on  his  experience  in  dealing 
with  people  as  a  school  teacher  and  as 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


(Continued  from  page  I) 

a  car  salesmen.  Ragland  became  an 
authority  on  rural  housing  in 
Virginia,  and  developed  his  own 
ideas  about  what  is  needed  and 
wanted.  He  also  gained  insight  into 
credit  risks. 

"If  a  person  pays  the  rent  on  time, 
he's  likely  to  pay  his  house  notes." 
Ragland  explained.  "There  are  some 
who  believe  they  must  have  a  down 
payment,"  he  added,  referring  to  the 
program  he  heads.  "Wrong.  If  the 
new  home  buyer  has  $300  to  $500,  I 
would  ask  him  to  set  up  a  separate 
checking  account  for  housing  and 
put  the  money  in  there.  He  could  then 
use  what's  in  the  account  to  move 
into  the  new  house — but  should 
always  leave  one  month's  payment  in 
the  account.  He  should  then  pay  cash 
for  other  things  and  stay  out  of  debt." 

Ragland  is  concerned  that  some  poor 
people  have  not  been  getting  their 
money's  worth  in  government- 
financed  housing.  "Someone  some 
time  ago  made  the  deliberate  decision 
that  they  were  going  to  discrimi- 
nate against  poor  people.  Some 
homes  sold  to  poor  people  didn't 
meet  minimum  standards.  We  chang- 
ed all  that. 


Year-Round  Jobs: 
No  Experience  Required 


"It's  a  great  program.  It's  great  for 
anyone  looking  for  work  who  can't 
get  it  because  of  a  lack  of  experience. 
It's  a  circle  many  youngsters  face. 

"Unfortunately  for  them,  no  one 
wants  an  untried  product.  In  this 
program,  no  experience  is  required. 
We  take  them  as  they  come  in  the 
door,  and  they  can  work  with  us  for  a 
year.  Basically,  the  program  makes 
the  inexperienced  employable." 

Speaking    was    John    Irish    of   the 

Forest  Service  office  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  He  was  talking  about  the 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 
program  which  he  directs  on  the 
Tonto  National  Forest. 

Administered  by  USDA  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Interior  Department, 


the  program  is  designed  to  alleviate 
unemployment  among  youths.  The 
program  provides  year-round  jobs, 
and  the  chance  to  learn  a  skill,  to 
thousands  of  unemployed  youths 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  23. 
Operating  in  42  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
program  offers  exciting  work  in 
environmental  preservation  on 
national  forests  and  on  other  public 
lands. 

As  program  director  on  the  Tonto, 
Irish  never  passes  up  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  the  program  or  about 
his  hard-working  "students."  Says 
Irish:  "Some  people  think  of  the 
program  as  the  typical  haven  for 
youth  with  behavioral  problems.  We 
don't  have  that  type  of  enroUee.  It 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


"When  I  came  on  board,  nobody 
could  get  a  brick  veneer  house.  I 
make  sure  that  people  get  the  house 
they  want — one  that  they  can  have 
pride  in.  If  they  default  on  the 
payments,  we  can  usually  sell  the 
house   overnight.    We  finance  only 


Edward  A. 

Ragland  (stan- 
ding) goes  over 
business  of  the  day 
with  secretary 
Dean  Scott  in  their 
Richmond,  Va., 
office.  Ragland, 
former  car 

salesman  and 
school  teacher, 
heads  Farmers 
Home  Admin- 
istration's $320 
million  rural  hous- 
ing loan  program 
in  Virginia  as  the 
agency's  State 
Director. 


houses  we  can  re-sell  quickly." 

Ragland  stresses  the  benefits  of 
homeownership.  "People  who  own 
homes  are  most  stable,"  he  observes. 
"Homeownership  is  an  asset.  I 
learned  while  teaching  school  that 
students  from  homes  owned  by  their 
parents  are  more  stable.  They  look 
forward  to  making  progress.  They 
expect  to  get  ahead  and  they  general- 
ly do.  Homeownership  is  a  key  factor 
to  a  stable  community.  We  must  keep 
it  at  a  high  level  if  we  are  to  have 
viable  communities." 

Providing  a  sign  of  how  he  operates, 
Ragland  said  that  when  he  was 
selling  cars,  he  had  the  lowest 
repossession  rate  in  the  company.  "I 
always  checked  how  the  customer 
paid  for  his  previous  car.  If  he  or  she 
made  payments  promptly,  I  figured 
they  would  pay  for  the  new  car." 

A  tall,  graying  man  who  wears  long 
sideburns  and  a  ready  smile,  Ragland 
still  lives  in  Caroline  County,  Va., 
commuting  70  miles  round  trip  daily. 
He  is  a  vocational  agricultural  gra- 
duate of  Virginia  State  College, 
where  he  also  did  graduate  work  in 
agriculture.  He  studied  federal 
programs  and  community  planning 
at  the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado. 

When  he's  off  duty,  Ragland  raises 
vegetables  on  his  100-acre  farm.  "I 
love  it  out  there,"  he  beams.  "I  do  my 
thinking  when  I'm  gardening."        d 


(Continued  from  page  2) 

would  be  hard  to  label  them.  They 
are  so  open  to  learning,  and  are  a 
valuable  resource." 

Among  Irish's  "students"  is  21 -year- 
old  Allan  Bradshaw.  Bradshaw  is 
smiling  a  lot  these  days  because  two 
big  events  are  happening  in  his  life. 
He  is  about  to  "graduate"  from 
YACC,  and  is  about  to  see  a  dream 
come  true. 

Bradshaw  encouraged  the  Forest 
Service  to  replant  a  portion  of  a 
recreation  area  practically  destroyed 
by  off-road  vehicle  use.  And 
Bradshaw  is  heading  the  project. 

Largely  through  Bradshaw's  efforts, 
the  hilly  recreation  area — which  used 
to  resemble  a  giant  plate  of  spagetti, 
with  a  network  of  roads  crossing  each 
other — now  looks  as  if  no  one  has 
traveled  it  in  years. 

"I've  gotten  a  few  of  my  ideas  across," 
Bradshaw  said  with  a  grin.  "I'm 
realizing  a  dream.  Revegetating  the 
recreation  area  is  something  I  had 
wanted  to  see  done,  and  now  I  am 
doing  it.  It  feels  good." 

Reseeding  the  area,  however,  is  just 
one  of  many  projects  the  trainees 
have  conducted.  In  only  ten  months, 
they  have  completed  projects  with  an 
appraised  value  of  nearly  $300,000. 
The  sum  represents  about  $1.50  in 
value  returned  for  every  $1.00  spent 
on  the  trainees. 

Among  the  projects,  the  trainees 
have  installed  4,000  feet  of  guardrail, 
built  23,000  feet  of  new  foot  trails, 
maintained  20,000  feet  of  existing 
trails,  laid  23,000  feet  of  fencing,  and 
removed  47,000  feet  of  old  fencing  no 
longer  needed. 

In  addition,  they  have  assisted 
engineers  on  road  projects,  helped 
remove  underwater  hazards  from 
boating  regions,  and  cut  and  trimm- 
ed brush  in  recreation  areas.  During 
recent  floods,  the  trainees  blocked 
roads  dangerous  for  passage, 
evacuated  equipment,  and  then 
helped  clean  up  after  the  waters  sub- 
sided. They  have  also  worked  in  fire 
management  and  picked  up  litter. 

Irish  said  that  "the  emphasis  in  this 
program  is  on  the  enroUee.  We  use 
projects  to  benefit  the  forest,  and  as  a 
tool  to  accomplish  our  objective — 
which  is  to  help  trainees  develop 
good  work  habits  and  to  feel  good 
about  themselves." 


YACC  trainees  help  re- 
seed  a  recreation  area  on 
the  Tonto  National 
Forest  near  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  The  suggestion  for 
reseeding  the  area  was 
made  by  one  of  the 
trainees'  coworkers, 
Allan  Bradshaw.  From 
left  are  Greg  Haley,  Carol 
Magee  (in  background), 
and  Larry  Aubin. 


John  Irish  (left),  director  of  the  YACC  program  in  Phoenix,  discusses  reseeding  project 
with  trainee  Allan  Bradshaw  (center)  and  Tonto  National  Forest  employee  Lon  Miller. 
One  of  the  first  trainees  hired  on  the  Tonto,  Bradshaw  played  a  major  role  in  the  decision 
leading  to  the  restoration  project. 


One  such  trainee  is  Larry  Aubin,  who 
joined  YACC  after  he  got  out  of  the 
Navy.  Aubin  had  read  a  lot  about 
conservation  and  decided  that  was 
the  career  for  him.  He  joined  YACC 
although  he  had  a  job  earning  more 
money. 

As  a  member  of  YACC,  Aubin  said 
he  is  acquiring  experience  that  will 
benefit  him  when  he  starts  forestry 
school  at  the  end  of  his  12-month 
hitch.  "I  recommend  YACC  for 
anyone  interested  in  forestry,"  he 
said.  "It  gives  you  a  good  idea  of  what 
forestry  is  all  about  before  potential- 
ly wasting  four  years  on  a  degree.  It's 
like  an  apprenticeship.  The  staff  go 
out  of  their  way  to  help  all  enrollees. 

"John  Irish  listens  and  does  what  he 
can.  He  makes  a  real  effort  to  help 
enrollees  find  other  jobs  if  that's  what 
they  want."  As  for  himself,  Aubin 


said  he  wants  to  work  as  a  seasonal 
employee  with  the  Forest  Service 
while  earning  his  degree.  To  help 
Aubin  achieve  that  goal,  Irish — 
working  on  his  own  time — assisted 
the  trainee  in  filling  out  the  govern- 
ment's employment  form. 

Looking  ahead  to  their  futures,  now 
that  they  have  completed  YACC 
training,  are  19-year-old  Barbara 
Phillips  and  Toni  Robles,  24.  Phillips 
said  she,  too,  wants  to  work  as  a 
seasonal  employee,  while  Robles 
indicated  that  she  is  trying  to  get  on 
the  civil  service  register  to  work  full- 
time.  Both  completed  YACC  train- 
ing in  December  1978. 

Adding  a  final  comment  on  the  pro- 
gram, Irish  said:  "We  want  to  help 
our  trainees  get  to  where  they  want  to 
go.  Or,  at  least,  help  them  discover 
where  they  want  to  go."  a 


Acting  FNS  Chief 


Bob  Greenstein,  a  special  assistant  to 
Secretary  Bergland,  has  been  named 
acting  administrator  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service. 

As  acting  administrator,  Greenstein. 
32,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment's federal-state  food  programs, 
including  the  food  stamp,  food  distri- 
bution, national  school  lunch,  school 
breakfast,  and  school  milk  programs, 
as  well  as  the  special  food  service 
program  for  children  and  the 
supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants  and  children. 

Greenstein  has  been  a  special  assis- 
tant to  Secretary  Bergland  since 
1977.  He  helped  draft  the  ad- 
ministration's version  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments  of  1978. 


Bob  Greenstein,  special  assistant  to 
Secretary  Bergland,  serves  as  acting  head 
of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  until 
appointment  of  a  permanent  ad- 
ministrator. Greenstein  joined  the 
Department  in  1977  and  helped  draft  the 
1977  Food  Stamp  Act  and  the  1978  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments. 
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'  _J;he  following  steps ^^tj:  help. 
?:*jLrsten  with  botlPiears.  Speech 
.^xp'erts  estimate  tttat^he  average 
person  hears  only  hSf  ^what's  said. 
By  getting  the  facts  the  first  time 
around,  you  can  avoid  costly  mis- 
takes and  wasted  time. 

•  Become  an  idea  person.  Be  obser- 
vant. Be  skeptical  that  the  "tried  and 
true"  way  is  always  the  best.  Train 
yourself  to  pinpoint  waste,  inefficien- 
cy, and  needless  complications  in 
your  daily  work.  Form  the  brainstor- 
ming habit — write  down  as  many 
solutions  as  you  can  think  of, 
drawing  on  everything  you  know 
from  experience  and  observation. 

•  Recognize  your  failings.  It's  fine  to 
have  faith  in  your  abilities,  but  it  may 
be  equally  profitable  to  understand 
what  traits  block  your  path  to 
success.  What  does  your  boss  most 
often  criticize  about  your  work? 
Would  certain  tasks  be  easier  if  you 
were  better  organized  or  more  highly 
trained? 

•  Know  your  supervisor's  job  so  that 

one  day  you'll  be  a  logical  candidate 


to  Success 

for  the  position.  Understand  other 
employees'  duties  and  how  their 
efforts  are  coordinated.  You  will 
understand  their  problems  and  pres- 
sures, and  learn  how  to  be  most 
useful. 

•  Make  the  clock  work  for  you.  Plan 

your  time  as  much  as  possible  by 
using  calendar  pads,  memory- 
jogging  notes,  and  methodical  files. 
Get  into  the  habit  of  estimating  how 
long  each  task  should  take  you.  Then 
try  to  save  time. 

•  Learn!  Read  as  widely  as  possible: 
trade  publications,  professional  and 
technical  books  in  your  field,  and 
general-interest  magazines.  The 
money-making  knack  of  idea- 
creation  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
how  much  knowledge  you  can  draw 
upon.  Also,  acquire  skills  that  will 
make  you  more  promotable. 

•  Know  what  actions  to  avoid.  You 

could  earn  a  promotion  as  much  for 
what  you  don't  do  as  for  your  more 
positive  accomplishments.  Bombar- 
ding your  boss  with  questions  is  not  a 
sign  of  alertness.  Ask  only  the 
questions  that  are  strictly  necessary 
to  get  the  job  done  and  then  do  it  to 
the  best  of  your  ability. 


Assistant  Secretary  Carol  Foreman 

said  a  permanent  administrator  will 
be  appointed  later,  and  that  several 
candidates  are  being  considered  for 
the  post. 

Before  joining  the  department, 
Greenstein  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Community  Nutrition  Institute's 
Weekly  Report,  a  newsletter  for 
organizations  involved  in  food  pro- 
grams and  nutrition  issues.  He  also 
developed  and  supervised  training 
and  technical  assistance  activities  for 
local  food  program  administrators. 

Greenstein  grew  up  in  Philadelphia 
and  Wyncote,  Pa.  He  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  from  Harvard  in 
1967,  and  has  done  graduate  work  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 


Wishing 
well. 
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And  the  Winner  Is  .  . 


If  awards  were  given  for  produc- 
tivity, USDA  would  win  an  Oscar. 

Figures  show  that  USDA  had  the 
"best  performance  by  a  government 
agency"  in  terms  of  overall  produc- 
tion. Developed  by  the  Labor 
Department,  the  figures  reveal  that 
over  a  ten-year  period  (from  1967  to 
1977),  productivity  by  USDA 
employees  increased  at  a  rate  greater 
than  the  national  average.  The  rate 
exceeded  the  average  for  a  large 
segment  of  industry,  as  well  as  that 
for  the  entire  federal  government. 

Simply  defined,  productivity  is  the 
amount  of  work  produced  per  person 
per  year. 

According  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, productivity  at  USDA  has 
increased  at  the  rate  of  1.9  percent 
per  year.  This  compares  to  an  annual 
rate  of  increase  of  1.3  percent  for 
federal  government  as  a  whole,  and 
to  1.1  percent  for  the  "service,"  or 
non-manufacturing,  segment  of  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  figures  are  based  on  informa- 
tion forwarded  to  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  approximately 
120  measured  activities  of  USDA. 
These  cover  the  output  of  about  half 
of  USDA's  total  workforce. 

Pleased  over  the  performance  rat- 
ing, Secretary  Bergland  cited 
USDA's  high  productivity  figure  in 
his  annual  report  to  Congress. 

Ken  Hatch,  productivity  programs 
coordinator  for  USDA,  explained 
that  the  Department's  high  produc- 
tivity rate  is  due  in  part  to  such 
factors  as: 

•  Improved  operating  procedures 

•  Automation  and  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  devices 

•  Newer  and  more  modern  office 
equipment  (such  as  high-speed 
copiers,  word  processing  systems, 
etc.) 


USDA  Productivity,  Output,  and  Employee-Years 
FY  1967-77 
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•  Employee  training  programs 

•  Reorganizations  (of  work  units 
and  priorities) 

•  Improved  working  environments 
(adoption  of  safety  measures, 
better  layout,  and  so  forth) 

"When  you  get  right  down  to  it," 
Hatch  observed,  "the  key  to  higher 
productivity  is  the  individual  worker. 
First  line  supervisors  who  know  how 
to  lead,  motivate,  and  manage  are 
another  essential  element  to  im- 
proving productivity.  Administra- 
tors and  management  officials  who 
support  individuals  complete  the 
team  effort  which  achieves  increased 
efficiency." 

He  added,  "There's  no  such  thing  as 
optimum  productivity.  There  will 
always  be  room  for  improvement  in 
anything  we  do.  American  ingenuity 
will  continue  to  present  the  better, 
faster  way  to  get  the  job  done." 


Hatch  explained  that  under  the 
federal  program,  productivity  figures 
are  never  publicized  for  individual 
agencies,  such  as  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  and  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 

Speaking  of  productivity  recently. 
President  Carter  said:  "One  of  the 
major  factors  fueling  inflation  is  the 
slowdown  in  the  productivity  growth 
in  our  country.  Productivity  per 
person-hour  has  decreased  from  a  3.2 
percent  annual  growth  rate  to  1.6 
percent  in  recent  years.  This  also  has 
a  very  adverse  effect  as  we  compete 
with  other  nations  whose  productivi- 
ty growth  has  been  much  higher." 

Hatch  notes  that  one  of  the  reasons 
productivity  appears  higher  in  some 
other  countries  is  that  "the  United 

Continued  on  page  4 


PEOPLE 

Three  more  USD  A  employees  have 
received  letters  of  congratulations 
from  the  President  for  significant 
contributions  to  improved  govern- 
ment operations.  They  are: 

David  Walters,  food  program 
specialist  with  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
his  innovative  idea  of  eliminating 
certain  steps  in  the  computerized 
processing  of  food  stamps,  resulting 
in  a  cost  savings. 

Donald  L.  Malcolm,  an  offset  press 
operator  in  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Ser- 
vice's regional  office  in  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  for  a  printing  technique 
resulting  in  reduced  costs  and  a 
marked  increase  in  printing  produc- 
tion. 

Kenneth  E.  Latcholia,  deputy 
administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  for  serving  with  a 
White  House  task  force  on  water  and 
sewage  programs,  which  created  a 
simplified  manual  to  help  rural  areas 
obtain  federal  assistance  for  commu- 
nity facilities.  In  citing  Latcholia, 
President  Carter  wrote:  "Your 
creativity  and  diligence  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  announce  some 
major  improvements  in  the  way  the 
Federal  government  runs  its  rural 
programs  .  .  .  keep  up  the  good 
work." 

Last  year.  President  Carter  cited  22 
other  USDA  employees  for  contribu- 
tions that  resulted  in  total  savings  of 
over  $2  million. 


Second  in  Command 


Secretary  Bergland  has  named 
Douglas  R.  Leisz,  Forest  Service 
deputy  chief,  to  the  number  two  spot 
in  the  agency. 

In  his  higher  position  as  associate 
chief,  Leisz  will  work  closely  with 
Chief  John  R.  McGuire  in  directing 
Forest  Service  programs.  He  will  also 
be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
activities  and  operations  of  the  agen- 
cy. 

Leisz  began  his  Forest  Service  career 
in  1950  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 


His  first  assignments  were  on 
national  forests  in  California,  and 
later  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region. 

Leisz  spent  a  year  in  national 
headquarters  to  administer  Forest 
Service  manpower  and  youth 
conservation  programs  before 
returning  to  California  as  regional 
forester  and  federal  representative  to 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency. 

He  returned  to  Washington  last  year 
as  deputy  chief  for  administration. 


David  Walters  (above  photo,  right) 
accepts  a  Presidential  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion from  FNS  Administrator  Lewis 
Straus,  who  resigned  recently.  Walters 
was  cited  for  eliminating  some  steps 
applied  to  the  national  food  stamp 
program.  Donald  Malcolm,  (photo  left), 
another  recipient  of  a  Presidential  cita- 
tion, also  earned  a  cash  award  for  his 
suggestion  resulting  in  savings  and 
increased  production  in  an  ASCS  field 
office  print  shop. 


Douglas  R.  Leisz  has  been  promoted  by 
Secretary  Bergland  from  deputy  to 
associate  chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Leisz  has  served  with  the  agency  for 
nearly  30  years. 


Doors  Closing 

at  Some  Job  Centers 

Starting  this  spring,  hunting  for  civil 
service  jobs  may  be  just  a  wee  more 
difficult. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment says  that  it  is  eliminating  toll- 
free  (WATS)  telephone  service  to 
Federal  Job  Information  Centers, 
and  closing  45  of  the  1 1 3  centers.  The 
telephone  service  will  be  terminated 
this  coming  March,  and  the  45 
centers  closed  by  September  30  of 
this  year. 

The  changes  will  permit  0PM, 
Director  Alan  Campbell  said,  to 
achieve  better  management  while 
carrying  on  its  existing  functions. 
"The  nationwide  job  information 
network,"  Campbell  explained,  "was 
established  at  a  time  when  govern- 
ment hiring  was  high  and  the  labor 
market  was  tight.  Last  year,  however. 


we  handled  nearly  12  million  job 
inquiries  while  agencies  hired  only 
153,000  new  employees. 

"In  effect,  we  have  been  building  false 
expectations  through  our  present  job 
information  system.  Streamlining 
the  system  will  enable  us  to  continue 
to  be  responsive  to  the  public,  meet 
the  current  hiring  requirements,  and 
better  manage  our  resources." 

Campbell  emphasized  that  "in- 
dividuals still  will  have  complete 
access  to  federal  job  information. 
People  can  phone  for  information, 
and  write  or  visit  an  information 
center  in  their  State.  There  will  be  at 
least  one  information  center  in  every 
State,  and  in  Guam  and  in  Puerto 
Rico." 

In  addition,  Campbell  said,  federal 
job  opportunities  will  be  posted  in 
local  offices  of  State  job  services  of 
State  Employment  Security  offices. 
"0PM  also  will  initiate  a  program  to 


orient  community  group  employ- 
ment counselors  to  the  federal 
employment  system  and  oppor- 
tunities. Federal  job  information 
thus  will  be  more  widely  available  in 
the  minority  community.  And, 
special  recruiting  efforts  will  be 
targeted  toward  those  who  have 
critical  skills  and  backgrounds  need- 
ed by  the  federal  government." 

Campbell  promised  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  minimize  the  hard- 
ship on  the  approximately  70  people 
affected  by  the  change.  The 
employees  will  be  offered  other 
employment  opportunities,  he  said. 

Streamlining  the  information  sys- 
tem will  reduce  costs  of  providing  job 
information  by  an  estimated  $2.1 
million  a  year,  with  $1.1  million 
coming  from  ending  the  toll-free 
telephone  service. 

Centers  remaining  open  are  in: 


ALABAMA 

GEORGIA 

MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW  YORK 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Huntsville 

Atlanta 

Boston 

Bronx 
Buffalo 

Charleston 

ALASKA 

GUAM 

MICHIGAN 

Jamaica 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Anchorage 

Agana 

Detroit 

New  York  City 
Syracuse 

Rapid  City 

ARIZONA 

HAWAII 

MINNESOTA 

TENNESSEE 

Phoenix 

Honolulu 

Twin  Cities 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Raleigh 

Memphis 

ARKANSAS 

IDAHO 

MISSISSIPPI 

TEXAS 

l~\      1 1 

Little  Rock 

Boise 

Jackson 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Dallas 
El  Paso 

ILLINOIS 

Fargo 

Houston 

CALIFORNIA 

Chicago 

MISSOURI 

San  Antonio 

Los  Angeles 

Kansas  City 

OHIO 

Sacramento 

INDIANA 

St.  Louis 

Cleveland 

UTAH 

San  Diego 
San  Francisco 

Indianapolis 

MONTANA 

Dayton 

Salt  Lake  City 

IOWA 

Helena 

OKLAHOMA 

VERMONT 

COLORADO 

Des  Moines 

Oklahoma  City 

Burlington 

Denver 

NEBRASKA 

KANSAS 

Omaha 

OREGON 

VIRGINIA 

CONNECTICUT 

Wichita 

V^  lllCli  1(4. 

Portland 

Norfolk 

Hartford 

KENTUCKY 

NEVADA 

Reno 

PENNSYLVANIA 

WASHINGTON 

DELAWARE 

Louisville 

Harrisburg 

Seattle 

Wilmington 

LOUISIANA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Philadelphia 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

DISTRICT  OF 

New  Orleans 

Portsmouth 

Pittsburgh 

Charleston 

COLUMBIA 

Washington 

MAINE 

NEW  JERSEY 

PUERTO  RICO 

WISCONSIN 

Augusta 

Newark 

San  Juan 

Milwaukee 

FLORIDA 

Miami 

MARYLAND 

NEW  MEXICO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WYOMING 

Orlando 

Baltimore 

Albuquerque 

Providence 

Cheyenne 

Continued  from  page  1 

States  has  been  through  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution.  During  the 
1930-60  period."  he  explained,  "the 
U.S.  experienced  phenomenal 
productivity  gains.  Some  of  the 
nations  which  appear  to  be  out- 
pacing us  are  now  benefiting  from 
American  technology.  American 
workers — in  industry,  government, 
and  on  the  farms — are  still  the  most 
creative  and  best  organized  produc- 
tion force  in  the  world."  □ 
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Fighting  Inflation 

You  see  it  almost  every  day — when 
you  go  to  the  supermarket,  pay  your 
utility  bills,  visit  the  doctor,  or  pay  the 
monthly  rent. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  easy  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  caused  by 
inflation.  But  there  are  some  ways  you 
can  help  control  your  budget.  For 
actions  you  can  take  to  ^^e  on  food, 
energy,   health,  hous^^^nd  credit. 
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Take  stock  in  America. 
Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 
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Comedian  Rodney  Dangerfleld  (center)  may  not  get  "no  respect,"  but  he  shows  he  has 
respect  for  the  national  School  Breakfast  Program.  Above,  he  models  a  T-shirt 
advertising  the  program  after  cutting  several  radio  spots  for  broadcast  around  the 
country.  Dangerfleld  began  the  spots  with  his  familiar  line:  "Itellya,  I  get  no  respect.  One 
time  when  I  was  a  kid  tasked  my  old  man  if  I  could  go  iceskating  on  the  lake — he  told  me 
to  wait  'til  it  gets  warmer!"  Dangerfleld  urges  parents  to  respect  their  children  by  starting 
them  off  with  a  good  breakfast.  Helping  Dangerfleld  are  Sharon  Hruby  (left),  regional 
outreach  coordinator,  and  Herb  Strum,  public  information  specialist,  both  with  FNS' 
New  Jersey  regional  office. 


"Santa"  Goes  to  College 

To  a  basketball  team  in  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa,  there  really  is  a  Santa  Claus. 

All  because  of  "Santa,"  the  team — 
from  Buena  Vista  College — made  a 
14-day  tour  of  Europe  during  last 
year's  Christmas  season.  The  trip  was 
sponsored  to  a  great  extent  by  Max 
("St.  Nick")  McCord,  Iowa  State 
Director  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  McCord  personally 
raised  about  S  14,000  of  the  $20,000 
needed  for  the  tour.  The  team  and  the 
college  athletic  department  raised  the 
rest. 

A  1944  graduate  of  Buena  Vista, 
McCord  suggested  holding  an  auc- 
tion, then  donated  100  old  silver 
dollars  for  sale.  Merchants  and  other 
local  citizens  also  donated  items. 
McCord's  old  coins  brought  in  over 
$1,000. 

Before  the  auction,  McCord  had 
solicited  donations  totaling  $7,605 
from  his  associates,  and  personally 
contributed  an  additional  $4,800. 
About  his  efforts,  McCord  modestly 
said:  "Sending  40  kids  to  Europe  will 
create  a  lot  of  good  will  for  the 
college.  Storm  Lake,  and  our  coun- 
try." 


Max  McCord,  FmHA,  proved  a  real 
Santa  Claus  last  Christmas  to  a  local 
college  basketball  team  in  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa.  To  help  send  the  team  on  a 
European  tour,  McCord  began  raising 
the  money  needed  by  auctioning  off  100 
old  silver  dollars 
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International  Year  of  the  Child 


WHAT  A  YEAR! 


"In  a  darkened  world  beset  by  the 
fear  of  nuclear  holocaust,  degrada- 
tion of  our  soil  and  air,  and  im- 
balance of  population  growth  that 
threatens  to  strangle  our  human 
settlements,  the  Year  of  the  Child 
stands  like  a  beacon  of  hope. 

"We  must  see  that  its  light  guides  us 
and  gives  us  direction  for  preparing  a 
livable,  sustainable,  beautiful  world 
for  our  children,  those  who  have  been 
born,  those  who  have  been  conceived 
but  not  yet  born,  and  those  children 
of  the  future  not  yet  conceived. 

"By  keeping  our  eyes  steadily  on  the 
pressing  needs  of  children,  we  can 
determine  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
what  can  be  prepared  for  but  ac- 
complished later.  For  babies  cannot 
wait.  A  few  moments  without  ox- 
ygen, a  few  hours  without  food  or 
shelter,  a  few  days  of  desperate 
emotional  deprivation  and,  if  they 
survive  at  ail,  they  carry  the  mark  for 
life. 

"Within  the  world  initiatives  of  the 
last  decade  for  a  safer  and  better 
cared  for  earth,  initiatives  to  protect 
the  environment,  balance  popula- 
tion, feed  the  hungry,  design  human 
settlements  for  human  living,  this 
coming  year  can  be  the  climax,  as  we 
focus  on  the  needs  and  well-being  of 
the  world's  children,  and  the  parents 
and  grandparents  of  children,  the 
towns  within  which  children  live,  the 
food  they  eat,  the  water  they  drink, 
the  education  and  health  care  they 
receive.  As  we  provide  children  with 
a  fuller  life  we  will  find  our  reasons 
for  living  and  protecting  the  world." 

—Margaret  Mead 
July  1978 


This  year  is  "International  Year  of 
the  Child."  In  observance  of  the 
occasion,  USDA  is  planning  a  num- 
ber of  activities  to  contribute  to  the 
betterment  of  children's  lives.  The 
activities  center  on  such  topics  as 
education,  food  and  nutrition,  and 
the  environment. 

Among  the  activities  is  a  USDA 
drawing  contest  to  familiarize 
children  with  the  many  jobs  and 
careers  in  the  Department.  Using  as 
its  theme:  What  does  my  mother  or 
father  do  in  his/  her  job  at  USDA,  the 


project  will  enable  youngsters  to 
develop  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  USDA  careers  and  func- 
tions. 

The  contest  is  open  to  children  aged 
2-17  who  will  compete  in  separate 
categories.  Youngsters  2-5  will  com- 
pete in  category  one,  ages  6-8  in  cate- 
gory two,  ages  9- 1 2  in  category  three, 
and  ages  13-17  in  category  four. 

Employees  are  encouraged  to  take 
time  to  explain  to  their  children  the 
different     aspects     of    their    jobs. 

— Continued  next  page 


Former  Lt.  Governor 
Named  Deputy  Secretary 


Former  lieutenant  governor  of 
Florida  J.  H.  "Jim"  Williams  has 

been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  USDA.  He  thus 
becomes  the  number  two  official  at. 
the  Department,  behind  Secretary 
Bergland. 

Williams,  52,  was  lieutenant  gover- 
nor for  four  years  in  Florida,  leaving 
earlier  this  year  with  the  change  of 
administrations.  Before  that  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Administration,  and  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate. 


A  native  of  Florida,  Williams  owns  a 
citrus  grove  in  his  hometown  of 
Ocala  and  is  a  partner  in  other  citrus 
and  cattle  operations.  Williams 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Florida  in  1966. 


Before  entering  the  university, 
Williams  operated  the  family  cattle 
ranch,   taught   an   agricultural   on- 


farm  training  course,  owned  and 
operated  a  lumber  firm,  and  was  an 
official  of  a  mining  company,  a 


/.  H.  "Jim"  Williams  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  as  deputy  secretary  of 
agriculture.  The  number  two  official  in 
the  Department,  Williams  was  former 
lieutenant  governor  of  Florida. 
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Employees  should  also  submit  their 
children's  drawings  to  their  employ- 
ing agencies  by  April  1. 

After  reviewing  all  entries,  a  special 
panel  of  judges  will  then  select  four 
finalists  (one  in  each  category)  for 
honoring  at  an  awards  ceremony  in 
the  USDA  Patio.  Certificates  and 
prizes  will  be  awarded  during  the 
ceremony,  which  will  be  held  near  the 
end  of  April. 

Angela  McElmurray,  head  of  the  art 
contest  committee,  explained  that 
only  one  drawing  may  be  submitted 
per  child,  and  that  drawings  must  be 
mounted  on  cardboard  or  in  a  matt 
frame.  The  size  of  the  drawings  must 
be  1 1"  X  14".  McElmurray  added 
that  each  drawing  should  include  the 
child's  name  and  age  on  the  front  of 
the  picture  at  the  top  right-hand 
corner,  a  descriptive  caption  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drawing,  and  the 
child's  address,  home  phone,  parent's 
name,  agency,  and  work  phone 
number  on  the  back  of  the  picture. 

McElmurray  noted  that  in  addition 
to  the  art  contest  and  among  its  other 
activities,  USDA  is  dedicating  the 
1979  Agriculture  Yearbook  to 
children,  working  to  improve  the 
quality  of  children's  diets,  conduc- 
ting a  youth  tour  of  Washington,  and 
commemorating  International  Year 
of  the  Child  as  part  of  National 
School  Lunch  Week.  She  added  that 
drawings  for  the  art  contest  may  be 
submitted  to  the  following 
Washington  agency  contacts: 


Angela  McElmurray  (seated  left),  head  of  USDA  art  contest,  poses  with  children  of 
USDA  employees  in  observance  of  International  Year  of  the  Child.  Children  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  observance  by  submitting  drawings  of  their  parents' 
occupations  at  the  Department.  Employees,  likewise,  are  encouraged  to  take  time  to 
explain  to  their  offspring  the  various  elements  of  their  jobs.  Other  activities  planned  by  the 
Department  during  the  year-long  observance  include  dedicating  the  1979  Agriculture 
Yearbook  to  children,  improving  the  quality  of  children's  diets,  and  conducting  a  youth 
tour  of  Washington.  Visiting  their  parents  at  work  recently  were — left  to  right,  front 
row — Melissa  Ford  (in  McElmurray's  lap,  daughter  of  Eileen  Ford  of  USD A's  Food 
Safety  and  Quality  Service),  Jennifer  Winkelmann  (daughter  of  David  Winkelmann  of 
the  Office  of  International  Cooperation  and  Development),  Clystie  Ford  (Melissa's 
sister),  and  Esparanza  Bustamante  (daughter  ofAmalia  Bustamante  ofFSQS).  Back  row, 
left  to  right,  are  Jeffrey  Winkelmann  (Jennifer's  brother),  Lloyd  Wells  (son  of  Larry  Wells 
of  FSQS),  and  Bradley  Winkelmann  (brother  of  Jennifer  and  Jeffrey). 


Bruce  F.  Merkle,  ASCS 
Betty  Bay,  SEA 
Louise  Page,  SEA 
Alice  Byrd,  FmHA 
Susan  Spruill,  APHIS 
Olivia  Thompkins,  FNS 
Kay  Tibbits,  FNS 
George  Baka,  GPA 
Angela  McElmurray,  FSQS 
Frances  Trabosh,  FSQS 
Darlene  Allwine,  FSQS 
Shirley  Fields,  SCS 
Al  Hall,  FS 
Edna  Wooster,  REA 
Virginia  O'Donnell,  OGSM 
Susan  McCullough,  FAS 
Roger  Lewis,  OICD 
Carol  Evans,  OICD 
Peggy  Ross,  ESCS 
Mary  Ahearn,  ESCS 
Debbie  Vita,  OGC 


Opting  Out 


Agency  involved  in  a  reorganization 
and  you  wonder  what  you  should  do? 
How  about  early  retirement? 

According  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  formerly  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  optional  early 
retirement  is  now  possible  in  agencies 
undergoing  major  reductions-in- 
force  (RIF's),  reorganizations,  or 
relocations.  Under  civil  service 
reform,  0PM  can  authorize  early 
retirements  when  agencies  request 
them,  and  when  at  least  five  percent 
of  an  agency's  positions  are  being 
abolished.  The  retirements  must  be 
voluntary,  however. 


OPM  said  the  purpose  of  offering 
early  retirements  is  to  minimize  the 
adverse  impact  of  major  job  actions 
on  employees,  agencies,  or  local 
economies.  Early  retirements  by 
some  employees,  OPM  notes,  can 
save  other  employees'  jobs  or  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  RIF's,  transfers,  or 
downgrading. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  early  retire- 
ment option,  an  employee  must  have 
reached  age  50  and  have  at  least  20 
years  of  service,  or  have  25  years  of 
service  regardless  of  age.  d 


She  Too  Has  A  Dream 


At  the  foot  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  Malinda 
Jones  imagined  she  heard  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King's  voice  saying,  "I 
have  a  dream  .  .  ." 

To  stand  where  King  stood  during  his 
historic  civil  rights  march  of  1963  was 
a  high  point  of  Jones'  three  weeks  in 
Washington  as  a  career  intern  with 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

A  dream  brought  Jones  to  Washing- 
ton, too.  The  Roosevelt  University 
sophomore  from  Chicago  wanted  "to 
travel,  to  be  a  first-rate  reporter,  and 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  a 
lot  of  things." 


by  Winifred  Scheffler 

for  her  new  assignment.  She  brought 
along  a  fine  scholastic  record  and 
clippings  from  a  magazine  where  she 
worked  for  about  a  year. 

Jones  and  the  other  interns  were 
recruited  for  the  program  from 
colleges  across  the  country.  After 
three  weeks  of  training,  20  of  the 
interns  left  to  work  in  six  of  FNS' 
seven  regional  offices,  and  five  stayed 
to  work  in  Washington. 

The  interns'  orientation  included  for- 
mal classroom  sessions,  field  trips, 
and  on-the-job  training.  Lectures  by 
regional   and   national   staff  intro- 


Beaming  with  pride 
over  being  selected  as 
an  intern  in  a  new 
FNS  career  program, 
Malinda  Jones  (right) 
receives  a  certificate  of 
training  from  FNS 
Associate  Admin- 
istrator Barbara  J. 
Coleman.  A  soph- 
more  at  Roosevelt 
University  in  Chicago, 
Jones  and  her  fellow 
interns  underwent 
three  weeks  of  train- 
ing in  Washington  in 
preparation  for  their 
regional  assignments. 


Her  selection  as  one  of  25  college  stu- 
dents who  will  alternate  between  six 
months  of  work  and  six  months  in 
school  will  help  make  those  dreams 
come  true. 

Jones  is  one  of  the  first  group  of 
interns  hired  by  FNS  under  a 
cooperative  education  program.  The 
program  was  developed  to  increase 
minority  employment — particularly 
in  regional  offices — and  to  bring 
highly  qualified  employees  on  board. 

Jones  learned  of  the  intern  program 
from  one  of  her  professors,  and  was 
selected  for  the  program  after  an 
interview  with  FNS. 

Although  younger  than  most 
applicants,  Jones  was  well  prepared 


duced  them  to  the  $10  billion  food 
programs  administered  by  the  serv- 
ice. These  include  food  stamps, 
school  lunches  and  breakfasts,  the 
child  care  and  summer  food  pro- 
grams, and  the  supplemental  foods 
for  women,  infants  and  children. 

"For  an  entire  week,  we  just  absorbed 
information,"  said  Jones.  "The 
presentations  were  very  good  and 
they  helped  me  gain  a  national 
perspective  on  the  work  I  will  be 
doing.  In  fact,  they  helped  me  under- 
stand more  about  how  government 
works  in  general." 

During  the  second  week,  interns 
visited  several  local  food  programs  in 
operation.     They     watched     food 


stamps  being  issued,  saw  clinics 
handling  applications  for  special 
food  supplements  for  mothers  and 
children,  saw  what  goes  into  prepar- 
ing school  lunches,  and  observed  the 
process  which  matches  surplus  foods 
with  people  who  need  them. 

The  final  week  was  one  of  special- 
ized training  for  the  interns  in  the 
area  where  they  will  be  assigned. 

For  Jones,  that  meant  carrying  out 
tasks  performed  by  each  branch  of 
the  public  information  division.  She 
wrote  a  weekly  report,  answered 
public  inquiries  about  food  pro- 
grams, and  attended  Congressional 
hearings. 

"What  I  notice  most  about  the  work- 
ing world  is  the  fast  pace,"  Jones  said. 
"But  I'm  'hyper'  anyway,  and  I  like 
moving  around  and  making  con- 
tacts." 

Ln  her  job  in  Chicago,  Jones  will 
definitely  be  moving  around.  She  has 
already  been  slated  to  help  cover 
public  meetings  in  the  region  on  the 
types  of  food  that  should  be  sold  in 
schools. 


A  Change  in  Plans 

Help  may  be  on  the  way  for 
employees  with  children. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment has  proposed  a  change  that 
allows  self-only  enrollees  in  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Program  to  switch  immediately  to  a 
family  plan  to  cover  a  newborn, 
adopted,  or  otherwise  acquired  child. 

Under  the  current  system,  enrollment 
in  a  family  plan  begins,  at  the  earliest, 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
after  a  request  to  switch  is  received. 
This  means  that  medical  expenses 
incurred  before  the  family  coverage 
starts  must  be  paid  entirely  by  the 
employee  or  annuitant. 

OPM  has  proposed  to  make  family 
coverage  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  pay  period  in  which  the  child  is 
born  or  acquired.  The  change  would 
primarily  benefit  single  parents  and 
married  couples  without  family 
coverage.  OPM  noted  that  under 
some  plans  it  is  cheaper  for  a 
husband  and  wife  without  children  to 
have  separate  self-only  coverage  than 
a  joint  family  enrollment. 


Dr.  Anson  R.  Bertrand  (left),  director  of  the  Science  and  Education  Administration, 
kicked  off  SEA's  celebration  of  Black  History  Month  by  taking  the  first  copy  of  a  bio- 
graphy of  a  black  scientist.  The  selection  was  made  from  a  display  developed  by  Bill  Lewis 
of  SEA  (right).  The  biography  describes  the  achievements  and  hardships  of  Dr.  Percy  L. 
Julian,  an  outstanding  chemist  who  developed  new  uses  for  soybeans.  Through  his 
persistent  research.  Dr.  Julian  became  the  first  man  to  synthesize  a  drug  for  treating 
glaucoma.  He  also  used  soybean  protein  to  produce  a  foam  for  extinguishing  gasoline  and 
oil  fires,  to  develop  synthetic  cortisone  (for  treating  arthritis)  and  other  therapeutic  drugs, 
and  to  develop  a  method  to  synthesize  male  and  female  hormones.  In  kicking  off  the 
celebration.  Dr.  Bertrand  said,  "Black  American  history  has  been  relatively  obscured  in 
our  country  until  so  very  recently.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  history's  existence 
and  to  examine  it  carefully  so  we  may  all  understand  and  learn  from  it. " 


1978  Was  Another 
Very  Good  Year 


Testifying  on  Capitol  Hill  earlier  this 
year.  Secretary  Bergland  told  a 
Congressional  Committee  that  1978 
was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years 
in  recent  history  for  American 
farmers. 

He  told  the  Senate  agriculture 
committee  that  for  1978: 

—  Net  farm  income  was  the  second 
highest  on  record, 

—  Combined  farm  and  off-farm 
income  resulted  in  record  high  total 
earnings, 

—  Net  worth  of  farmers  as  a  group 
increased  sharply,  and 

—  The  increased  prosperity  was 
shared  widely  among  geographic 
regions,  types  of  farms  and  sizes  of 
farms. 

Net  farm  income  for  1978  is  now  esti- 
mated to  have  been  over  $28  billion. 
This  is  the  second  highest  annual  net 


farm  income  on  record,  exceeding 
the  1977  level  by  more  than  $8 
billion.  While  many  individual 
farmers  still  faced  financial  difficul- 
ties, farm  incomes  were  higher  for  all 
major  regions  of  the  country  and  for 
both  crop  and  livestock  producers. 

Sharply  higher  livestock  prices  com- 
bined with  heavy  crop  marketings 
and  higher  prices  accounted  for  most 
of  the  improved  farm  income. 
Government  payments  to  farmers 
increased  from  $1.8  billion  in  1977  to 
about  $2.8  biUion  in  1978. 

Secretary  Bergland  cautioned  that 
data  becoming  available  over  the 
next  several  months  could  result  in 
modest  revisions  in  the  1978  farm 
income  estimates. 

Bergland  said  he  expected  farm 
income  for  1979  to  be  reasonably 
stable. 


A  Really  Hot  Number! 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General  has 
to  toll-free  "hot  line"  for  employees 
wanting  to  blow  the  whistle  on  fraud, 
abuse,  and  waste  in  USDA.  Inspec- 
tor General  Thomas  McBride  said 
employees  may  use  the  number  to 
pass  on  information  about  illegal  or 
wasteful  practices  and,  if  they  wish, 
remain  anonymous. 

The  toll-free  number  for  employees 
outside  the  Washington  area  is  (800) 
424-4488.  Employees  in  the 
Washington  area  can  dial  546-1441. 


Take 
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In  addition  to  farm  income,  most 
farm  operator  families  receive  in- 
come from  off-farm  employment  and 
other  off-farm  sources.  This  off-farm 
income  reached  $31.4  billion  in  1977, 
and  was  $  1  billion  to  $3  billion  higher 
in  1978. 

Farmers'  assets — led  by  higher  land 
values,  crop  and  livestock  prices,  and 
crop  inventories — increased  by  more 
than  $80  billion  during  the  year. 
After  adjusting  for  more  farmer 
borrowing,  farmers'  net  worth  in- 
creased about  $66  billion  in  1978. 
Because  of  higher  cattle  prices,  the 
value  of  the  cattle  herd  alone  in- 
creased nearly  $10  billion. 
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50  Years  of  Professional  Servic^ 
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Some  things  always  stay  the  same.  In 
spite  of  many  government  reor- 
ganizations and  changes  in  agencies' 
names  over  the  years,  two  institu- 
tions have  retained  their  same  names 
and  purposes. 

One  is  the  1 16-year-old  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  other  is  the 
Organization  of  Professional 
Employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (OPEDA),  which 
celebrates  its  50th  anniversary  on 
April  8,  1979. 

OPEDA  is  the  Department-wide 
professional  organization  for  USDA 
employees. 

Over  the  years,  OPEDA  has  concen- 
trated on  professional  improve- 
ment, better  public  service,  and  more 
benefits  for  federal  employees.  It  has 
argued  for  adequate  competitive 
salaries  in  the  federal  service,  helped 
to  standardize  retirement  policy  and 
to  establish  survivor's  annuity  bene- 
fits. It  has  also  supported  accumu- 
lation of  annual  leave  which  could  be 
transferred  throughout  the  federal 
system,  with  lump  sum  payments  at 
the  end  of  service. 

OPEDA  has  also  promoted  the 
concept  of  special  graduate  courses 
in  USDA,  and  provided  some  of  the 
early  financial  support  for  the  USDA 
Graduate  School.  The  organization 
also  collaborated  with  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  to  improve  job  classifi- 
cations of  scientific  and  technical 
employees. 

Currently,  the  most  critical  issue 
involving  OPEDA  is  the  Congres- 
sional proposal  to  merge  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  with  the 
Social  Security  program. 

Among  its  special  services,  OPEDA 
provides  to  its  members  four  group 
insurance  programs,  including  acci- 
dent, disability,  hospitalization,  and 
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term  life  insurance.  The  organization 
also  offers  to  its  members  signature 
loans  through  a  leading  financial 
institution.  It  additionally  en- 
courages members  to  invest  in  federal 
securities. 

Each  month  OPEDA  issues  a  four- 
page  newsletter  to  keep  its  members 
informed  on  legislation  and 
administrative  actions  affecting 
professional  workers.  The  organiza- 
tion further  conducts  national 
forums  and  other  special  programs 
through  its  chapters  to  keep  mem- 
bers current  on  training,  reorganiza- 
tion, insurance,  pay  policy,  retire- 
ment benefits,  taxes,  and  many  other 
programs  and  issues. 

In  recent  years,  OPEDA  has  provid- 
ed a  special  counseling  service  for 
members  who  believe  they  have  been 
treated  unfairly  on  the  job.  In  the  last 


two  years,  OPEDA  has  counseled 
more  than  100  members  on  such 
actions  as  dismissals,  downgradings, 
withholding  of  within-grade  in- 
creases, unreasonable  transfers,  and 
failure  to  recognize  health  problems. 

OPEDA's  elected  officials  include  a 
national  president  (Richard  G. 
Ford),  and  20  National  Council 
members  who  represent  various 
regions.  They  and  a  10-member 
board  of  directors  all  serve  without 
compensation.  OPEDA's  national 
headquarters  staff  consists  of  three 
paid  employees,  including  an  Execu- 
tive Director.  The  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  OPEDA,  Walter  John,  is  a 
registered  lobbyist,  who  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  Members  and 
committees  of  Congress,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  the  Merit 
{Cont'd  on  page  2) 


As  part  of  their  vigorous  effort  to  improve  the  status  ofprofessional  employees,  officers  of 
OPEDA  frequently  confer  with  US  DA  officials.  Above,  OPEDA's  Executive  Director 
Walter  John,  center,  and  President  Richard  G.  Ford,  right,  meet  with  Secretary  Bergland. 


(Cont'd  from  page  I) 

Systems  Protection  Board,  and 
USDA  officials.  Issues  such  as  the 
Hatch  Act,  pay  pohcy,  retirement 
programs,  hours  of  work,  adverse 
actions,  and  other  matters  affecting 
the  functions  of  federal  employees 
receive  the  strict  attention  of 
OPEDA  officers. 

In  an  effort  to  give  professionals  a 
greater  voice  in  public  service. 
OPEDA  took  the  lead  in  1966  in 
organizing  the  National  Federation 
of  Professional  Organizations.  The 
federation  consists  of  10  organiza- 
tions with  a  total  membership  of 
about  25,000. 

Another  of  OPEDA's  actions  is  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  OPEDA 
Professional  of  the  Year  Award.  To 
be  given  annually,  the  award 
recognizes  individuals  whose  work 
best  exemplifies  OPEDA's  code  of 
ethics.  The  winner  of  the  first  award 
will  be  announced  at  the  organiza- 
tion's annual  meeting  in  April. 

For  membership  purposes,  OPEDA 
defines  a  professional  as  "a  person 
possessing  administrative,  scientific, 
or  technical  skills  as  a  result  of  formal 
education,  training,  or  experience, 
and  who  is  assigned  a  job  that 
requires  consistently  high  quality 
individual  judgment  in  the  use  of 
these  skills."  OPEDA  has  no  grade 
limit  which  restricts  membership. 

The  8,000  members  of  OPEDA  are 
located  in  every  agency  in  USDA,  in 


every  State,  and  in  many  foreign 
countries.  The  goal  for  1980  is  to 
increase  its  membership  to  a  record 
10,000. 

For  more  information  about 
OPEDA,  write:  OPEDA,  Room 
1414-S,  USDA,  Wash.,  D.C.  20250. 


Savings  Bonds  Month 

April  is  Savings  Bonds  Month  at 
USDA.  In  a  statement  to  agency 
heads.  Secretary  Bergland  said,  "Our 
goals  this  year  are  to  obtain  a 
minimum  of  75  percent  participation 
by  all  agencies,  enroll  10  percent  of 
the  nonparticipants  in  agencies,  and 
to  persuade  25  percent  of  present 
buyers  to  increase  their  allotments 
and  purchase  higher  denomination 
bonds. 

"I  am  counting  on  your  personal 
support  to  make  this  year's  campaign 
a  continuing  success." 

The  Secretary  said  he  has  asked 
Assistant  Secretary  Joan  S.  Wallace 
to  serve  as  the  Department's  bond 
campaign  vice  chairperson.  Verne 
Bathurst,  deputy  administrator  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  will 
coordinate  the  campaign. 

Secretary  Bergland  also  asked  each 
agency  head  to  designate  a  key  staff 
member  to  coordinate  the  campaign 
for  their  agency  and  to  forward  their 
names  to  Bathurst. 


The  Secret  Door 

If  you  want  to  keep  your  age  a  secret, 
keep  your  refrigerator  closed.  Or 
your  diet  may  give  you  away. 

Age  and  gender  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
food  preferences  and  eating  habits, 
according  to  studies  by  Corinne 
LeBovit.  LeBovit  recently  retired 
from  the  Economics,  Statistics,  and 
Cooperatives  Service.  The  studies  by 
LeBovit  are  typical  of  the  interesting 
work  conducted  by  USDA 
employees  (and  agencies  such  as 
ESCS)  to  benefit  the  public.  Other 
studies  conducted  by  ESCS  include 
surveys  on  food  safety,  shopping 
behavior,  usefulness  of  food  label 
information,  away-from-home 
eating,  changes  in  diet  because  of 
health  problems,  and  unit  pricing 
and  open  dating. 

"Generally,"  said  LeBovit,  "young 
children  eat  small  amounts  of  food 
until  they  become  teenagers,  when 
boys  double  the  amount  of  many 
foods  they  eat.  Girls  increase  their 
intake  then  but  don't  eat  nearly  as 
much  as  boys. 

"When  flabbiness  threatens  in  their 
30's,  people  cut  down  on  food  and 
progressively  eat  less  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives." 

Children,  LeBovit  said,  consume  a 
lot  of  dairy  foods  and  grain 
products — milk  and  cereal — but  less 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  vegetables. 
Boys  under  10,  she  added,  eat  more 
fruit  and  milk  than  girls. 

At  about  age  10,  kids  begin  to  eat 
more  like  adults.  They  stick  with 
breads  and  cereals  but  add  more 
vegetables  and  meat  to  their  diets. 
Nevertheless,  they  still  like  large 
amounts  of  candy  until  about 
age  20." 

Ask  any  mother,  LeBovit  said.  It's 
almost  impossible  to  fill  up  a  boy 
aged  15-19.  Boys  this  age  eat  more 
foods,  especially  bakery  products, 
soft  drinks,  and  milk  than  any  other 
age  group. 

Girls  eat  less  fruit  than  boys  after  age 
14  and  continue  to  do  so  until  about 
the  age  of  60,  when  women  eat  almost 
the  same  amount  as  men,  she  said. 

"Food  intake  begins  to  level  off 
between  20  to  34,  and  after  35,  both 
men  and  women  eat  less  than  before. 
Men  drink  only  half  as  much  milk  as 
they  did  as  teenagers.  LeBovit  said 

(Cont'd  on  page  4) 


Food  Costs 
the  World  Over 

Food  prices  all  over  the  world  are 
higher  than  they  used  to  be,  and  in 
many  cases  vary  dramatically  in  the 
amount  of  earnings  it  takes  to  buy 
certain  products. 

If  you  lived  in  Bonn,  West  Germany, 
for  example,  you  would  have  to  work 
twice  as  long  to  buy  a  pound  of  chuck 
roast,  and  six  times  as  long  if  you 
lived  in  Brasilia,  Brazil,  to  earn  the 
cost  of  a  pound  of  pork  chops. 

In  Tokyo,  Japanese  workers  spend 
two  hours  and  48  minutes  to  earn  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  sirloin,  compared 
to  23  minutes  for  their  American 
counterparts.  In  Mexico  City,  a 
factory  worker  puts  in  one  hour  and 
nine  minutes  to  earn  enough  for  a 
pound  of  chicken,  while  it  costs  just 
over  six  minutes  of  an  American 
factory  worker's  time.  In  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  a  pound  of  bread  costs  nine 
minutes  of  work  there,  and  five 
minutes  in  the  United  States.  Lower 
pay  scales  abroad  play  a  role  in  earn- 
ing-time  comparisons  with  U.S. 
workers. 

These  are  findings  of  agricultural 
attaches  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  who  compare  food  costs 
every  other  month  in  16  world 
capitals.  The  cities  are  Bonn, 
Brasilia,  Brussels,  Buenos  Aires, 
Canberra,  Copenhagen,  London, 
Mexico  City,  Ottawa,  Paris, 
Pretoria,  Rome,  Stockholm,  The 
Hague,  Tokyo,  and  Washington, 
D.C. 


Thomas  P.  Crumbly,  29-year-old  ex- 
ecutive formerly  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  has  been  named  FSQS 
associate  administrator.  He  will  work 
with  acting  administrator  Donald 
Houston. 


On  their  last  survey  in  January, 
attaches  found  that  prices  for  sirloin 
steak  ranged  from  a  high  of  $18. 63  a 
pound  in  Tokyo  to  a  low  of  $1.30  a 
pound  in  Brasilia  and  Buenos  Aires. 
During  the  same  period,  orange 
prices  ranged  from  $3.58  a  dozen  in 
Bonn  to  $.34  in  Mexico  City. 

The  findings  also  showed  that  since 
the  attaches'  previous  survey,  red 
meat  prices  rose  in  two-thirds  of  the 

capitals,  pork  prices  fluctuated  wide- 
ly, poultry  prices  remained  strong, 
egg  prices  increased   in  all   of  the 


Associate  Administrator 
of  Food  Safety  and  Quality 

Secretary  Bergland  has  named 
Thomas  P.  Crumbly  as  associate 
administrator  of  the  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Service.  The  agency  over- 
sees the  federal  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  program,  as  well  as  the 
standardization  and  voluntary  grad- 
ing services  for  meat,  poultry,  fruit 
vegetable  and  dairy  products. 

Before  assuming  his  present  post. 
Crumbly,  29,  was  executive  assis- 
tant to  the  commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Prior  to 
that,  he  served  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  working 
on  agricultural  science  and 
regulatory  matters,  and  at  the  Justice 
Department  as  a  program  and 
management  analyst. 

Born  in  Washington,  D.C,  Crumbly 
graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1971.  He  received  a  masters  degree  in 
political  economy  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  in  1 972  and  a  masters 
of  public  policy  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1974.  At 
the  University  of  California,  he 
served  for  one  year  as  a  special  assis- 
tant to  the  vice  president  for  agricul- 
tural sciences. 


capitals  but  Copenhagen,  and  milk 
prices  remained  fairly  stable  in  over 
two-thirds  of  the  cities. 

The  survey  additionally  revealed 
other  price  variations  as  shown  on 
the  following  table: 


Sample  of  Retail  Food  Prices  in  Selected  World 

Capitals 

(in  U.S. 

dollars) 

Bonn 

Copenhagen      Mexico  City 

Rome 

Stockholm 

Tokyo 

Wash.,  D.C. 

Steak,  sirloin,  boneless 

6.35 

8.67 

1.66 

4.00 

6.33 

18.63 

2.89 

Roast  chuck,  boneless 

4.04 

3.35 

1.62 

3.75 

3.94 

10.72 

1.82 

Pork  roast,  boneless 

5.91 

4.32 

1.73 

2.25 

5.51 

5.11 

2.87 

Bacon,  sliced,  pkgd. 

4.24 

3.26 

1.64 

2.14 

3.27 

3.74 

1.86 

Broilers,  whole 

1.18 

1.29 

1.02 

1.25 

1.73 

1.73 

.62 

Eggs,  dozen 

1.34 

1.93 

.88 

1.26 

1.71 

1.30 

.98 

Butter 

2.22 

1.88 

1.71 

1.89 

1.56 

3.22 

1.81 

Milk,  whole 

.59 

.58 

.27 

.44 

.45 

.94 

.59 

Oil,  cooking 

1.79 

2.57 

1.04 

.97 

4.75 

1.91 

2.19 

Tomatoes 

.61 

1.21 

.30 

.50 

1.63 

1.59 

.72 

Potatoes 

.17 

.19 

.22 

.15 

.25 

.53 

.23 

Oranges,  dozen 

3.58 

3.32 

.34 

1.65 

2.32 

1.93 

3.00 

Bread,  white,  pkgd. 

.48 

.77 

.26 

.34 

.97 

.69 

.59 

Rice 

.78 

.79 

.26 

.53 

.71 

.69 

.44 

Sugar 

.39 

.79 

.24 

.34 

.44 

.55 

.32 

(Cont'd from  page  2) 

that  as  they  grow  older,  women  eat 
less  beef,  pork,  bread,  and  milk  but 
more  fruit  and  cereals. 

"Somewhere  around  their  late  50's 
and  early  60's,  both  men  and  women 
consume  less.  Because  older  people 
are  less  active  and  their  metabolism 
slows  down,  they  require  less  food. 
One  out  of  eight  omits  one  meal  or 
more  a  day,  usually  lunch.  Because 
they  tend  to  cook  for  fewer  people, 
their  diets  are  often  poorer." 

A  popular  food  among  elderly  people 
is  cheese,  probably  because  it's  soft, 
easy  to  chew,  a  good  protein  source, 
and  requires  no  preparation.  Cereals 
and  ice  cream  are  also  popular  but 
soft  drinks  aren't,  she  said. 

What  does  all  this  mean  when  it 
comes  to  paying  the  food  bills? 
According  to  one  study,  LeBovit 
said,  bigger  families  have  larger  food 
expenditures,  but  they  actually  spend 
less  per  person. 

Holding  family  size  constant,  house- 
hold expenditures  (1)  increase  as  the 
ages  of  children  in  the  family  increase 
(2)  are  higher  for  a  family  with  boys, 
and  (3)  are  lower  for  a  household 
consisting  of  elderly  people. 

"Males  between  15  and  the  late  50's 
are  the  most  expensive  family 
members  to  feed.  In  comparison, 
infants  and  elderly  females  cost  only 
half  as  much  to  feed,  while  adult 
females  and  elderly  males  cost  about 
three-fourths  as  much." 

LeBovit  said  that  according  to  one 
study,  refrigerators  in  the  future  are 
likely  to  contain  fewer  milk  cartons 
because  of  shifts  in  population. 

"Shrinking  households — caused  by 
lower  birth  rates,  the  climbing 
divorce  rate,  and  the  recent  tendency 
of  young  people  to  leave  their 
parent's  households — are  resulting  in 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  single- 
person  households. 

"The  biggest  changes  expected  in  the 
next  10  years  will  be  a  smaller 
proportion  of  teenagers  and  young 
adults  and  an  increase  in  older  adults, 
especially  women." 

Fewer  children  will  mean  less  de- 
mand for  certain  foods,  particularly 
milk.  However,  the  shift  to  smaller 


Secretary  Bergland  and  Gordon  Cavanaugh  (right),  administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  observe  as  Florida  A&M  University  president  Walter  Smith  applies 
finishing  touches  to  an  agreement  establishing  US  DA 's  first  training  center  at  a  black  land 
grant  university.  Under  the  $104,000  agreement,  the  training  center  will  offer  a  series  of 
weeklong  classes  for  FmHA  employees.  Subjects  will  include  management  development, 
credit  and  financial  analysis,  and  FmHA  programs.  Classes  are  scheduled  to  begin  this 
spring.  FmHA  estimates  that  1,000  USDA  employees  will  be  trained  at  the  center  this 
fiscal  year. 


households  means  more  ice  cream 
and  cheese  eaters,  since  one-  and  two- 
person  households  consume  a  lot  of 
these  products. 

"Producers  of  other  foods  con- 
sumed mainly  by  children,  such  as 
cereals  and  baked  goods,  will  also  be 
affected.  Fewer  young  men,  teenage 
boys,  and  large  households — the  big 
bread  eaters — will  cause  a  drop  in 
cereal  and  bread  consumption;  but 
for  other  baked  goods,  high- 
consuming,  smaller  households  will 
offset  the  effect  of  fewer  men  and 
boys." 

The  potato  market  will  suffer  as  well, 
LeBovit  said,  since  single  person 
households  are  the  lowest  con- 
sumers of  this  vegetable. 

LeBovit  added  that  the  demand  for 
eggs  will  decline,  not  because  of 
population  shifts,  but  because  of  the 
decrease  in  the  eating  of  hearty 
breakfasts  and  perhaps  some  con- 
cern about  high  cholesterol  content. 


1  for  every  100 

There  were  2.168,000  federal  civilian 
employees  in  the  Executive  Branch  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  says,  or 
about  one  employee  per  100 
Americans.  Counting  the  Postal 
Service,  and  the  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Branches,  there  were  2,875,- 
000  employees — with  a  monthly 
payroll  of  almost  $3.5  billion. 


USDA  is  published  biweekly  by  the  U.S. 
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A  Budding 
Wonderland 


Spring's  lovely  fragrance  of  roses, 
tulips,  azaleas,  and  other  sweet- 
scented  blossoms  will  soon  blend 
with  the  herbal  essence  of  bayberry, 
linden,  and  witch  hazel  at  the 
National  Arboretum. 

With  a  generous  gift  from  a  garden- 
ing group,  USDA  is  building  what 
may  be  the  world's  finest  herb 
garden.  Eight  years  in  planning,  the 
two-acre  garden  is  being  made 
possible  by  a  $200,000  gift  from  the 
Herb  Society  of  America.  Added  to 
the  Society's  donation  is  an  equal 
$200,000  appropriated  by  Congress. 


Under  construction  at  the  National 
Arboretum,  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
the  garden  will  feature  an  intricate 
arrangement  of  specialty  plants.  A 
section  of  the  garden  will  have  plants 
used  for  medicinals,  flavorings, 
essential  oils,  dyes,  and  teas.  Another 
section  will  have  plants  of  historical 


Dr.  Mark  Hegsted, 
director  of  the  Human 
Nutrition  Center,  and 
10-year-old  Erika 
Carmichael  show 
their  support  of  good 
nutrition  by  helping 
celebrate  National 
Nutrition  Week.  Held 
the  first  week  of 
March,  the  event  was 
sponsored  by  the 
American  Dietetic 
Association.  In  obser- 
ving the  occasion.  Dr. 
Hegsted  said  that  the 
weeklong  celebration 
"is  a  reminder  to  all  of 
us  that  how  we  eat 
today  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  long  term 
health.  My  advice  is  to 
choose  wisely."  Car- 
michael's  mother  is 
chief  of  the  editorial 
branch  of  USDA's 
Office  of  Govern- 
mental and  Public  Af- 
fairs. 


value,  ranging  from  collections  used 
in  Roman  and  Medieval  times  to 
herbs  of  American  Indian  tribes  and 
those  brought  to  this  country  by 
colonial  settlers. 

There  will  also  be  "a  garden  within  a 
garden"  featuring  fragrant  species 
roses — the  non-hybrid  types — and 
more  fragile  "sweet"  plants,  such  as 
rosemarys,  lemon  verbena,  and  the 
purplish  heliotrope.  Part  of  the 
garden  will  also  be  decorated  with 
plants  carefully  arranged  to  resemble 
interwoven  chains  that  express  the 
traditional  elegance  of  herb  gardens. 

Plants  at  the  perimeter  of  the  garden 
will  be  loosely  arrayed  to  provide  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  man- 
made  pattern  to  nature's  more 
spontaneous  design.  Bordering  the 
National  Herb  Garden  will  be  large 
shrubs  commonly  associated  with 
gardens  of  its  type,  such  as  witch 
hazels,  spice  bush,  bayberry,  and 
Dyer's  greenwood,  as  well  as  small 
herbal  trees  such  as  linden  and 
sassafras. 

Although  the  herb  garden  will  be 
elaborately  arranged,  its  basic  design 
accommodates  large  groups  of 
visitors.  In  addition,  the  entire 
garden  will  be  accessible  by  wheel- 
chair, and  will  feature  many  places  to 
— Continued  on  page  2 


Continued  from  page  I 

Stop  for  observation,  study,  or  to  sit 
in  the  shade. 


John  Creech,  director  of  the  National 
Arboretum,  says  "the  new  garden 
will  be  a  logical  addition  to  the 
Arboretum.  It  will  help  people 
understand  the  long  history  of  herbs 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world. 
Persons  from  every  ethnic  group  will 
be  able  to  learn  something  of  their 
heritage  by  observing  and  reading 
about  plants  that  helped  create  and 
sustain  their  cultures. 

Completion  of  the  herb  garden  is 
expected  next  spring. 


Togetherness 


Pointing  out  that  more  can  be  done 
to  provide  better  coordinated  ser- 
vices to  the  public.  Secretary 
Bergland  has  issued  a  new  policy  on 
joint  county  office  location  and 
operation.  The  policy  emphasizes 
closer  working  relationships  among 
USDA  agency  field  offices,  and  gives 
field  managers  more  flexibility  in 
dealing  with  local  problems. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  the 
thrust  of  the  new  policy  "is  to  provide 
direction"  that  w  ill  enable  co-located 
offices,  or  field  offices  which  occupy 
a  common  site,  to  better  serve 
farmers  and  local  communities.  He 
pointed  out  that  joint  agency  field 
offices  make  USDA  programs 
available  to  a  greater  number  of 
people,  provide  close  coordination 
for  people  involved  with  more  than 
one  USDA  agency,  and  enable 
agencies  to  assist  one  another's 
clients  when  necessary. 

He  also  said  the  joint  field  offices 
avoid  duplication  and  thereby  save 
tax  dollars,  and  offer  a  higher  level  of 
service  by  making  maximum  use  of 
existing  staff  and  facilities. 

Currently,  USDA  serves  thousands 
of  clients  through  joint  field  offices, 
representing  five  USDA  agencies. 
The  agencies  are  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, Soil  Conservation  Service, 


In  a  ceremony  paving  way  for  the  National  Herb  Garden,  Secretary  Bergland  accepts  a 
check  for  $200,000  from  past  and  present  presidents,  respectively,  of  the  Herb  Society  of 
America,  Betty  Rea  (second  from  left)  and  Eleanor  Gambee  (second  from  right).  The 
check  represents  private  donations  collected  by  the  Society.  An  additional  $200,000  for 
the  project  was  provided  by  Congress.  Joining  the  ceremony  in  Secretary  Bergland's  office 
were  John  Creech  (left),  director  of  the  National  Arboretum,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
M.  Rupert  Cutler. 


and  the  Extension  unit  of  the  Science 
and  Education  Administration. 

The  Secretary  said  the  new  policy  is 
the  result  of  a  study  examining  alter- 
natives for  establishing  and  ad- 
ministering a  better  service  delivery 
system  at  the  county  level.  The  study 
was  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
Joan  S.  Wallace.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration. 

During  the  study.  State  and  county 
offices — as  well  as  affiliated  local 
groups — were  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  on  the  future 
location  and  operation  of  county 
offices. 

The  study  found  that  while  USDA 
operates  about  12,000  county  level 
offices,  previous  policy  limited  these 
to  only  3,370  co-locations.  The  study 
also  identified  barriers,  which 
Secretary  Bergland  said  must  be 
overcome,  to  increasing  co-locations. 

In  announcing  the  new  policy,  the 
Secretary  added  that  he  has  es- 
tablished a  National  Administrative 
Committee  to  implement  the  policy 
and  to  assist  states  and  counties  in 
resolving  issues  of  national 
significance.  The  committee  is  com- 
prised of  the  five  agency  admin- 
istrators and  chaired  by  Assistant 
Secretarv  Wallace. 


Code  of  Conduct 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
new  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  is  the 
code  governing  the  conduct  of 
federal  managers. 

Under  the  Act,  officials  may  not: 

— discriminate  for  or  against  a 
person  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  age,  national  origin, 
marital  status,  political  affiliation,  or 
handicapping  condition 

— force  an  employee  to  participate 
in  political  activity,  or  "punish"  the 
person  for  refusing  to  do  so 

— interfere  with  any  person's  right 
to  compete  for  employment 

— influence  a  person  to  withdraw 
from  job  competition 

— grant  any  preference  to  an 
employee  or  applicant  not  authoriz- 
ed by  law  or  regulation 

— give  or  encourage  giving  any 
relative  an  appointment  or 
promotion 

— take  any  action  to  "punish"  a 
person  for  "blowing  the  whistle" 

— discriminate  against  an 
employee  on  the  basis  of  conduct 
which  does  not  affect  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  or  her  job. 


Safety  First 

Former  safety  officer  Julius  C. 
Jimeno  has  been  appointed  director 
of  USDA's  Office  of  Safety  and 
Health  Management.  He  is  the  first 
person  to  head  the  office  since  it  was 
established  six  months  ago. 

Jimeno,  34,  was  formerly  a  safety 
officer  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Before  that,  he  was  safety 
and  security  supervisor  for  a  com- 
pany in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  a  safety 
and  health  program  specialist  at  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

A  native  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
Jimeno  received  his  B.S.  degree  from 
Fairmont  State  College,  and  his  M.S. 
degree  from  West  Virginia  Universi- 
ty- 


Julius  C.  Jimeno  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Office  of  Safety  and 
Health  Management,  established  last  fall. 


PEOPLE 

George  Regas,  supervisory  forester 
on  the  Colville  National  Forest  in 
Washington,  has  been  commended 
for  heroic  action  in  a  life-saving 
rescue.  He  was  cited  for  participating 
in  the  rescue  of  seven-year-old  Chris 
Garrison  from  her  burning  home  on 
July  24,  1978. 

The  citation,  from  Forest  Service 
Chief  John  McGuire,  praises  Regas 
for  his  "direct  efforts  in  the  rescue 
operations  and  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  artificial  respiration  and  first 
aid"  in  saving  the  girfs  life. 
Although  the  youngster  suffered 
third  degree  burns  on  her  arms  and 
on  other  parts  of  her  body,  she  is 
recuperating  and  is  back  in  school. 

The  award  to  Regas  was  presented  by 
forest  supervisor  Bob  Terrili  and 
district  ranger  Gus  Nichols. 


A  Stimulating  Character 


Two  years  ago.  Bill  Wilmot  was  a 
man  with  an  idea.  He  figured  that 
what  this  country  needed  was 
character  to  help  promote  soil  and 
water  conservation — a  cartoon 
character  in  fact.  But  he  knew  he  was 
not  an  artist. 

So,  backed  by  experience  as  a  con- 
servation technician  in  Norton, 
Kans.,  Wilmot  took  his  idea  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  State 
office  in  Salina.  There  it  was 
developed  graphically. 


Tapping  the  talents  of  two  SCS 
designers,  the  idea  was  transformed 
into  a  series  of  exhibit  posters  and 
cable  television  scanner  cards,  featur- 
ing the  character  "Clearabelle  Rain- 
drop." Designed  in  various  sizes,  the 
artwork  was  produced  by  Don 
Nelson  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Alan 
Vopat  of  Salina.  Nelson  did  the 
artwork  for  the  first  set  of  "Clear- 
abelle" posters,  and  Vopat  designed 
an  additional  set.  The  cards  and 
posters  were  printed  by  the  Salina 


office  in  1977  and  1978.  After  they 
had  been  developed,  the  artwork  was 
distributed  to  SCS  field  offices. 

Fred  Trump,  information  officer  for 
SCS  in  Salina,  said  that  although 
"Clearabelle"  has  not  been  copy- 
righted or  officially  adopted, 
Wilmot's  suggestion  is  "a  neat  idea 
that  calls  public  attention  to  soil  and 
water  conservation." 

For  that  idea,  Wilmot  has  been  given 
a  cash  award. 


Symbolizing  soil  and  water  conservation,  "Clearabelle  Raindrop"  began 
as  the  brainchild  of  Bill  Wilmot,  and  was  created  by  two  SCS  designers. 
Below  are  sketches  of  Clearbelle  by  both  designers. 


Clearabelle 
Raindrop 
tears  up 
bare  soil. 

Profecf 
f/ie  so/// 


USDA   Soil   Conservation   Service 
^^S^  working   with    local    conservation   districts 


CLEARABELLE 

A 

RAINDROP   says... 

-i'i^    M 

If's   a   snap   fo   gef 
your  /and  prettied   up, 
if   you    will   follow 
a   conservation    plan. 

V 

6 

A^ 

USDA    SOIL   CONSERVATION    SERVICE 
COOPERATING   WITH   YOUR 
LOCAL    CONSERVATION    DISTRICT 

/7^ 

Artwork  bv  Don  Nelson 


Artwork  by  Alan  Vopat 


A  Tireless  Worker 

What  would  you  think  of  a  co- 
worker who  would  do  anything 
someone  told  him  to,  the  second  he's 
told  to  do  it.  never  takes  a  coffee 
break  or  goes  to  lunch,  and  never 
asks  for  a  vacation? 

You  would  probably  think  he  or  she 
was  nuts,  right? 

Well,  Max  E.  Mize  is  nuts  .  .  .  and 
bolts  .  .  .  and  wires  .  .  .  and  cir- 
cuits .  .  .  and  a  bunch  of  other  little 
sophisticated  things.  After  all.  Max  is 
a  computer. 

He  is  part  of  a  highly  advanced  com- 
puter system,  operating  throughout 
the  Nation,  to  help  inspect  imported 
meat.  Developed  by  the  Food  Safety 
and  Quality  Service,  the  system 
enables  USDA  inspectors  to  examine 
meat  imported  into  this  country 
faster  and  more  efficiently.  It  was 
placed  in  operation  last  October. 

Jesse     Oliver,     of     FSQS     in 

Philadelphia,  explained  how  the 
system  works.  "We  have  computer 
terminals  at  the  major  ports  of  entry. 
Thev  tie  in  with  a  central  computer  at 
FSQS  in  Hyattsville^.Nid.  When  a 
meat  shipment  arrives  from  abroad, 
"Un;- examiner  at  the  port  enters 
information  frpm  the  importer's 
apphcation  nit©  the  system.  The 
Hyattsville  computer  -  checks  its 
memor\''bank  to  classify  the  product 
and  determine  tjig  foreign  establish- 
ment's compliai^  record.  -'^ 

"Based  on  the  product's  history," 
Olivercontinued,  "the  computer  then 
prints  otit  assignments  for  the  meat 
inspector  to  follow.  These  tell  the 
inspectors  what  procedures,  tests, 
and  sampling  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  meat  or  poultry  product  is 
wholesome  and  safe  to  eat." 


1 

What's  in  a  Word? 

Did  is 

a  word  of  achievement 

Won't 

is  a  word  of  retreat. 

Might 

is  a  word  of  bereavement 

Can't 

s  a  word  of  defeat; 

Ought 

is  a  word  of  dutv 

Try  is 

a  word  of  each  hour. 

Will  is 

a  word  of  beautv 

Can  is 

a  word  of  power. 

Oliver  emphasized  that  the  system 
"does  not  eliminate  personal  inspec- 
tion." Instead,  he  explained,  "the 
computer  helps  the  inspector  at  the 
port  by  giving  him  a  scientific 
sampling  pattern  to  follow  so  his 
examination  will  let  him  truly  judge 
the  acceptability  of  the  entire  ship- 
ment. Overall,  the  system  means 
tighter  control  of  imported  meat 
products.  About  seven  percent  of  this 
country's  meat  supply  is  imported." 

Oliver  said  that  when  inspectors 
complete  their  assignments,  they 
enter  the  results  into  the  computer 
system,  thus  updating  the  product's 
history  for  future  reference  by  inspec- 
tors at  other  ports  of  entry.  In  this 
way,  the  system  forms  a  nationwide 
network. 

Oliver  then  recounted  a  recent  event. 
"One  of  our  inspectors  stopped  a 
meat  shipment  into  the  Philadelphia 
port  on  the  basis  of  the  computer 
printout.  The  importer  demanded  to 
know  why  his  shipment  was  being 
delayed. 

"We  told  him  the  computer  had 
alerted  us  that  his  product  came  from 
a  foreign  plant  with  a  poor  record  of 
complying  with  our  food  import 
regulations.  This  information  was 
based  on  shipments  that  came 
through  the  port  of  New  York  on 
earlier  occasions. 


"The  computer  said  we  should  take  a 
greater  number  of  samples  than 
usual,  so  the  inspection  took  a  little 
longer.  In  this  case,  the  suspect  meat 
checked  out  O.K.,  but  you  can  see 
that  the  computer  saved  us  from 
what  could  have  been  serious  trou- 
ble." 

Previously,  Oliver  said,  each  port  of 
entry  kept  its  own  records  on  foreign 
products.  "This  meant,"  he  explain- 
ed, "that  if  the  exporter  was  new  to 
that  port,  inspectors  would  have  to 
make  an  independent  determination 
as  to  the  required  examination,  tests, 
and  number  of  samples." 

Oliver  said  that  in  addition  to  the  one 
in  Philadelphia,  computer  terminals 
have  also  been  installed  in  1 1  other 
rnajor  ports  of  entry — Boston,  New 
York,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  S.C, 
Miami,  San  Juan,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Seattle. 
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Aided  by  children  of  employees,  Secretary  Bergland  displays  Minuteman /lag  presented 
by  the  Treasury  Department  for  USDA's  strong  participation  in  the  savings  bond  drive. 
For  the  past  three  years,  USD  A  has  made  the  honor  roll  in  the  Savings  Bonds  Program 
with  75  percent  employee  participation.  The  Department's  campaign  this  year  is  being 
observed  simultaneously  with  the  International  Year  of  the  Child  celebration.  Assisting 
the  Secretary  with  the  banner  are  youngsters  whose  parents  regularly  purchase  savings 
bonds^or  the  children's  future  education — through  the  convenient  payroll  deduction 
plan.  Left  to  right  they  are:  Stephen  Wiles,  Jr.,  and  his  sister  Veronica  (whose  father  works 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration),  Stuart  Donaldson  (whose  mother  Conchita 
works  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service),  and  Tisha  Neverson,  whose  mother  Bessie  also 
works  for  SCS. 


Bonds  Drive  Begins 


The  1979  USDA  savings  bonds  drive 
is  underway.  In  a  memo  to 
employees.  Secretary  Bergland  said 
that  "for  more  than  35  years  the 
payroll  savings  plan  for  savings 
bonds  has  been  a  highly  successful 
way  for  everyday  America  to  build  a 
nest  egg. 

"For  millions  of  people,  including 
thousands  of  your  fellow  employees, 
the  plan  has  been  perhaps  the  least 
painful  method  for  starting  a  savings 
fund. 

"One  out  of  every  three  households 
now  owns  bonds,  and  16.5  million 
people  buy  them  every  year." 

Some    of   the    nice   features   about 


savings  bonds,  the  Secretary  said,  are 
that: 

•  they  are  exempt  from  state  and 
local  taxes 

•  they  have  a  higher  net  yield,  when 
held  to  maturity,  than  many 
savings  accounts 

•  the  interest  on  the  bonds  does  not 
have  to  be  declared  annually  on 
federal  income  tax  returns 

•  savings  bonds  are  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

At  a  bonds  rally.  Assistant  Secretary 
Joan  S.  Wallace  said:  "There  are  few 
better  ways  to  express  love  for  our 
children  than   by  saving  money  in 


About  once  a  year  we  provide  you 
with  an  updated  organization 
chart  for  the  Department.  Since 
the  last  time,  USDA  has  been 
reorganized  slightly  to  provide 
more  effective  and  responsive 
public  services. 

Secretary  Bergland  has  establish- 
ed six  new  offices,  and  added 
several  new  appointees.  The 
period  also  saw  the  appointment 
of  a  Deputy  Secretary,  and  titles 
changed  for  two  other  Depart- 
ment officials. 

The  new  Deputy  Secretary  is 
former  Florida  lieutenant  gover- 
nor Jim  Williams,  who  is  now  the 
number  two  official  behind 
Secretary  Bergland. 

Under  job  revisions,  P.R.  Smith's 

title  has  been  changed  to  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Marketing  and 
Transportation  Services,  and  a 
new  post  created  by  Congress 
makes  Dale  E.  Hathaway  Under 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs 
and  Commodity  Programs. 

The  six  new  USDA  offices  are  the 
Office  of  International  Coop- 
eration and  Development,  Office 
of  Transportation,  Office  of  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Management,  Of- 
fice of  Energy,  Management  Staff, 
and  the  Office  of  Public  Participa- 
tion. 


Inside    is    the    updated 
organization  chart. 


USDA 


their  early  years  to  assure  them  a 
college  education.  And  there  is  no 
easier  way  to  save  than  through  the 
USDA  payroll  deduction  plan. 

"it  has  been  said  that  'Honey  is  no 
sweeter  than  cash  in  hand.'  The 
results  of  setting  aside  savings  bonds 
funds  every  two  weeks  throughout  a 
child's  life  are  impressive." 
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Crowther  Named  Director 
of  Operations  and  Finance 

Secretary  Bergland  has  named 
Dean  K.  Crowther  as  director  of  the 
Office  of  Operations  and  Finance. 
The  office  oversees  activities  such  as 
automated  systems,  procurement, 
finance,  and  other  administrative 
services. 

Crowther,  50,  worked  for  over  20 
years  with  the  Government  Accoun- 
ting Office  in  the  areas  of  manage- 
ment, accounting,  finance,  and  data 
processing.  Prior  to  that,  he  worked 
with  several  private  companies, 
including  a  reading  dynamics  firm 
where  he  was  vice  president  and 
treasurer. 
>- 
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Dean  K.  Crowther  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Office  of  Operations  and 
Finance.  He  replaces  Jack  E.  Carson 
who  is  now  assisting  the  Office  of 
Personnel  in  implementing  civil  service 
reform. 
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'C  Here! 

Which  leafy  vegetable  is  the  best 
source  of  vitamin  C?  How  about 
cabbage?  According  to  USDA  home 
economists,  cabbage  is  a  more  stable 
source  of  vitamin  C  than  most  leafy 
vegetables — but  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  dry  out.  To  prevent  it  from 
drying  out,  cabbage  should  be  kept  in 
the  vegetable  compartment  of  the 
refrigerator  where  the  humidity  is 
high. 


The  home  economists  also  said  that 
90  percent  of  vitamin  C  from  cab- 
bage can  be  retained  in  cooking  by 
using  only  one-third  as  much  water 
as  cabbage. 


The  best  way  to  cook  vegetables?  The 
home  economists  suggested  cooking 
vegetables  just  long  enough  for  them 
to  become  tender,  in  just  enough 
water  to  prevent  scorching.  They  also 
suggested  using  a  pan  with  a  tight- 
fitting  lid.  More  food  value,  they 
said,  is  retained  in  the  cooked 
vegetable  by  using  the  smallest 
amount  of  water. 


The  home  economists  added  that 
tomatoes  frequently  become  soft  and 
watery  and  subject  todecay  if  ripened 
in  the  refrigerator.  But  firm,  ripe 
tomatoes  held  at  a  cool  room 
temperature  for  several  days  do  not 
lose  much  vitamin  C. 


Vegetables,  the  home  economists 
added,  such  as  carrots,  sweet 
potatoes,  potatoes,  and  other  roots 
and  tubers  retain  their  most  impor- 
tant food  values  reasonably  well  if 
they  are  kept  cool  and  moist  enough 
to  prevent  withering. 
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Equal  opportunity  is  alive  and  well  at  USDA,  judging  from  the  above  photograph.  Dr. 
Joan  S.  Wallace  (center).  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  discusses  the  program 
for  Federal  Women's  Week  with  two  of  the  planners  of  the  event,  Marjory  Hart  (left)and 
Jacqueline  G.  Sutton.  Hart  is  federal  women's  program  manager  for  USDA,  and  Sutton 
is  newly  appointed  deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity.  Set  for  May  14-18, 
Federal  Women's  Week  in  the  Department  will  offer  a  variety  of  activities  to  raise  the  level 
of  consciousness  of  employees  on  issues  concerning  wom.en.  The  week  will  feature  a 
number  of  workshops  on  management,  retirement,  careers,  and  other  topics. 


Week  of 
Women  and  Workshops 


May  14-18  is  Federal  Women's  Week 
at  USDA. 

Sponsored  by  the  Federal  Women's 
Program,  the  week  features  a  num- 
ber of  activities  to  train  employees, 
and  to  raise  their  level  of  con- 
sciousness about  women  in  business. 

On  tap  during  the  weeklong  event  are 
free  walk-in  workshops  on  retire- 
ment planning,  career  counseling, 
and  less  obvious  forms  of  sexism. 
Workshops  are  also  being  held  on 
strategies  for  women  breaking  into 
management,  communications  skills, 
self-assessment,  minority  women, 
coping  with  stress,  financial  plan- 
ning, and  preparation  of  the  new  SF- 
171. 

Twice    during   the    week,    half-day 


workshops  are  also  being  conducted 
on  "Problem  Solving  and  Decision 
Making"  and  on  "Assertiveness  for 
Secretaries."  Registration  for  the 
half-day  workshops  is  required. 

Throughout  the  week,  films  about 
equal  employment  opportunity  are 
scheduled  for  continuous  showing 
from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  International  Year 
of  the  Child,  Wednesday  of  Federal 
Women's  Week — May  16 — has  been 
designated  as  "Day  of  the  Child." 
USDA  plans  to  observe  the  day  by 
saluting  winners  of  the  science  fair 
sponsored  by  the  Organization  of 
Professional  Employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
(OPEDA). 


Top  Honor 

California  professional  women  have 
tipped  their  hats  to  the  Tahoe 
National  Forest.  The  California 
forest  area  received  the  Top  Hat 
award  from  the  Capital  District  of 
the  California  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

The  association  gives  the  award  to 
groups  and  individuals  that  further 
the  advancement  of  women.  Accord- 
ing to  the  award,  Tahoe  significantly 
increased  the  number  of  women  in 
non-traditional  jobs  and  the  number 
of  women  in  management  positions 
normally  held  by  men.  Among  the 
women  in  non-traditional  jobs  on  the 
Tahoe  are  three  engineering  techni- 
cians, four  foresters,  a  landscape 
architect,  three  forestry  aids,  a  carto- 
graphic technician,  a  human 
resources  program  coordinator,  and 
a  personnel  management  specialist. 
There  are  also  five  women  in  leader- 
ship posts  in  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps. 

Women  placed  in  executive  jobs 
normally  held  by  men  include 
Resource  Officer  Peggy  Fox  and 
Deputy  Forest  Supervisor  Geri  B. 
Larson.  Larson  is  the  first  woman  to 
serve  in  a  policymaking  position  with 
the  Forest  Service  according  to  the 
Tahoe's  information  office. 

In  honoring  the  Tahoe,  the  Califor- 
nia women's  club  commended  Forest 
Supervisor  Robert  G.  Lancaster  for 

fostering  "a  climate  where  women  are 
readily  accepted  in  non-traditional 
positions."      Lancaster,      in     turn, 

— Continued  on  page  3 


Marjory  Hart,  federal  women's 
program  manager  for  USDA,  noted 
that  "the  activities  of  Federal 
Women's  Week  are  open  to  both  men 
and  women  and  to  anyone  who  has 
an  interest  in  participating  in  the 
workshops." 


PEOPLE 


Dr.  Gary  E.  Daterman,  a  Forest 
Service  researcher  in  Corvallis,  Ore., 
was  one  of  only  1 0  federal  workers  to 
receive  the  Arthur  S.  Flemming 
Award  for  1978.  The  award  is  named 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Flemming  for 
suggesting  as  head  of  the  old  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  1948  that 
private  industry  establish  a  govern- 
ment incentive  awards  program.  The 
award  recognizes  outstanding 
achievements  throughout  federal 
government  by  young  men  and 
women. 

Dr.  Daterman,  an  entomologist, 
received  his  award  for  outstanding 
research  and  team  leadership  in 
developing  natural  chemicals  for 
controlling  destructive  forest  insects. 
Dr.  Daterman's  team  is  developing 
the  chemicals  to  suppress  damaging 
insect  populations  by  preventing 
reproduction.  The  team  has  identi- 
fied the  chemical  structures  of  the  sex 
attractants  of  six  forest  insects. 

Born  in  Freeport,  111.,  Dr.  Daterman, 
39,  previously  received  awards  for  his 
research  from  the  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association  and 
the  Northwest  Forest  Pest  Action 
Council. 

The  Flemming  award  is  sponsored  by 
the  Downtown  Jaycees  of  Wash., 
D.C. 

P.R.  "Bobby"  Smith,  assistant  secre- 
tary for  marketing  and  transporta- 
tion services,  has  been  honored  by 
the  University  of  Georgia  for 
extraordinary  advancements  in  the 
field  of  animal  health. 

The  University's  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  has  presented  Smith 
with  its  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  The  award  is  given  annually 
to  "leaders  who  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  veterinary 
medicine  and  agriculture." 

Since  assuming  his  post  a  year  ago, 
Smith  has  inspired  great  strides  in 
animal  disease  control  made  by  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service. 

Over  the  past  year.  Smith  has 
strongly  supported  efforts  to 
eliminate  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
the  deadly  screwworm  parasite,  and 
exotic  Newcastle  disease  fatal  to 
poultry  and  other  birds. 


After  receiving  distinguished  award,  Dr.  Gary  E.  Daterman  (right)  accepts  con- 
gratulations from  the  man  for  whom  the  award  was  named.  The  award  is  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming  for  suggesting  in  1948  as  government's  top  personnel  manager 
that  industry  establish  a  program  to  provide  incentive  to  federal  employees.  Dr. 
Daterman  is  an  entomologist  with  the  Forest  Service  in  Corvallis.  Ore. 


Take  It  Off 
With  Ease 


In  this  the  age  of  sprawling  bureau- 
cracies and  "The  Battle  of  the  Bulge," 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
someone  devised  The  Great  "Anti- 
Inflation"  Plan. 

In  a  State  Department  medical 
bulletin  someone  has,  with  an  un- 
usual set  of  fat-fighting  actions,  and 
an  estimated  number  of  calories  they 
burn: 

•  Beating  around  the  bush 75 

•  Jumping  to  conclusions 100 

•  Climbing  the  wall 150 

•  Swallowing  your  pride 50 

•  Passing  the  buck  . .' 25 

•  Throwing  your  weight  around 

(depending  on  weight)  .  50-300 


•  Dragging  your  heels 100 

•  Pushing  your  luck 250 

•  Making  mountains  out 

of  molehills 500 

•  Hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  .  .  50 

Although  women  could  lose  weight 
from  these  activities  (because  of  the 
lower  number  of  calories  they  con- 
sume each  day),  men  would  still  have 
to  consider  additional  weight- 
reducing  "activities"  such  as: 

•  Dodging  the  issue 400 

•  Covering  up 250 

•  Blowing  the  whistle  150 

•  Spinning  wheels  200 

•  Batting  zero 1 50 


A  Matter  of  Taste 


Eating  habits  have  changed  a  lot  the 
past  10  years.  While  total  food  intake 
remains  about  the  same  in  this 
country  (at  almost  three-fourths  of  a 
ton  per  person,  per  year)  individual 
food  tastes  have  varied  substantially. 

Americans,  on  the  average,  are  eating 
less  pork  and  lamb,  fewer  eggs,  and 
drinking  less  milk.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  American  now 
consumes  more  beef  and  veal, 
chickens  and  turkeys,  fats,  oils, 
cheese,  fish,  and  fruits  and  processed 
vegetables. 

Economist    Allen    Johnson    of   the 

Economics,  Statistics,  and 
Cooperatives  Service  explains  that 
over  the  past  10  years  domestic  con- 
sumption of  food  from  animals  has 
continued  at  about  the  same  level. 
However,  he  said,  "beef  and  veal  con- 
sumption on  a  retail  weight  basis  rose 
from  81  pounds  to  89  pounds  per 
person.  This  trend  is  the  result  of  our 
generally  affluent  lifestyles  and  the 
ability  of  the  cattle  industry  to 
produce  increasing  quantities  of 
beef." 


Pork  consumption,  Johnson  said, 
declined  over  the  1 0-year  period  from 
just  over  61  pounds  to  57  pounds  "in 
spite  of  the  transition  to  leaner  pork. 
Lamb  consumption  continues 
small,"  he  said,  "showing  a  sub- 
stantial decline  from  3  pounds  in 
1968  to  1-1/2  pounds  m  1978. 


Johnson  said  that  over  the  years, 
poultry  has  become  more  popular. 
The  combined  consumption  of 
chickens  and  turkeys  has  increased 
from  45  pounds  to  57  pounds,  partly 
in  response  to  new  cost-reducing 
production  methods.  Poultry  con- 
sumption may  have  also  increased  as 
a  result  of  greater  awareness  of  fat  in 
the  diet. 


Fish  consumption  has  also  risen 
about  17  percent  since  1968. 

Johnson  said  that  some  of  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of 
individual  foods  undoubtedly  comes 
Irom  the  expansion  of  fast  food 
restaurants. 

During  the  past  decade,  he  noted,  egg 
consumption  fell  13  percent  (ap- 
parently because  of  changing  break- 
fast habits  and  the  increased  concern 
over  cholesterol),  milk  and  cream 
consumption  declined  about  four 
percent,  cheese  consumption  in- 
creased 60  percent,  fats  and  oils  con- 
sumption increased  10  percent,  and 
fruit  and  vegetable  intake  overall  also 
expanded. 

Taking  a  look  ahead,  Johnson  said, 
total  red  meat  and  poultry  con- 
sumption in  1979  should  be  slightly 
higher  than  in  1978,  dairy  product 
consumption  may  rise  slightly  this 
year,  total  fruit  consumption  likely 
will  decrease,  vegetable  con- 
sumption is  expected  to  rise,  cereal 
consumption  will  continue  at  about 
its  present  level,  and  coffee  con- 
sumption will  continue  at  the  reduc- 
ed 1978  level. 


A  Happy  Surveyor 

Some  people  spend  a  large  part  of  the 
working  day  complaining  about  their 
jobs.  Florieta  Jones  isn't  one  of  them. 
She  likes  what  she  does,  and  says  so. 

"I  have  had  numerous  jobs  during  the 
past  25  years,  but  none  that  compares 
to  this  one  in  terms  of  real  challenge, 
variety,  and  interest." 

An  enumerator  for  ESCS — the 
Economics,  Statistics,  and 
Cooperatives  Service — Jones  works 
for  USDA  out  of  Berry,  Ky.  She 
gathers  information  on  crops, 
livestock,  production  costs,  and 
other  farm  operations  by  surveying 
farmers  and  farm  businesses.  From 
this  information,  and  other  data 
supplied  from  around  the  country, 
ESCS  puts  together  reports  that  indi- 
cate this  country's  food  supply. 

Jones  adds,  "Meeting  people  is  just 
plain  fun  to  me,  and  there's  always 
that  little  tingle  of  excitement  that 
comes  with  knocking  on  a  door  for 
the  first  time  and  wondering  just 
what  kind  of  person  will  answer. 

"The  tension  mounts  during  that  first 
15-30  seconds  as  I'm  introducing 
myself,  while  trying  to  evaluate  the 
best  way  to  handle  this  individual. 

— Continued  on  page  4 
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applauded  the  commitment  of  male 
and  female  employees  on  the  Tahoe 
which,  he  said,  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  women. 


Jhe  33rd  Annual  Honor  Awards  ceremony  will  be  held  this  year  on  May  23  at  the  foot  of 
the  Washington  Monument.  During  the  ceremony.  Secretary  Bergland  will  present  93 
awards  to  USD  A  employees  for  Distinguished  and  Superior  service.  In  preparation  for 
the  ceremony,  the  Secretary  met  with  members  of  the  honor  awards  committee  at  USDA. 
The  members  are,  from  left:  Dr.  William  P.  Stephens,  New  Mexico  State  director  of 
Agriculture:  Henrietta  McArthur  Singletary,  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  rural  develop- 
ment, USDA;  Secretary  Bergland;  Dr.  Lorraine  Williams,  vice  president  of  Howard 
University,  Wash.,  D.C:  Dr.  Bennie  D.  May  berry,  director  of  research,  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  Paul  Pippert,  executive  farm  director,  station  KICT/  KFRM, 
Wichita,  Kans.;  and  Leroy  Schecher,  manager  of  Grand  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Bison,  S.  Dak. 


Underwater  Food; 
Expert  Named  ^^ 


1  'W' 

Bille  Hougart,  a^i^mer  White  House 
adviser  on  fooa  and  nutrition,  has 
been  appointed  aquaculture 
coordinator  for  USDA.  He  will  also 
aquaculture      program 


serve 


as 


manager  for^he  Science  and  Educa- 
tion Administration. 

Aquaculture  is  the  human-controlled 
cultivation  and  harvesting  of  under- 
water species  (both  plants  and 
animals)  for  food,  recreation,  home 
use,  or  ornamental  purposes. 

A  veteran  worker  in  the  aquatic 
foods  area,  Hougart  will  be  responsi- 
ble primarily  for  directing  and 
overseeing  the  development  of  a 
USDA  aquaculture  plan,  and  for 
coordinating  efforts  with  other 
federal  agencies.  Congress,  and  the 
industry.  Within  SEA,  Hougart  will 
coordinate  current  and  expanded 
programs  related  to  aquaculture. 

Hougart  comes  to  USDA  from  the 


Executive  Office  of  the  President 
where  he  was  an  adviser  for  the 
President's  reorganization  project  on 
food  and  autrition. 

From  1975  to  1978,  Hougart  worked 
for  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  national  research 
problems  in  agriculture  and 
renewable  resources.  His  efforts 
resulted  in  reports  on  climate  and 
food  and  agriculture  production  and 
aquaculture. 

Hougart  is  a  former  administrator  of 
the  National  Cotton  Council  of 
America,  and  of  Cotton  Council 
International.  He  has  a  B.S.  degree 
from  American  University  and  a 
master's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He  is  currently  working 
toward  a  doctorate. 

Hougart  is  a  recipient  of  the  National 
Resources  Institute  Research 
Fellowship. 


one  good  way 
to  save 
your  bread 


Bille  Hougart,  former  White  House 
adviser  on  food  and  nutrition,  will  direct 
USDA's  underwater  plant  and  food 
programs  and  coordinate  the 
Department's  efforts  with  other 
aquaculture  plans  nationwide.  Hougart  is 
also  responsible  for  managing  aquacul- 
ture programs  within  the  Science  and 
Education  Administration. 


Continued  from  page  3 

Formally  or  informally?  Good  gram- 
mar and  sophisticated  terminology, 
or  'Ain't  this  awful  weather?'  and  a 
very  simple  explanation  of  the 
survey? 

"The  variety  of  the  survey  is  an 
enjoyable  part  of  this  work,  too.  We 
don't  have  time  to  get  bored  with  one 
subject  and  lose  interest  in  the 
farmers'  responses.  The  ever-chang- 
ing locations  for  interviews  (not  only 
from  county  to  county  but  from  an 
elegant  living  room  in  front  of  a 
warm,  cozy  fire,  to  wading  through 
mud  and  manure  to  a  stripping  room 
or  milking  parlor  the  same  day)  keeps 
me  stimulated  and  eager  to  know 
what's  coming  next. 

'T'm  looking  forward  to  many  more 
happy  years  doing  this  work." 


USDA  is  published  biweekly  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Office  of 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs,  Rm. 
5iO-A,  Washington,  D.C.  20250,  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees 
who  request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
USDA. 
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A  Life  Spent  Putting  Things  Right 


The  years  have  been  kind  to  Betty  K. 
Stiverson,  staff  assistant  to  Secretary 
Bergland.  Looking  back  on  her  life, 
she  said,  "I  feel  fortunate  in  that  I've 
never  felt  discrimination  because  1 
am  a  woman.  1  have  never  had  to  be  a 
tambourine  ringer  or  bra  burner.  I've 
been  fortunate  in  having  worked  with 
people  who  felt  every  individual  has  a 
right  to  achieve  as  much  as  he  or  she 
is  capable  of." 

And  capable  Stiverson  is.  From  Ohio 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  from  the 
State  House  to  Capitol  Hill,  Stiver- 
son  has  left  in  her  wake  a  string  of 
satisfying  achievements.  Now,  with 
USDA,  she  is  continuing  her  success. 

Since  joining  the  Department  two 
years  ago,  Stiverson  has  accom- 
plished something  no  other  person 
has  even  tried.  She  has  dramatically 
reduced  the  turnaround  time  for 
answering  priority  mail,  or  mail 
addressed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  established  leader  of  Executive 
Correspondence  and  Records, 
Stiverson  said:  "When  I  first  came 
here,  this  Department  had  corres- 
pondence that  was  over  a  year  and  a 
half  old.  The  correspondence  unit 
had  serious  problems.  Almost  daily  it 
was  getting  calls  from  the  Hill,  the 
White  House,  and  from  citizens  who 
had  just  never  gotten  a  reply  to  a 
letter. 

"Mail  stayed  around  in  an  office  for  a 
week  without  ever  being  assigned  a 
number.  Nobody  was  moving  it.  We 
have  since  turned  that  around.  Our 
goal  is  a  seven  day  turnaround 
between  the  time  a  letter  comes  into 
the  Department  until  a  final  reply 
goes  out." 

In  her  second  floor  office,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Secretary's 
quarters,  Stiverson  said  that  the  same 
day  mail  is  received,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged. "The  acknowledgment,"  she 
explained,  "lets  people  know  that  we 
did  indeed  hear  from  them  and  that 


Staff  assistant  to  Secretary  Bergland  Betty  K.  Stiverson  (right)  confers  with 
her  boss  on  USDA 's  faster  response  rate  to  top  priority  mail.  Head  of 
Executive  Correspondence  and  Records,  Stiverson  oversees  all  mail 
addressed  to  the  Secretary's  Office  and  carefully  reviews  all  messages  signed 
personally  by  the  Secretary. 


someone  will  be  following  up  with  a 
reply.  1  would  say  that  99  percent  of 
the  mail  that  comes  in  now  is 
acknowledged."  And  that  means  an 
average  of  over  2,000  letters  a  week. 

Gracious,  charming,  sensitive,  and 
concerned,  Stiverson  noted  that 
"when  the  average  person  writes  to 
government  they  usually  are  highly 
emotional  on  an  issue,  or  they  are  in 
real  trouble  of  some  kind.  They  need 
help  from  their  government  and  they 
want  it. 

"Secretary  Bergland  is  determined 
that  we  be  a  responsive  Department. 
Probably  the  biggest  single  factor  in 
our  becoming  more  responsive  has 
been  the  Secretary's  personal  interest 
and  his  saying  in  policy  staff 
meetings,  T  want  the  mail  out.'  Many 


times  he  even  puts  a  personal  note  on 
an  outgoing  letter  as  a  means  of 
keeping  aware  of  the  kinds  of 
responses  we  are  making." 

Stiverson's  job  is  to  review 
everything  the  Secretary  signs,  or  an 
average  of  200  "jackets"  a  day. 
"Frequently,"  Stiverson  said,  "peo- 
ple will  ask  how  can  the  Secretary 
take  the  time.  I  tell  them  the 
Secretary  takes  the  time  because  he 
believes,  as  do  I,  that  when  a  person 
writes  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  person  has  a  right  to  get  a 
letter  back  from  the  Secretary.  The 
person  has  not  written  to  someone  he 
has  never  seen  or  heard  of,  or 
someone  in  an  agency.  The  person 
has  written  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture." 

Cont'd  on  page  2 
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Stiverson  said  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Secretary's  signing  his  own  mail,  "I 
think  we're  getting  a  better  quality  of 
writing.  Not  many  people  are  getting 
what  I  would  term  a  'Yeh,  we  got  it' 
type  of  reply.  Letter  answerers  are 
now  having  to  tell  people 
something." 

As  a  case  in  point,  Stiverson  men- 
tioned a  letter  from  a  Maine  potato 
farmer  who  asked  about  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  to  his  soil.  "He  wrote  to 
Secretary  Bergland.  The  response  to 
that  letter  went  into  some  detail  on 
what  we  base  our  recommendations 
regarding  the  pH  on  his  land.  If  that 
letter  had  not  been  for  the  Secre- 
tary's signature,  the  reply  might  have 
been  'Here  is  a  copy  of  a  booklet 
which  will  help  you  figure  it  out.' 

"I  don't  think  the  burden  on 
letterwriters  is  any  more  severe  than 
if  they  were  writing  a  letter  for  their 
own  signature.  They  should  take  the 
same  care  in  preparing  a  letter  for 
their  own  signature  as  they  would  for 
the  Secretary." 

Realizing  the  Secretary's  desire  and 
her  own  wish  to  do  a  top-flight  job. 


Stiverson  set  out  to  develop  a  first- 
rate  "answering  service."  Trans- 
ferring skills  she  had  acquired  in 
Ohio,  Stiverson  worked  day  and 
night — and  sometimes  weekends — to 
develop  a  high-speed  computerized 
correspondence  system.  What  she 
came  up  with  was  a  system  that 
reduces  from  six  days  to  six  hours  the 
time  between  receiving  a  letter  and 
routing  it  for  reply. 


Through  the  system,  operators  in  the 
correspondence  unit  know  where 
every  piece  of  priority  mail  is  at  any 
given  time.  Under  the  system,  once  a 
letter  is  received  in  the  unit,  it  is 
separated  according  to  addressee, 
assigned  a^  control  number  (which 
designates  how  the  letter  is  to  be 
handled),  logged  into  the  computer, 
microfilmed,  and  forwarded  to  the 
proper  agency.  The  agency  then  has 
seven  days  to  respond  to  the  letter,  or 
show  cause  why  it  can't. 

Says  Stiverson:  "Each  week  I  do  a 
report  to  agency  administrators 
telling  them,  item  by  item,  which 
controlled  correspondence  in  their 
agency  is  seven  days  old  and  has 


At  correspondence  control  headquarters,  Stiverson  (standing)  observes  computerized 
system  in  operation.  Operating  one  of  three  high-speed  word  processors  is  acting  unit 
supervisor  Doris  C.  Miller.  Communicating  with  computer,  the  word  processor  composes 
a  one-page  letter— complete  with  addressed  envelope— in  only  55  seconds. 


therefore  fallen  into  the  overdue  cate- 
gory. I  also  do  another  report  that 
goes  to  the  assistant  secretaries.  That 
reports  lists  all  of  the  agencies  for 
which  the  assistant  secretaries  are 
responsible,  and  the  controlled 
correspondence  outstanding  in  each. 
This  has  been  a  big  help  in  our 
becoming  more  responsive." 

As  evidence  of  increased  responsive- 
ness, hanging  on  Stiverson's  wall  is  a 
citation  from  the  White  House  prais- 
ing USDA  for  improving  its  mail 
response  rate  from  66  to  93  percent. 
The  citation  was  signed  by  President 
Carter. 

A  former  assistant  to  Philip  Hart,  the 
late  U.S.  Senator,  Stiverson  first 
realized  the  advantages  of  computers 
while  working  for  the  Ohio 
Cosmetology  Board.  The  board  was 
responsible  for  inspecting  and  licens- 
ing beauty  schools  and  salons. 
During  her  term,  Stiverson  started 
the  board  on  using  computer  licens- 
ing procedures,  and  eliminated  the 
process  of  paying  for  licenses  in  cash. 
Says  Stiverson.  "Computer  licensing 
was  one  of  the  things  that  1  consider  a 
real  accomplishment.  When  1  went  to 
work  on  the  board,  the  board  had  a 
room  about  the  size  of  an  office 
which  it  called  'the  safe.'  The  door  to 
the  room  had  a  great  big  lock  on  it, 
and  money  was  kept  in  cash  on 
shelves  which  ran  all  the  way  to  the 
ceiling.  I  started  the  procedure  of 
paying  for  licenses  by  check  or 
money  order  and  of  issuing  licenses 
by  computer.  By  computerizing  the 
operation,  we  brought  in  over  three 
times  as  much  money  as  we  spent." 

Stiverson  said  another  of  her 
successes  on  the  board  was  integrat- 
ing Ohio's  beauty  salons.  "For  30 
years,"  she  said,  "the  Ohio  board  had 
not  permitted  black  inspectors  to 
inspect  white  beauty  shops  and  vice 
versa.  We  changed  all  that.  We  inte- 
grated a  lot  of  public  facilities  and 
created  new  opportunities.  The  first 
male  inspector  came  on  board  under 
my  term." 

A  dedicated  public  servant,  Stiverson 
has  "served  more  time"  than  an 
average  prison  inmate.  In  addition  to 
serving  on  the  cosmetology  board 
and  the  governor's  staff.  Stiverson 
worked  for  two  wartime  agencies,  a 
district  judge,  the  Ohio  Turnpike 
Commission  (during  the  building  of 
the  turnpike),  the  forerunner  agency 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 

Cont'd  on  page  3 
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and  Urban  Development,  a  trade 
association,  a  large  contractor,  and  a 
law  firm,  all  prior  to  joining  Sen. 
Hart's  staff  where  she  worked  for 
over  nine  years  until  his  death. 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  than 
computerizing  her  operation  has 
been  Stiverson's  efforts  to  improve 
and  upgrade  her  subordinates.  Since 
Stiverson  took  over,  employees  in  the 
correspondence  unit  have  taken  a 
number  of  courses  in  reading,  proof- 
reading,  editing,  telephone 
communications,  and  other  subjects. 
"We've  made  some  major 
accomplishments  in  the  area  of 
retraining,"  said  Stiverson.  "We  are 
improving  job  skills. 

"Two  years  ago,  the  only  equipment 
in  the  correspondence  unit  was  a 
slowspeed  machine  that  was 
operated  by  an  employee  who  had 
been  trained  on  the  job.  She  never 
had  any  formal  instruction  on  how  to 
run  the  machine.  Now  we  have 
retrained  people  who  use  highly 
sophisticated  equipment.  We  have 
high-speed  jet  printers  that  can 
compose  a  one-page  letter — 
complete  with  address — in  only  55 
seconds. 

"We  have  also  been  able  to  make 
some  changes  in  grade  structure  in 
the  unit,"  Stiverson  added.  "Of  the  16 
employees  in  the  unit,"  she  said, 
"four  have  received  two-grade 
promotions,  one  a  quality  increase, 
and  all  have  been  given  a  cash  award 
presented  by  Secretary  Bergland. 

"I  couldn't  be  prouder  of  those 
employees,"  Stiverson  exclaimed. 
"Until  recently,  they,  in  my  opin- 
ion, had  been  one  of  the  most 
neglected  areas  of  this  Department. 
There  had  been  no  promotions  in  the 
unit  for  at  least  five  years  and  there 
was  no  job  potential  for  moving  on. 
The  only  moving  on  would  be 
moving  out.  The  employees 
themselves  are  pretty  proud  of  what 
they  have  accomplished,  and  of  what 
we  have  accomplished  together. 
There  is  still  a  lot  to  be  done  in  terms 
of  upward  mobility." 

As  a  result  of  the  redevelopment  of 
the  unit,  and  the  renovation  of  office 
space,  Stiverson  said  she  is  now  "get- 
ting applications  from  people  else- 
where in  the  Department  who  want 
to  work  in  the  correspondence 
section,"  As  for  the  renovated  space, 


Doors  of  opportunity  for  US  DA  employees  are  opened  at  a  recent  ribbon 
cutting  ceremony  at  Florida  A&M  University  in  Tallahassee.  An  agreement 
signed  earlier  this  year  between  the  Department  and  the  university 
established  USDA's  first  training  center  at  a  black  land  grant  university.  An 
estimated  1,000  employees  will  be  trained  at  the  center  through  a  series  of 
weeklong  classes  in  management  development,  credit  and  financial  analysis, 
and  FmHA  programs.  Marking  the  occasion  were,  left  to  right:  Pat  Thomas, 
Florida  State  Senator:  Dr.  E.  T.  York,  chancellor  of  the  State  university 
system;  Dr.  Walter  Smith,  president  of  Florida  A&M:  Gordon  Cavanaugh, 
FmHA  Administrator:  Wayne  Mixon,  Florida  Lt.  Governor;  and  Michael 
Hightower,  FmHA  Florida  State  director. 


Stiverson  said  that  "it's  scientifically 
geared  for  ease  of  supervision.  Each 
person  has  what  really  amounts  to  a 
private  office.  Yet,  they  are  all  acces- 
sible to  one  another  and  to  the  super- 
visor." 

Despite  having  to  review  nearly  200 
letters  a  day,  Stiverson  said  she  still 
reads  a  lot  during  her  leisure  and  does 
a  great  deal  of  needlepoint.  "I  also  go 
to  the  theater  a  lot  and  enjoy  my  two 
grandsons.  1  like  to  travel,  too, 
although  I  haven't  had  much  time  for 
that  lately. 

"One  of  the  driving  forces  behind  my 
career  has  been  the  desire  to  provide 
a  good  life  for  my  three  children.  1 
raised  them  alone.  I  was  divorced 
when  they  were  all  very  young.  I  get  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  my  work 
as  I  have  throughout  my  career.  1 
tend  to  believe  what  my  grand- 
mother used  to  say,  that  'Hard  work 
is  its  own  reward.'  " 

Stiverson  said  that  one  thing  she  has 
regretted  just  a  little  in  life  is  that  she 


married  just  six  months  short  of  her 
R.N.  degree.  She  has,  however,  con- 
tinued her  interest  in  nursing  to  some 
extent.  She  was  a  volunteer  several 
years  ago  at  a  drug  treatment  center 
in  Washington,  D.C.  "I  found  the  old 
nurse's  training  came  right  back," 
said  Stiverson. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  Stiver- 
son? 

"Sometime  down  the  line  I  would  like 
very  much  to  be  the  administrator  of 
a  senior  citizens  housing  project.  I 
think  it  would  be  something  1  could 
do  well  after  I'm  retired,  or  tired  or 
government.  I  think  we  should  make 
those  last  years  of  our  elderly  as 
exciting  and  comfortable  as  possible. 

"It's  tragic  to  read  that  somebody  got 
a  50-year  watch  and  dropped  dead 
three  months  later.  We're  doing  far 
too  little  with  people  who've  worked 
hard  all  their  lives  and  have  never 
developed  hobbies  and  interests 
other  than  their  work." 

Fortunately,  Stiverson  doesn't  fit 
that  category,  d 


Thanks  A  Million 

A  million  dollars  will  make  almost 
anybody  smile.  Two  million  will 
make  them  smile  broader. 

In  Sitka,  Alas.,  far  from  the  bustle  of 
the  "Lower  48,"  a  mother  and 
daughter  are  virtually  "all  smiles" 
after  receiving  a  check  for  $1,725,- 
000.  The  money  represents  a  loan 
made  by  the  National  Bank  of  Alaska 
to  modernize  a  23-year-old  grocery 
business.  Guaranteed  by  USDA's 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
loan  was  used  to  finance  construc- 
tion of  a  new  store  and  an  adjacent 
parking  lot. 

The  real  significance  of  the  money, 
however,  is  that  the  co-owners  of  the 
grocery — Carolyn  Hammack  and 
Mardelle  Westover — are  the  first 
business  women  ever  to  receive  a  loan 
for  over  $1  million  guaranteed  by 
FmHA. 

To  make  it  easier  for  women  to 
obtain  capital  to  finance  a  business, 
FmHA  targeted  $50  million  for  fiscal 
79  to  guarantee  loans:  made  to  busi- 
ness women  by  commercial  lenders. 

in  Alaska  to  represent  FmHA  at  a 
loan  closirt^jceremony  involving  the 
new  supeffnarket  was.  Henrietta 
McArthur  S^gletary,  deputy  assis- 
tant secretary  for  rural  development. 
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A  Balanced  Change 

Dale  E.  Hathaway  has  been 
promoted  to  Under  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs,  a  rank 
corresponding  to  a  level  equal  to 
many  of  the  U.S.  and  foreign  officials 
with  whom  he  deals  regularly. 
Formerly  assistant  secretary, 
Hathaway  was  sworn  in  under  his 
new  title  April  10,  after  returning 
from  a  monthlong  trade  mission  to 
China. 


Employees  who  decide  to  drop  their 
federal  life  insurance  can  later  change 
their  minds  and  re-enroll,  but  only  if 
they:  have  been  out  of  the  program 
for  at  least  one  year,  are  under  age  50, 
and  pass  a  physical  exam. 


Henrietta  McArthur  Singletary  (center),  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  rural  develop- 
ment, congratulates  Carolyn  Hammack  (right)  and  her  mother,  Mardelle  Westover,  co- 
owners  of  a  supermarket  in  Sitka,  Alas.,  on  their  pioneer  achievement.  The  occasion  was 
the  closing  of  a  $1,725,000  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
loan  was  the  first  made  to  business  women  for  over  $1  million  and  guaranteed  by  FmHA. 

Time's  A-Wastin' 


Not  many  people  would  thoughtless- 
ly throw  away  two  hours'  pay  every 
day.  Yet  most  people  waste  at  least 
two  hours  at  work  every  day, 
according  to  studies  by  private  time 
management  specialists. 

Time-wasting  is  a  widespread 
disease — but  it's  not  incurable. 
Better  planning  and  developing  a  few 
worthwhile  habits  can  help 
employees  make  every  minute  count. 

Instead  of  deciding  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  then  trying  to  find  time  to 
do  it,  employees  should  determine 
how  much  time  is  available  and  then 
set  priorities.  Because  human  nature 
encourages  one  to  complete  easy 
tasks  first,  a  conscious  effort  should 
be  made  to  tackle  the  important  jobs 
first. 

Cultivating  the  following  habits  can 
also  help  employees  achieve  more  in 
less  time: 

— List  all  the  tasks  to  be  accom- 
plished each  morning,  rank  them  in 
order  of  importance,  and  then  assign 
each  an  alloted  time.  If  you  start 
falling  behind  you'll  have  to  pick  up 
the  pace. 

— Don't  try  to  juggle  three  or  four 
tasks  at  once.  Pick  the  most 
important,  stick  with  it  until  it's 
finished,  and  then  go  on  to  the  next. 


— Don't  grind  yourself  down  by 
working  long  periods  without  a 
break.  Stand  up,  move  around,  or 
return  phone  calls  for  a  few  minutes 
every  hour  or  so.  You'll  continue 
your  work  refreshed  and  get  it  done 
faster. 

— Set  aside  certain  times  of  the  day 
when  you  wish  to  discourage 
interruptions.  Close  your  door,  or  try 
putting  a  sign  on  your  desk  saying, 
"On  Deadline."  The  telephone  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  interrup- 
tion. Learn  to  keep  calls  short.  If 
you're  really  rushed,  tell  the  caller 
you're  busy  and  will  call  back  later. 

Finally,  if  a  job  is  worth  doing,  take 
the  time  to  do  it  right.  Otherwise, 
you'll  have  to  use  more  time  to  do  it 
over. 


USDA  is  published  biweekly  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs,  Rm. 
510-A,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20250,  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees 
who  request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
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An  "Elevating"  Experience 


Grain  inspection  may  be  man's  work, 
but  it's  a  job  for  women  too. 
Provided — the  women  are  not  afraid 
of  long  hours  and  hard  work. 

Three  young  women  who  aren't 
afraid  are  Jan  Gossard,  Edith 
Winters,  and  Kathy  Sampson.  All 

three  "earned  their  stripes"  working 
in  grain  elevators  in  jobs  traditionally 
reserved  for  men.  Since  they  started, 
they've  been  promoted  and  are  now 
working  in  Washington  for  the 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
(FGIS). 

In  the  grain  elevators,  Gossard, 
Winters,  and  Sampson  were  all 
agricultural  commodity  graders, 
whose  job  it  was  to  weigh  and  inspect 
grain  for  exporting.  During  peak 
periods,  when  grain  was  harvested 


and  delivered  to  the  elevators  in  large 
quantities,  the  trio  often  found 
themselves  working  12  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week. 

Reflecting  on  their  previous  ex- 
periences, the  women  agreed  that 
working  conditions  at  the  elevators 
were  often  "dusty,  dirty,  and 
dangerous."  Said  Winters,  who 
worked  for  a  year  in  elevators  in 
Chicago:  "The  work  was  hard. 
There's  nothing  easy  about  sampling 
grain  in  railroad  cars,  and  the  dust 
bothered  me.  But  what  made  it 
tolerable  was  the  people  I  worked 
with. 

"Not  all  of  them  liked  the  idea  of  a 
woman  in  an  elevator,  and 
sometimes  they  snubbed  me.  But  at 
one  of  the  elevators,  1  met  a  lot  of 


During  a  get-together  in  between  travels,  former  grain  inspectors  Edith 
Winters  (left,  in  above  photo)  and  Jan  Gossard  recall  past  field 
experiences  that  earned  them  promotions  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Winters 
worked  in  grain  elevators  in  Chicago,  while  Gossard  worked  in  elevators 
in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  Now  classified  as  grain  marketing 
specialists.  Winters  and  Gossard  travel  around  the  country  to  ensure 
proper  weighing  and  grading  of  grain  loaded  on  ships  for  exporting.  A 
third  former  inspector,  and  a  colleague  of  Winters  and  Gossard,  is  Kathy 
Sampson  (right)  who  began  her  grain  career  in  Baltimore.  Also  working 
out  of  Washington  these  days,  Sampson  keeps  track  of  grain  stored  in 
elevators  throughout  the  Nation. 


people  I  liked,  and  that  made  the 
work  go  faster." 

Gossard,  who  worked  in  elevators  in 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  said: 
"There  we  were  just  out  of  college, 
working  alongside  older  men  who 
had  inspected  grain  for  20  years 
before  they  got  the  same  promotions 
it  took  us  two  years  to  earn. 

"There  was  some  resentment  at  first, 
but  gradually  it  wore  off.  As  long  as 
we  showed  an  interest,  they  didn't 
stint  on  training  us.  They  wanted  us 
to  learn  the  job,  too." 


Sampson,  who  also  worked  in 
Baltimore  elevators,  said  that  "being 
a  female  in  a  traditionally  male  job 
can  be  a  handicap.  But  it  can  also  be 
an  advantage.  Some  of  the  men  in  the 
elevators  were  more  willing  to 
cooperate  with  women  than  with 
other  men. 

Cont'd  on  page  2 


Special  Travel  Rates 

Akron,  Ohio — $42;  Lexington, 
Ky.— $44;  New  Haven,  Conn.— $45; 
Tucson,  Ariz. — $48;  San  Diego, 
Calif.— $50. 

These  five  cities,  plus  65  more  like 
them,  now  enable  government 
workers  traveling  on  official  business 
to  receive  more  money  for  food  and 
lodging. 

By  order  of  GSA,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  daily  sub- 
sistence rates  for  travel  to  certain 
cities  have  been  increased  to  cover 
actual  expenses.  Announcement  of 
the  new  rate  increases  brings  to  92  the 
number  of  areas  where  government 
travelers  may  collect  actual  sub- 
sistence. Travel  to  the  areas  previous- 
ly was  limited  to  $35  a  day. 

In  announcing  the  rate  increases, 
GSA  said  that  it  has  also  proposed  to 
raise  per  diem  (for  travel  to  any  area) 
from  $35  to  $50,  and  to  increase  the 
actual  expense  limit  from  $50  to  $75. 
Currently,  the  maximum  any 
employee  may  receive  for  one  day's 
travel — whether  for  per  diem  or 
actual  expenses — is  $50. 

In  order  for  the  proposal  to  become 
effective,  however,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  would  have 
to  approve  it,  and  Congress  would 
have  to  pass  a  new  law. 

Rate  increases  for  the  70  newly 
designated  areas  ranged  from  $39  in 
Springfield,  111.,  to  $50  in  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  San  Diego,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  Los 
Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  and  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 


GSA  also  announced  higher  sub- 
sistence rates  for  20  of  the  22  existing 
high  rate  areas.  They  are: 

Chicago— from  $45  to  $50 
Houston — from  $41  to  $50 
San  Francisco — $45  to  $50 
Baltimore— $41  to  $50 
Miami— $43  to  $48 
Albany,  N.Y.— $39  to  $47 
Detroit— $42  to  $50 
Las  Vegas— $48  to  $50 
Newark,  N.J.— $45  to  $50 
Providence,  R.I.— $40  to  $45 
Dallas— $39  to  $50 
New  Orleans— $44  to  $50 
Bridgeport,  Conn.— $40  to  $48 
Boston— $49  to  $50 
Philadelphia— $46  to  $50 
Charleston,  W.  Va— $39  to  $47 


Cont'd  from  page  1 

"I  was  a  shift  leader,  and  sometimes 
there  were  problems  when  I  had  to 
give  orders  to  an  all-male  crew.  But  if 
you  know  your  job  the  men  tend  to 
forget  that  the  shift  leader  is  a  female. 
You're  just  another  person  doing  a 
job." 

In  response  to  dangers  at  grain 
elevators.  USDA  has  instituted  new 
safety  regulations  and  appointed  a 
special  assistant  for  grain  elevator 
safety.  The  regulations  give  super- 
visors authority  to  order  federal 
employees  out  of  an  elevator  until  all 
potentially  dangerous  conditions 
have  been  corrected. 

Winters  said  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
her  elevator  experience,  she  doubts 
that  she  would  be  in  her  present  job. 
Prior  elevator  experience,  she  said, 
"was  one  of  the  qualifications  for  the 
job  I  have  now." 

In  their  present  positions,  the  women 
are  all  grain  marketing  specialists, 
although  each  does  a  different  job. 

Gossard  takes  part  in  on-site  com- 
pUance  reviews  of  state  and  private 
grain  inspection  agencies  around  the 
country.  The  reviews  ensure  that 
agencies  are  complying  with 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  and  that  they  can  be 
designated  as  official  grain  inspec- 
tion agencies.  The  Grain  Standards 
Act,  under  which  FGIS  was  es- 
tablished, requires  that  all  U.S.  grain 
destined  for  export — with  some 
exceptions — undergo  inspection  as  it 
is  loaded  aboard  ship.  Domestic 
grain  marketed  at  inland  locations  is 
inspected  under  FGIS  supervision  by 
state  departments  of  agriculture  and 
private  firms. 

In  her  present  position,  Winters 
travels  once  a  month  to  elevators 
across  the  country  where  she  and 
three  other  instructors  give  seminars 
in  grain  weighing.  She  is  also  work- 


Milwaukee— $39  to  $44 
Los  Angeles— $40  to  $50 
Hartford,  Conn.— $39  to  $50 
Minneapolis — $41  to  $47 

Travelers  to  New  York  City  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  already  receive 
the  $50  maximum. 

For  a  listing  of  all  the  new  rate 
increases  and  the  cities  they  apply  to, 
contact  your  personnel  office. 


ing  on  a  procedures  manual  which  is 
to  be  used  for  future  training 
sessions. 

The  remainder  of  the  trio,  Kathy 
Sampson,  now  works  in  inventory 
monitoring.  She  helps  keep  track  of 
inbound  and  outbound  grain  stored 
in  elevators,  so  that  FGIS  and  the 
states  will  know  what  each  export 
elevator  has  in  stock  at  any  given 
time.. 

Commenting  further  on  the  grain 
inspection  business,  Gossard  said, 
"It's  still  a  man's  field.  It  may  never 
be  a  woman's  field  because  the 
government  is  the  only  large  agency 
hiring  women  to  weigh  and  grade 
grain. 

"When  I  first  got  to  Washington,  I 
had  to  get  used  to  working  around  so 
many  other  women.  But  I  like  it 
here,"  she  said.  "The  hours  and 
working  conditions  are  better,  and  I 
enjoy  running  into  people  I  used  to 
know  when  I  worked  in  the  field.  It's 
kind  of  like  a  big  family  working 
together."  d 


PEOPLE 

Donald  L.  Houston,  acting  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Service  since  last  December, 
has  been  officially  named  ad- 
ministrator of  the  agency. 

In  announcing  the  appointment, 
Assistant  Secretary  Carol  Foreman 
said,  "Dr.  Houston  has  been  doing  an 
outstanding  job  in  providing 
leadership  to  one  of  the 
Department's  largest  agencies.  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  Dr. 
Houston's  continuing  ability  to 
administer  FSQS  programs." 

Before  last  fall.  Dr.  Houston  served 
as  FSQS  deputy  administrator 
responsible  for  the  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  program,  which  includes 
federal  inspection  of  meat  and 
poultry;  standardization  and  volun- 
tary grading  services  for  meat, 
poultry,  fruit,  vegetable  and  dairy 
products;  inspection  of  egg  products; 
and  the  various  food  purchasing 
operations  for  the  Department's 
school  lunch  and  other  domestic 
food  programs. 

Houston  joined  the  Department  in 
1961  and  has  held  a  number  of 
responsible  positions  related  to  food 
processing  and  food  hygiene. 


The  L— o— n— g  Wait 

Scientists  sometimes  need  a  lot  of 
patience. 

In  1963,  for  instance,  entomologist 
Donald  W.  Hamilton  embarked  on 
an  experiment  that  would  last  the  rest 
of  his  professional  life.  In  fact,  the 
experiment  would  see  him  retired  for 
almost  a  decade  before  yielding  any 
concrete  results. 

The  project  involved  using  several 
different  pesticides  to  control  the 
"singing"  cicada,  and  then  sitting 
back  and  waiting  to  see  how  well  they 
did.  The  wait  lasted  a  total  of  13 
years. 

That's  how  long  some  cicadas  take  to 
develop.  Scientists  at  the  research 
station  where  Hamilton  worked,  in 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  point  out  that  there 
are  two  types  of  periodic  cicada  in 
this  country.  One  requires  13  years 
for  full  development,  the  other  takes 
17  years.  Until  they  are  fully  grown, 
the  insects  feed  on  plant  roots,  then 
emerge  from  the  ground  in  enormous 
numbers  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer. 

The  scientists  noted  that  because 
different  broods  of  cicadas  emerge  at 
different  times,  emergence  of  one  or 
more  broods  occurs  every  year.  The 
males  emerge  first  and  await  the 
arrival  of  the  females  in  order  to 
begin  the  mating  process.  Once  that 
is  over,  the  males  die  off  and  the 
females  deposit  their  eggs  in  bored- 
out  tree  branches.  The  females  then 
also  die  off,  and  the  eggs  begin  to 
hatch.  Soon,  young  insects  begin 
falling  to  the  ground  and  burrowing 
down  and  attaching  themselves  to 
plant  roots.  There  they  stay,  feeding 
and  growing  until  they  become 
teenagers. 

Scientists  said  that  controlling 
cicadas  is  often  difficult  because  they 
don't  eat  anything  after  emerging.  To 
control  the  insects,  the  scientists  said, 
people  should  apply  several  doses  of 
a  contact  pesticide  during  the  2-3 
week  period  when  the  insects  are 
emerging. 

In  1963  Hamilton  was  working  on 
apple  pests  when  an  outbreak  of  the 
cicada  occurred  in  Vincennes.  Seek- 
ing to  eliminate  future  such  out- 
breaks, Hamilton  did  a  head  count  in 
several  apple  orchards  and  found 
that  thousands  of  nymphs  were 
feeding  on  the  roots  of  each  tree. 


Hamilton  suspected  that  the  decline 
in  the  health  of  the  trees,  previously 
blamed  on  other  causes,  may  have 
been  due  to  the  cicada's  heavy 
feeding.  It  was  then  that  he  and  a  co- 
worker, entomologist  Merrill  L. 
Cleveland,  embarked  on  the  time- 
consuming  experiment. 

Using  two  application  methods — 
foliage  spray  and  ground  treat- 
ment— the  men  applied  six  pesticides 
to  a  heavily  infested  apple  orchard. 
Later,  they  did  an  egg  count  and 
found  that  some  of  the  pesticides  had 
already  produced  a  reduction  in  egg 
hatch.  From  that  point  on,  there 
was  nothing  the  men  could  do  for  13 
years,  except  hope  that  they  or  other 
researchers  would  be  around  to 
evaluate  the  results. 

A  year  after  launching  the  project, 
Hamilton  was  transferred  to  New 
Jersey  to  head  the  Japanese  Beetle 
Laboratory   at   Moorestown.  Then 


Donald  W.  Hamilton  (above),  retired 
USDA  entomologist,  examines 
branch  damage  on  an  apple  tree 
caused  by  the  13-year  cicada  during 
the  laying  of  eggs.  In  an  effort  to 
control  the  insect,  Hamilton  con- 
ducted an  experiment  and  then  waited 
13  years  to  determine  its  effective- 
ness. In  accompanying  photograph, 
Hamilton  shows  skeletons  of  cicada 
shed  by  the  insects  after  emerging. 


Cleveland  transferred  to  Beltsville, 
Md.,  to  work  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center. 

Retiring  in  1968,  Hamilton  decided 
to  move  back  to  Indiana  where  he 
could  teach  part  time  at  Vincennes 
University  and  keep  an  eye  out  for 
the  next  arrival  of  the  13-year  cicada. 

In  1976  the  clock  ran  out  on  the  pests. 
Thirteen  years  after  the  experiment 
was  begun,  Hamilton  was  on  hand  to 
remind  researchers  that  the  time  had 
come  to  check  the  effectiveness  of  the 
pesticides. 

To  evaluate  the  results,  the 
researchers  placed  screened  cages 
over  the  roots  of  both  treated  and 
untreated  apple  trees,  and  for  the 
better  part  of  a  month,  counted  the 
emerging  insects. 

Cicadas  emerging  from  the  untreated 

areas  numbered  from  225  to  316  per 

Cont'd  on  page  4 


Winners  of  the  art  contest  held  for  children  of  Washington  employees  were  recently 

applauded  at  a  USD  A  ceremony.  The  contest  was  held  in  observance  of  International 

Year  of  the  Child  which  runs  to  the  end  of  this  year.  Competing  in  four  separate 

categories,  nearly  250  contestants,  aged  5  to  18,  submitted  drawings  depicting  their 

parents'  job  at  USDA.  Above,  in  front  of  the  stage,  are  winners  in  the  preschool  through 

elementary  school  categories.  From  left  to  right  (with  the  names  of  their  parents  in 

parentheses)  they  are  Matt  Schleyer  (James  Schleyer,  who  works  for  the  Office  of 

Ga^mmental  and  Public^4^irs);  Shawn  Kucharski  (John  Kucharski,  of  the  Food 

S(^^Y-arid  QuaMty  ServS^,^amonica  Thiessen  (Eldon  Thiessen,  of  the  Economics, 

S^^iici,  and  Gooperatiye'^  ^vice);  Blake  Schlei  (Barbara  Schlei.  administrator  of  the 

'^Agricultural  Marketing  SerHde);  Jeanne  Howell  (Thomas  Howell,  of  the  Science  and 

Q^EHiication  Ad^^istratidn);^^lystie  Ford  (Eileen  Ford,  also  of  FSQS);  Keenan  Rew 

,  ,CRobert  Rew,  also  of  SEA};  ^Knda  Simpkins  (Brenda  Simpkins,  of  the  Animal  and  Plant 

■[Health  Inspection  Service)xJ&d  K.  Scott  Shea  (Ix>is  Shea,  also  of  A  MS). 


Jeanne  Howell,  5,  whose 
father  Thomas  works  for  the 
Science  and  Education  Ad- 
ministration, accepts  first 
place  award  from  Secretary 
Berg  land  for  her  entry  in  the 
preschool  category.  Jeanne's 
drawing  was  a  composite  of 
her  father's  office  and  the 
computer  room  where  he 
often  works.  The  drawing 
also  depicted  hanging 
plants,  outside  trees,  and 
sunlight  shining  through  his 
office  window.  Jeanne's 
father  is  a  staff  specialist  in 
Beltsville,  Md.,  where  he 
advises  on  the  purchase  of 
computers  for  agricultural 
scientists. 
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cage,  while  cicadas  emerging  from 
treated  areas  averaged  as  low  as  52 
per  cage.  Commenting  on  the  experi- 
ment, Hamilton  said:  "It  was  a  long 
wait,  but  Tm  glad  we  did  it.  We  now 
know  something  about  which 
materials  will  reduce  cicada 
damage." 

The  scientists  found  that  although  all 
six  pesticides  achieved  some  degree 
of  control,  three  were  particularly 
effective.  Of  the  three,  however,  only 
one  is  recommended  by  USDA  and 
registered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  It's  called  Car- 
baryl. 

Born  in  Lyndon,  111.,  Hamilton 
joined  USDA  in  1930  as  a  junior 
entomologist  at  $2,000  a  year.  In 
1933  he  was  furloughed  by  the 
Department  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds,  but  returned  to  work  six 
months  later.  In  1964,  Hamilton  was 
detailed  to  Central  America  to  help 
control  an  outbreak  of  leaf  miner  on 
coffee. 

At  Vincennes,  Hamilton  is  still  colla- 
borating with  researchers,  but  not  on 
anything  taking  another  13  years  for 
results.  □ 


Ants  and  grasshoppers  aren't  the 
only  insects  that  taste  chocolatey 
these  days.  According  to  Denise 
Miller,  bees  taste  chocolatey,  too. 

Miller,  who  works  for  the  Econo- 
mics, Statistics,  and  Cooperatives 
Service  in  Reno,  Nev.,  was  having 
lunch  one  day  and  began  eating  an 
orange.  Without  looking  at  it 
closely,  she  popped  a  section  of  the 
orange  into  her  mouth.  Almost 
immediately,  she  noticed  that  the 
orange  tasted  "sweet  and  choco- 
latey." Then  she  felt  a  sharp  pain. 
Removing  the  orange  from  her 
mouth,  she  discovered  it  had  a 
partially  chewed  bee. 

Miller  was  speechless  for  about 
two  hours! 
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TOP  AWARD  WINNERS 
OF  1979 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  AWARDS 


Seventy-eight  employees  from 
23  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico 
received  Distinguished  Service 
and  Superior  Service  Awards 
this  year  at  USDA's  33rd 
Annual  Honor  Awards 
Ceremony.  The  ceremony  was 
held  in  the  Departmental 
Auditorium. 

The  Department's  highest 
honor,  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award,  was  presented  to 
seven  individuals  and  two 
groups,  and  Superior  Service 
Awards,  the  second  highest 
honor,  were  presented  to  71 
employees  and  17  Departmen- 
tal units  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Honor  Awards  are 
presented  annually  to 
employees  whose  special 
achievements  have  con- 
tributed to  increased  effec- 
tiveness of  Department  pro- 
grams or  to  improved  efficiency 
of  office  operations.  All  USDA 
employees  are  eligible  to  be 
nominated  for  the  awards. 

In  presenting  the  awards 
Secretary  Bergland  said,  "This 
year  I  am  doubly  proud  to 
participate  in  this  award- 
winning  event.  I  am  proud  not 
only  because  of  the  tremendous 
progress  we  made  over  the  past 
year,  but  also  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  progress 
was  achieved. 

"For  well  over  a  century, 
employees  of  this  Department 
have  had  a  major  impact  on 
America's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  accomplishments 
last  year  continue  this  tradi- 
tion." 


Guest  speaker  at  the  ceremony. 
Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  of 

Missouri,  said: 

"We  all  know  that  USDA  has 
primary  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  health  of  the 
agricultural  production  system 
and  of  rural  America.  The 
importance  of  this  to  our 
country's  well-being  and  to  our 
economy  cannot  be  un- 
derstated. 

"Those  of  you  who  work  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
have  a  key  responsibility  in 
terms  of  service  to  our  Nation 
and  to  the  world.  I'm  delighted 
to  participate  in  a  ceremony 
wherein  members  of  this 
Department  are  singled  out  for 
high  praise  for  distinguished 
performance  in  public  service. 

"This  ceremony  today  and  the 
honorees  are  part  of  the  process 
of  the  restoration  of  public 
faith.  It  is  proof  to  the  people 
that  Government  is  concerned, 
that  Government  is  compas- 
sionate, that  Government  is 
interested  in  people  and  people 
problems.  There  is  probably  no 
more  people-oriented  Depart- 
ment than  yours. 

"The  feeding  of  the  United 
States,  plus  the  feeding  of  a 
burgeoning  world  rests  on 
some  of  the  decisions  that  are 
made  within  this 

Department — and  I  dare  say, 
made  by  some  to  those  who  are 
honored  today.  So  to  this  year's 
honorees,  I  wish  you  every 
success  and  continued 
prosperity.  By  reflecting  well 
on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  you  also  reflect 
well  on  the  entire  Governmen- 
tal process." 


n 
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Education  and  Information 

David    A.    Sutton,    Chief, 

Design      Division,      GPA; 
Washington,  D.C. 

For  imagination,  in- 
itiative, and  leadership  in 
organizing  and  producing 
information  services  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture 
programs  and  activities. 


Energy  Conservation 

Daniel  J.  Ball,  Architect, 
FmHA;  Washington,  D.C. 
(left,  top),  and  Thomas 
Puckett,  Civil  Engineer, 
FmHA;  Nashville,  Tenn. 
(left,  bottom) 

For  developing  an  im- 
proved code  of  housing 
insulation  standards  result- 
ing in  significant  savings  of 
energy  and  operating  ex- 
penses in  rural  homes 
financed  with  FmHA  loans. 


Management    Effectiveness 
and  Improvement 

Angus  A.  Hanson,  Director, 
Agricultural  Research 
Center,  SEA;  Beltsville,  Md. 
For  dedicated  leadership 
and  innovative  administra- 
tion of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  resulting  in  its  eleva- 
tion to  new  heights  of 
prestige  and  accomplish- 
ment in  scientific  research. 

(cont'd  on  next  page) 


Distinguished  Service  Awards    (cont'd  from  page  1) 


Rural  Community 
Development 

Jose      Vicente-Chandler, 

Supervisory   Soil   Scientist, 
SEA;  Rio  Piedras,  P.R. 

For  dedicated  leadership 
in  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  long-range 
plan  for  a  modern 
agricultural  program 
benefiting  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 


GROUP  ACHIEVEMENT 

Rural  Community 
Development 

Claiborne  County, 
Tennessee,  Rural  Develop- 
ment Committee;  Tazewell, 
Tenn. 

For  effective  and  imagina- 
tive leadership  in  planning 
and  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  Claiborne  County 
and  for  services  rendered  its 
population. 

USDA  Small  Farm  Work- 
ing Group,  SEA; 
Washington,  D.C. 

For  a  historic  first  in  the 
planning,  coordination  and 
conduct  of  five  Regional 
Small  Farm  Conferences  by 
the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  the  Community  Ser- 
vices Administration  and 
ACTION. 


S  U PERI  OR  SER  VICE 
AWARDS 

Agricultural  Economic 
Development 

William      T.      Boehm,      ESCS; 

Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  L.  Freie,  ESCS;  Washington, 

D.C. 

Robert  D.  Fritschen,  CES,  Concord, 

Neb. 

Richard  H.  Vilstrup,  CES,  Madison, 

Wis. 

Education  and  Information 

Claude    D.    Crowley,    SCS;    Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 


Scientific  Research 


Namkoong, 

FS;     Raleigh, 


Gene 

Geneticist, 
N.C. 

For  distinguished  pio- 
neering research  extending 
worldwide  scientific  know- 
ledge in  the  area  of  forest 
genetics. 


Milton  J.  Tillery,  Southeast 
Region  Director,  Veterinary 
Services,  APHIS; 

Hyattsville,  Md. 

For  exceptional  leader- 
ship, perseverance,  and 
technical  ability  in  directing 
a  nationwide  campaign  to 
eradicate  hog  cholera  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


James     R.     Foster,     CES;     West 

Lafayette,    Ind.,    and    Vernon    B. 

Mayrose,  CES;  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Patricia  Harim,  ENS;  Washington, 

D.C. 

Ernest  C.  McDonald,  FS;  Portland. 

Ore. 

Kent  D.  Miller,  ESCS;  Washington, 

D.C. 

A.    Gene   Nelson,   CES;   Corvallis, 

Ore. 

Emergency  Preparedness 

Jerry  L.  Boling,  SCS;  Clarkesville, 

Ga. 

Jesse  Joyner,  FmHA;  Washington, 

D.C. 

Thomas  H.  Pate,  FNS;  Burlington, 

Mass. 

Energy  Conservation 

John     T.     Barringer,     Jr.,     REA; 
Washington,  D.C. 

Environment  and  Natural  Resource 
Protection 

Virgil  E.  Allen,  FS;  Shelton,  Wash. 

Roy  R.  Beck,  SCS;  Greenville,  N.C. 

Thomas     Carlton     Blalock,     CES; 

Raleigh.  N.C. 

G.  Paul  Edwards,  SCS;  Frederick, 

Md. 

Willard  R.  Fallis,  FS;  Albuquerque, 

N.M. 


Frank  W.  Glover,  Jr.,  SCS;  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

Charles  John  Hartman,  CES; 
Darlington,  Wis. 

Robert     S.     MacLauchlan,     SCS; 
Washington,  D.C. 
David  B.  Polk,  SCS;  Temple,  Tex. 
Harold     L.     Porter.     Ohio     State 
Department       of       Agriculture, 
Reynoldsburg.  Ohio 
Jerry    W.   Ross.    SCS;    Harrisburg, 
Neb. 

Charles  E.  Shirley,  SCS;  Oakland, 
Iowa,  and  Walter  M.  Kabisch,  SCS; 
Oakland,  Iowa 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and 
Civil  Rights 

Charles    R.    Frayer,    Jr.,    FS;    La 

Grande,  Ore. 

J.  Honori  Gaines,  APHIS; 
Hyattsville,  Md. 

Joshua  A.  Lloyd,  FmHA;  Alexan- 
dria, La. 

Percy      Robert      Luney,      OEO; 
Washington,  D.C. 
P.    J.    Williams,    FmHA;    Topeka, 
Kans. 

Food  Assistance 

Matthew  J.  Bayan,  FNS;  Burlington, 

Mass. 

Jennifer      R.      Nelson,      FNS; 

Washington,  D.C. 

Wallace   F.   Warren,  FNS;  Dallas, 

Tex. 


Heroic  Action 

Paul     Christopher     Epps,     FS; 

Pineville,    La.,   and   Allen   Edward 
Purcell,  Sr.,  Pineville,  La. 


International  Agricultural  Affairs 

Joseph      H.      Stevenson,      FAS; 
Washington,  D.C. 


Management  Effectiveness  and  Im- 
provement 

Darlene      V.      Allwine,      FSQS; 

Washington,  D.C. 

Thomas  J.  Burke,  OIG;  Washington, 

D.C,  and   John  A.  Cantwell,  Jr., 

O&F;  Washington,  D.C. 

Cleo  Burton,  FGIS;  Mobile,  Ala. 

Doris     Y.      Chambers,     FAS; 

Washington,  D.C. 

Emilio  Ciolfi,   FSQS;  Washington, 

D.C. 

Gerald     J.     Deibert,      ASCS; 

Washington,  D.C. 

Gretchen     C.     Goodson,     FmHA; 

Portland,  Ore. 

George  L.  Green,  SCS;  Hillsboro, 

Ore. 

Michael      G.      Hanemann,      FS; 

Portland,  Ore. 

Joyce  M.  Keller,  ESCS;  Austin,  Tex. 

H.   Julian   Ludwig,    FS;   Colorado 

Springs,  Colo. 

Jimmy     D.     McGehee,     ASCS; 

Seminole,  Tex. 

Mildred      A.      Russell,      ESCS; 

Washington,  D.C. 

Maurice  J.  Spears,  SCS;  Little  Rock, 

Ark. 

Denton     E.     Sprague,     FmHA: 

Washington,  D.C. 

Richard      Taylor,      APHIS; 

Washington,  D.C. 


Marketing  and  Consumer  Services 

Eldon      E.      Brooks,      ESCS; 

Washington,  D.C. 

Ace  W.  Gloe,  AMS;  Yakima,  Wash, 

William  D.  Hughes,  AMS;  Portland, 

Ore. 

Ralph       Johnston,       FSQS; 

Washington,  D.C. 

James  A.  Maddux,  FSQS;  Phoenix, 

Ariz. 

William      T.      Manley,      AMS; 

Washington,  D.C. 

Jerry  E.  McCarty,  AMS;  Amarillo, 

Tex. 

George  Puchta,  FSQS;  New  York, 

N.Y. 


Rural  Community  Development 

Joseph      M.      Flanigan,      REA; 

Washington,  D.C. 

James  Green,  SCS;  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Clifford    Roy,    SCS;    Fort    Kent, 

Maine 


Safety  and  Health 

Archibald     G.     Hunt,     OSHM; 
Washington,  D.C. 


Scientific  Research 

Charles  W.  Beard,  SEA;  Athens,  Ga. 
Theodore      H.      Johnston,      SEA; 

Stuttgart,  Ark. 

Arthur      S.      Newman,      SEA; 

Washington,  D.C. 


OPEDA  Professional 
of  the  Year  Award 


GROUP  ACHIEVEMENT 


Education  and  Information 

Pacific  Southwest  Library  Staff,  FS; 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


Environment  and  Natural  Resource 
Protection 

Manti    Field   Office,    SCS;    Manti, 

Utah 

Water    Treatment    and    Pollution 

Abatement  Research  Group,  SEA; 

Peoria,  111. 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and 
Civil  Rights 

Employee  Development  and  Safety 
Branch,  FSQS;  Washington,  D.C. 
Management      Evaluation      Team, 

SCS;  Washington,  D.C. 


Heroic  Action 

Packwood  Ranger  District  Rescue 
Team,  FS;  Packwood,  Wash. 


International  Agricultural  Affairs 

Agricultural   Attache  Office,   FAS; 

Manila,  Phillippines 

Import       Information       System 

Development     Team,     FSQS; 

Washington,  D.C. 

Nutrition  and  Agribusiness  Group, 

OICD;  Washington,  D.C. 


Hilda  Z.  Jung,  retired  research 
physicist,  SEA;  New  Orleans,  La. 

Recipient  of  first  Professional  of  the 
Year  Award  offered  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Professional  Employees  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Award  was  presented  by  OPEDA 
president  Richard  G.  Ford  (right). 


Management  Effectiveness  and  Im- 
provement 

Export    Grain    Investigation    Task 

Force,  OIG;  Temple,  Tex. 

Organization  Planning  Staff,  SEA; 

Washington,  D.C. 

Washington       Computer       Center 

Review    Team,    OIG;   Washington, 

D.C. 


Rural  Community  Development 

McPherson  County  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  Staff,  CES; 
McPherson,  Kans. 


Scientific  Research 

Corn  Germ  Flour  Research  Team, 

SEA;  Peoria,  111. 

Insect  Chemosterilants  Unit,  SEA; 

Beltsville,  Md. 

Research  Work  Unit  2202  -  Insect 

Pathology  and  Mycrobial  Control, 

FS;  Hamden,  Conn. 

Screwworm      Adult      Suppression 

System  Team,  SEA;  Mission,  Tex. 


Forest  Service  Chief 
Takes  Top  Honor 

Forest  Service  Chief  John  R. 
McGuire  received  the  highest  honor 
bestowed  upon  a  federal  civil  servant 
when  he  accepted  the  President's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Federal 
Civil  Service. 

The  award  was  presented  to  McGuire 
by  Secretary  Bergland  at  the  Honor 
Awards  ceremony. 

Secretary  Bergland  said  McGuire 
received  the  award  for  "providing 
outstanding  and  inspiring  leadership 
to  Forest  Service  programs  and 
policies  and  for  providing  a  com- 
prehensive action  plan  that  balances 
national  needs  against  resource 
capabilities  and  insures  protection, 
wise  use,  and  perpetuation  of  our 
Nation's  natural  resources." 

McGuire  has  been  a  career  forester 
with  the  Forest  Service  since  1939.  In 
1972  he  was  named  chief  of  the 
agency,  which  administers  188 
million  acres  of  national  forests  and 
grassland,  cooperates  with  State  and 
private  foresters  and  conducts  major 
forestry  research  programs. 

McGuire  received  the  Department's 
highest  honor,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award,  in^ji^.  He  was  a 
-National  Civil  Serv^fSague  Award 


USDA  Winners  of 
IVIajor  Non-USDA  Awards 
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Karl  H.  Norris,  Chief,  Instrumenta- 
tion Research  Laboratory,  SEA; 
Beltsville,  Md. 

Recipient  of  1978  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  Foundation  Award  which 
is  granted  to  scientists  for  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  American 
agriculture  during  the  past  one  to 
three  years. 


Gary  Edward  Daterman,  (right) 
Supervisory  Research  Entomologist, 
FS;  Portland,  Ore. 

Recipient  of  1979  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming  Award  which  honors  the  ten 
outstanding  men  and  women  in 
federal  government  under  the  age  of 
40.  The  award  was  personally  pre- 
sented by  Flemming. 


Presidential  Recognition 


Employees  whose  suggestions  or 
special  achievements  have  produced 
tangible  benefits  of  $5,000  or  more 
may  receive  letters  of  commendation 
from  President  Carter.  Highly 
significant  contributions  in  the 
following  additional  categories  may 
also  be  considered  for  recognition 
based  on  intangible  benefits  to  the 


government:  energy  conservation, 
reorganization,  paperwork  reduc- 
tion, regulation  reform,  increased 
productivity,  and  zero-base 
budgeting. 

The  following  USDA  employees 
have  received  agency  awards  and 
Presidential  recognition  for  their 
special  efforts: 


Name 


Donna  L.  Campbell 
Emilio  Ciolfi 
Danny  P.  Danigan 
Donald  Malcolm 
Genell  Sorrell 
David  N.  Walters 
Robert  W.  Young 
Warren  G.  Young 


Headquarters 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Agency 


Category 


O&F 

Cost  Reduction 

FSQS 

Cost  Reduction 

OIG 

Zero-base  Budgeting 

ASCS 

Cost  Reduction 

O&F 

Cost  Reduction 

FNS 

Cost  Reduction 

OIG 

Zero-base  Budgeting 

ASCS 

Cost  Reduction 

John  R.  McGuire,  Forest  Service  Chief, 
was  awarded  the  highest  honor  a  federal 
civil  servant  can  receive,  the  President's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Federal  Civil 
Service.  Secretary  Bergland  presented  the 
award  to  McGuire  at  USDA's  1979 
Honor  Awards  ceremony. 
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Happiness  Is 


Helping  Others 


"Working  with  young  people  who  are 
handicapped  is  a  very  rewarding 
experience,"  says  Donald  E. 
Borgeson.  Borgeson  is  the  ad- 
ministrative officer  for  the  Science 
and  Education  Administration's 
agricultural  research  facilities  at 
College  Station,  Tex. 

"Each  success  makes  you  feel  good, 
and  the  failures  make  you  want  to  try 
harder.  I  have  found  that  these 
people  have  faced  a  lot  of  tragedy, 
and  there  is  a  story  in  each  one  of 
them." 

"Borgey,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
known,  can  relate  story  after  story  of 
handicapped  persons  he  has  en- 
couraged to  find  a  better  life  for 
themselves  during  his  35  years  of 
government  service.  Among  the 
recollections  are — 

— a  former  student,  aided  by  the  stay- 
in-school  program,  who  will  com- 
plete work  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  this 
year. 

— a  young  woman,  also  aided  by  the 
stay-in-school  program,  who  now 
attends  Texas  A&M  University. 

— a  stay-in-schooler  who  now  has  a 
job  with  a  scientific  firm  in  Dallas. 

— a  young  man  who  once  handled 
laboratory  equipment  as  a  stay-in- 
schooler,  but  who  now  supervises 
five  employees  in  a  Houston  bank. 

Borgeson  joined  USDA  as  a  payroll 
supervisor  in  California.  Later  he 
worked  in  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and 
Ames,  Iowa,  before  moving  to  his 
present  location. 

"I  really  got  started  on  youth  and 
handicapped  programs,"  Borgeson 
recalled,  "when  I  was  at  Bozeman. 
My  first  students  were  young  people 
from  broken  families  who  were 
recommended  to  me  by  the  welfare 
department.  They  were  all  enrolled 
under  the  President's  stay-in-school 

,  cont'd  on  page  2 


A  firm  believer  in  hiring  the  handicapped,  Don  Borgeson  listens  as  a  student-aide  explains 
her  duties  as  a  laboratory  assistant  in  College  Station,  Tex.  Responsible  for  maintaining 
two  labs,  the  young  woman  is  among  scores  of  disabled  youths  Borgeson  has  assisted  in 
making  a  better  life  for  themselves. 


No  Longer  Acting 


Stephen  B.  Dewhurst,  acting  director 
for  the  past  year  of  the  Office  of 
Budget,  Planning  and  Evaluation, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
agency  by  Secretary  Bergland. 

As  director,  Dewhurst  will  oversee 
the  Department's  budget,  legislative 
reporting,  policy  analysis,  and 
program  evaluation  functions. 

A  native  of  New  York  City, 
Dewhurst,  36,  has  several  years' 
experience  in  budgeting  and  financial 
systems.  Within  USDA,  he  has 
served  as  deputy  director  for  budget, 
deputy  director  for  program  review, 
program  analyst,  and  budget  division 
director. 

Dewhurst  is  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  and  the  American 
Bar  Association. 


The  man  who  controls  the  Department's 
$17  billion  plus  budget,  Stephen  B. 
Dewhurst,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  Office  of  Budget,  Planning  and 
Evaluation  after  having  served  as  acting 
director  for  the  past  year. 
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program.  One  of  the  students  went 
on  to  become  a  registered  nurse,  and 
married  another  student  who  became 
an  entomologist." 

In  Ames,  Borgeson  started  a  similar 
student-aide  program,  and  saw 
further  need  for  the  program  when  he 
moved  to  Texas.  In  Texas,  he  found 
that  the  professional  people  needed 
support  staff,  but  were  unable  to  get 
it  because  of  hiring  freezes. 

So,  said  Borgeson,  "I  started  the 
Texas  program  with  two  student 
aides  and  watched  it  grow  beyond  my 
expectations.  At  one  point,  we  had  as 
many  as  85  young  people  from  low- 
income  and  broken  families,  as  well 
as  students  who  needed  help  in  many 
other  ways." 

The  program  now  seems  to  have 
leveled  off,  Borgeson  reports,  to  an 
average  of  between  40-50  students  a 
month.  This  spring,  for  instance, 
there  were  40  student  aides  working 
under  the  stay-in-school  program, 
four  mentally  handicapped  persons 
working  on  excepted  appointments, 
and  two  other  persons  working  under 
the  Comprehensive  Education  and 
Training  Act.  At  the  same  time, 
Borgeson  was  working  with  the 
Texas  Rehabilitation  Commission  to 
place  another  young  handicapped 
person. 

To  hire  the  handicapped  youths, 
Borgeson  requested  and  received  a 
small  number  of  permanent  slots  that 
would  not  count  against  agency 
personnel  ceilings.  A  month  later,  he 
was  granted  several  more  similar 
slots.  In  a  report  on  the  employees, 
Borgeson  wrote: 

"One  of  the  appointees  was  an  18- 
year-old  high  school  student  with  a 
handicap  caused  by  an  extreme  high 
fever  as  a  very  young  child.  The 
damage  resulted  in  retardation  and 
other  learning  disabilities  that 
threatened  to  prevent  her  from  ever 
becoming  self-supporting. 

"In  September  1977  we  were  able  to 
hire  her  for  one  of  our  'handicap' 
slots.  We  knew  she  had  made 
tremendous  progress  under  the 
tutelage  of  our  finest  trainers 
(biochemical      lab      technicians 

Florence  Farr  and  June  Cooper),  but 

now  we  have  been  made  aware  of 
even  greater  progress  in  this  young 


Top  Priority 


If  farmers  had  to  wait  in  line  as  many 
other  folks  have  to  these  days — to  get 
enough  oil  and  gas — agricultural 
production  could  be  seriously 
threatened,  and  food  prices  might  be 
pushed  up  further. 

To  avoid  such  problems.  Secretary 
Bergland  and  Energy  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  have  signed  a 
special  agreement  which  permits 
farmers  and  others  in  the  agriculture 
sector  to  get  100  percent  of  their 
diesel  needs  through  July  of  this  year. 

The  action  means  that  wholesale 
suppliers  of  diesel  fuel  are  required 
to  provide  local  distributors  and 
retailers  with  supplies  sufficient  to 
meet  farmers'  needs.  If  additional 
diesel  fuel  is  necessary  to  meet 
agricultural  needs,  local  distributors 
must  reallocate  supplies  from  non- 
agricultural  customers.  The  agree- 
ment defines  "agricultural  produc- 
tion" as  all  activities  involved  in  farm 
production,  forestry  and  fishing,  and 
in  the  processing  and  preparation  of 
farm  products  into  final  consumer 
products. 

Secretary  Bergland  explained  that 
the  new  agreement  is  necessary 
because   "planting   of  corn,   spring 


wheat,  and  other  crops  is  already 
several  weeks  behind  schedule 
because  of  wet  weather,  and  serious 
problems  have  developed.  Any  short- 
ages of  diesel  fuel  could  significantly 
reduce  the  size  of  harvests,  create  a 
tight  supply  situation,  and  result  in 
serious  market  disruptions,"  he  said. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  of  2.5 
billion  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  used  on 
farms  annually,  over  40  percent  is 
normally  used  from  March  through 
June. 

Secretary  Bergland  stressed  that 
although  there  is  no  foolproof  way  to 
assure  that  farmers  will  not  run  short 
of  diesel  and  other  fuel  during  the 
weeks  ahead,  the  new  agreement — 
Special  Rule  Number  9 — probably 
provides  the  best  chance  of  meeting 
farmers'  requirements  under  prevail- 
ing circumstances. 

Earl  Gavett,  of  USDA's  Office  of 
Energy,  said  an  extension  of  the  new 
rule  is  already  receiving  serious  con- 
sideration. 


woman's  personal  development — her 
selection  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  as  Girl 
of  the  Month. 

"May  I  share  my  intense  pleasure  and 
feeling  of  gratification  with  you  all, 
without  whom  her  appointment 
could  not  have  been  possible." 

In  the  nomination  for  her  award,  she 
was  described  as ".  .  .an  outstanding 
girl  in  a  very  special  way.  She  has 
achieved  at  a  high  level  (as  a  lab 
technician  student-trainee),  based  on 
her  abilities  and  talents." 

She  now  has  a  whole  new  concept  of 
herself,  largely  from  participating  in 
the  program  Borgeson  initiated.  She 
has  since  learned  to  drive,  passed  the 
test  for  her  driver's  license,  bowled  in 
a  league  with  her  fellow  workers,  and 
taken  on  additional  work 
assignments. 


For  his  efforts  in  employing  the 
disabled,  Borgeson  this  year  received 
a  certificate  of  appreciation  from  the 
Texas  Governor's  Commitee  on  the 
Handicapped.  Among  many  he  has 
received,  the  certificate  praises 
Borgeson  for  being  "a  vocal  advocate 
for  employment  of  disabled  persons 
for  several  years.  Many  of  the 
persons  you  have  assisted  were 
resigned  to  lives  as  recipients  of  social 
security  or  welfare  incomes.  As 
useful  employees,  they  now  have 
become  self-supporting  taxpayers." 

There  will  be  Borgesons  around  for  a 
number  of  years  to  carry  on  that 
proud  tradition.  Borgeson's  children 
are  as  enthusiastic  about  the  han- 
dicapped program  as  he  is,  and  have 
worked  faithfully  with  their  father  to 
carry  the  message  to  others,  a 

Story  by  Stuart  Sutherland 


Developers  of  a  new  process  for  speedily  dividing  edible  tallow  that  could  benefit  the 
Nation's  economy,  researchers  Michael  Kozempel  (left),  Stanley  Elias  (center),  and  James 
Craig,  Jr.,  share  a  light  moment  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Research  Center.  The 
researchers'  system  could  permit  greater  use  of  edible  tallow,  and  greatly  reduce  or 
eliminate  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  of  cocoa  butter. 


PEOPLE 

A  three-man  team  of  chemical 
engineers  in  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  has 
been  cited  by  an  international  panel 
of  judges  for  developing  a  new  system 
for  processing  beef  tallow.  Tallow  is  a 
byproduct  of  red  meat,  including 
beef,  pork,  and  lamb. 

The  three — James  C.  Craig,  Jr., 
Michael  Kozempel,  and  Stanley 
Elias — were  cited  for  developing  a 
system  that  greatly  speeds  up  the 
process  for  dividing  edible  tallow 
into  three  parts.  The  system  divides 
tallow  into  oil,  fat,  and  cocoa  butter 
equivalent.  It  offers  potential 
benefits  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

For  their  achievement,  the 
researchers  received  a  Tech  Ex- 
cellence Award  at  the  Annual  World 
Fair  for  Technology  Exchange  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  researchers  are 
employed  by  the  Science  and  Educa- 
tion Administration. 


Coming  and  Going 


One  of  the  world's  most  ancient 
agricultural  systems  will  get  to  know 
one  of  the  newest  a  little  better  this 
summer  when  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  China  begin  a 
series  of  scientific  exchanges. 

In  what  has  been  billed  as  a  great 
learning  process,  teams  of  U.S. 
agricultural  experts  will  visit  the 
China  mainland  this  summer  to  share 
information  and  to  gain  firsthand 
knowledge  of  existing  agricultural 
practices.  In  turn,  Chinese 
agricultural  experts  will  alternately 
visit  the  United  States. 

The  exchanges  are  to  obtain  informa- 
tion that  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  and 
to  promote  agricultural  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  Commen- 
ting on  the  visits,  James  C.  Webster, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Governmen- 
tal and  Public  Affairs  of  USD  A,  said: 
"The  opportunity  to  replace  im- 
pressions with  real  knowledge,  gain- 
ed by  firsthand  experience  and 
exposure,  seems  the  most  significant 
benefit  of  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and 
China. 

"There  are,  of  course,  other 
benefits — not  the  least  of  which  is 
renewed  agricultural  trade.  In  the 
long  run,  the  less  visible  benefits  of 


scientific  cooperation  are  equally 
important." 

He  added  that  in  time  "scientific 
breakthroughs  could  occur  as 
agricultural  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  China  exchange  informa- 
tion and  cooperate  in  the  pursuit  of 
common  goals."  Webster  was  part  of 
a  team  of  USDA  and  private  officials 
who  visited  China  this  past  March. 
Last  year.  Secretary  Bergland  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
visits  to  China  by  U.S.  Cabinet 
members.  All  told,  26  USDA  of- 
ficials, plus  representatives  from 
State  government  and  the  private 
sector,  have  visited  China  over  the 
past  15  months. 

Under  the  exchange  program, 
agricultural  experts  from  the  two 
countries — alternating  their  visits  for 
the  most  part — will  exchange  infor- 
mation on  biological  pest  control, 
animal  health,  plant  breeding, 
agricultural  economics  and  statistics, 
and  agricultural  education.  Within 
the  next  two  to  three  years,  the  two 
countries  will  also  conduct  ex- 
changes in  forestry,  agricultural 
engineering,  grassland  improvement, 
pasture  management,  fruit  tree 
cultivation,  medicinal  plants,  and  the 
application  of  remote  sensing  and 
computer  technology  to  agriculture. 


Other  SEA  employees  at  the  research 
center  in  Wyndmoor  who  were 
recently  honored  are: 

— Nicholas  A.  Aceto,  recipient  of  the 
Rohland  A.  Isker  Award  for  his 
cumulative  contributions  in  applied 
food  research. 

— Bernadene  J.  Slivinski,  winner  of 
the  Delaware  Valley 

Chromatography  Forum  award  for 
her  presentation  on  the  separation  of 
protein. 

— Phillip  Pfeffer,  winner  of  an 
Award  from  the  Scientific  Selection 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Business 
Association  of  Philadelphia  for  his 
development  of  a  revolutionary 
technique  for  analyzing  car- 
bohydrate. 


USDA  employees  scheduled  to 
participate  in  the  pest  control  ex- 
change are  Dr.  James  Cook,  of 
Pullman,  Wash.,  Dr.  Edgar  King, 
Jr.,  Stoneville,  Miss.,  and  Jack 
Coulson  and  Waldmar  Klassen,  both 
of  Beltsville,  Md.  Employees 
scheduled  for  the  plant  breeding 
exchange  include  Dr.  Kuell  Hinson, 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  Dr.  Elbert  V. 
Wann,  Charleston,  S.C,  Dr.  Wayne 
W.  Hanna.  Tifton,  Ga.,  and  Dr.  K. 
R.  Bromfield,  Frederick,  Md. 


An  agreement  providing  $98,000  to  improve  and  expand  child  nutrition  programs  is 
signed  by  Carol  Foreman,  USDA  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Grace  Baisinger  (left), 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  (PTA).  Under  the  agreement, 
20  States  will  be  awarded  grants  to  develop  projects  in  which  parents,  students,  school 
officials,  and  food  service  workers  can  help  upgrade  kitchen  and  dining  facilities,  establish 
sound  nutrition  education  programs,  and  make  other  improvements  in  school  food 
service  operations. 
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Getting  the  work  done  and  adhering 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  are  two 
centriil  aspects  of  every  government 
employee's  job.  The  difference 
between  a  civil  servant  and  a 
bureaucrat  is  which  of  these  the 
employe  considers  more  important. 


Don't  let 
George  fly 
away  every 
pay...put  him 
to  work...Buy 
U.S.  Savings 
Bonds. 


Men  and  women  alike  observed  Federal  Women's  Week  in  May  as  USDA  marked  the 
occasion  by  featuring  a  number  of  workshops  and  activities.  The  activities  were  designed 
to  raise  the  level  of  consciousness  about  women  as  well  as  to  train  employees.  In  the 
workshop  above,  C.  C.  "Marty"  Martin  of  the  Dale  Carnegie  Institute  spoke  on  the 
impact  of  communications  skills  on  women's  careers.  Other  workshops  were  held  on 
career  counseling,  management  strategies,  financial  planning,  self-assessment,  minority 
women,  stress,  retirement,  minority  women,  stress,  retirement,  and  less  obvious  forms  of 
sexism.  Workshop  conductors  also  included  a  Washington  television  celebrity  and  the 
president  of  a  women's  national  bank. 


USDA  is  published  biweekly  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs,  Rm. 
510-A,  Washington,  D.C.  20250,  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees 
who  request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
USDA. 
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For  the  WFAOSB, 
Time  is  of  the  Essence 


Timeliness  is  a  key  factor  for  the 
World  Food  and  Agricultural  Out- 
look and  Situation  Board. 

To  help  farmers  make  important 
planting  decisions,  the  board,  created 
two  years  ago,  works  around  the 
clock  gathering  intelligence  on 
foreign  agriculture  through  a  world- 
wide information  network.  The 
information  keeps  farmers  informed 
on  the  latest  developments  overseas 
in  the  planting  and  harvesting  of 
farm  products. 

The  information  the  board  collects 
helps  determine,  for  example,  how 
Brazil's  soybeans  are  faring,  or  if  bad 
weather  is  ruining  Soviet  wheat.  By 
gathering  the  information,  the  board 
also  helps  determine  future  overseas 
demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

Those  exports  aid  countries  in  meet- 
ing their  food  needs,  while  contri- 
buting significantly  to  easing  U.S. 
trade  deficits.  Of  all  U.S.  industries, 
agriculture  is  the  only  one  to  net  a 

cont'd  on  page  4 


Collaboration,  in  addition  to  timeliness,  is  essential  to  the  work  of  the  World  Board. 
Commodity  experts  meet  regularly  to  develop  USD  A  forecasts  on  supply  and  demand  of 
the  major  agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Dr.  Terry  Barr  (at 
head  of  table),  deputy  chairman  of  the  World  Board,  heads  up  an  interagency  meeting 
representing  experts  from  the  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Office  of  the  General  Sales 
Manager,  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


Forest  Service  Employees 
Killed  in  Tragic  Air  Mishap 


Nine  USDA  workers  were  killed  and 
two  others  injured  when  a  Forest 
Service  plane  plunged  into  the  Sel- 
way  river  last  June  in  north-central 
Idaho.  A  12th  employee  is  reported 
still  missing.  The  employees  were  on 
their  way  to  a  training  school  about 
60  miles  from  their  duty  station  on 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Forest  in 
Grangeville,  Idaho. 

Six  of  the  12  on  board  were  regular 
Forest  Service  employees;  the  other 
six  were  seasonal  workers.  The  crash 
occurred  not  far  from  their  destina- 
tion— the  Moose  Creek  Ranger 
station — in  the  Selway-Bitteroot 
Wilderness  area  on  the  Nez  Perce. 


Within  three  hours  of  the  disaster, 
about  a  dozen  Forest  Service  smoke- 
jumpers,  trained  in  medicine, 
parachuted  to  the  crash  site  in  the 
wilderness  area.  Rescue  operations 
were  hampered,  however,  because  of 
a  lack  of  roads  in  the  area. 

Killed  in  the  crash  were  co-pilot  John 
Slingerland,  Robert  A.  Taylor,  Don 
Easthouse,  Ron  Hagan,  Pat 
McGreevey,  Robert  Cook,  Catherine 
Hodgin,  Philip  Leber,  and  Tom 
Terkeurst.  Hospitalized  were  Charles 
Dietz  and  Bryant  Stringham.  Still 
missing  at  press  time  was  the  pilot  of 
the  DC-3,  Marvin  Hachmeister. 


Eyewitnesses  to  the  crash  said  that 
one  of  the  plane's  engines  quit  and 
the  other  caught  fire,  then  fell  off.  An 
investigation  is  continuing. 

In  a  letter  to  survivors  of  the 
deceased,  Secretary  Bergland  said, 
"We  at  USDA  were  saddened  by  the 
tragic  death  of  your  loved  one.  Please 
accept  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
condolence. 

"The  loss  of  a  loved  one  is  never  easy 
to  bear.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
thoughtfulness  and  concern  of  your 
many  friends  will  be  a  source  of 
strength  to  you  and  your  family 
during  this  difficult  period." 


Big  Deal! 


The  New  American  Dollar 


In  its  biggest  deal  ever  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  Forest  Service  recently 
bought  a  10.000-acre  tract  for  $12,- 
650,000. 

The  tract  is  located  on  the  Ocala 
National  Forest.  Its  high  recrea- 
tional value  qualified  it  for  pur- 
chase. Ocala  forest  supervisor  Don 
Percival  said  the  tract  represents  the 
largest  single  land  purchase  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  Florida,  and  in- 
volved the  greatest  sum  of  money 
ever  in  the  southern  region. 


A  Chronic  Problem 

USDA  has  instituted  a  new  policy  to 
assure  consumers  of  the  highest 
quality  food  available. 

Henceforth,  plants  which  fail  to 
maintain  sanitary  operating  con- 
ditions will  be  publicly  designated  as 
"chronic  problems."  The  plants  will 
be  so  labeled,  said  the  Food  Safety 
and  Quality  Service,  if  they  continue 
to  show  a  record  of  unacceptable 
compliance  reviews.  The  reviews  are 
conducted  by  FSQS  officials. 

FSQS  announced  that  under  the  new 
procedures,  only  three  firms  so  far 
have  been  designated  as  problems. 
The  plants  were  labeled  problems 
after  failing  consecutive  reviews — 
conducted  semiannually — since  June 
1978.  The  reviews  showed  unsanitary 
conditions  in  several  areas  of  the 
plants. 

FSQS  indicated  that  it  has  notified 
the  plants  that  unless  the  conditions 
are  corrected,  USDA  will  have  a  legal 
basis  for  withdrawing  the  plants  from 
the  inspection  program.  Consequen- 
tly, plants  located  in  states 
designated  for  federal  inspection,  or 
those  plants  dealing  in  interstate 
commerce,  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
produce.  The  agency  also  noted  that 
the  companies  will  be  publicly 
removed  from  the  "chronic  pro- 
blem" list  if  the  next  two  reviews 
show  acceptable  sanitary  conditions. 

The  firms  designated  as  problems  are 
the  Jackson  Packing  Co.  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  the  Davenport  Packing  Co., 
Milan,  111.,  and  B.  Constantino  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  Springfield,  111. 


If  you  prefer  the  sound  of  cold,  hard 
cash  to  the  rustle  of  paper  currency, 
the  Treasury  Department  is  happy  to 
satisfy  that  Scrooge-like  preference. 

In  time  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  500 
million  one  dollar  coins  were  released 
to  the  public  by  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  should  be  easily  obtained 
from  local  banks  in  July.  The  new 
coin  will  be  the  first  to  bear  the  face  of 
an  American  woman  (other  than  a 
symbolic  woman) — that  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  1820-1906,  who  devoted 
her  life  to  securing  the  right  of 
women  to  vote. 

The  new  coin  is  slightly  larger  and 
heavier  than  a  quarter  and  has  a  uni- 
que eleven-sided  border  within  its  cir- 
cular configuration.  The  Anthony 
dollar  is  a  copper-nickel  clad  coin,  as 
are  all  U.S.  coins  valued  at  ten  cents 
or  more,  which  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  counterfeit  or  slug. 

Stella  B.  Hackel,  Director  of  the 
Mint,  notes  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  could  save  as  much  as  S50 
million  a  year  through  reduced  print- 


ing, processing,  and  destruction  costs 
for  dollar  bills.  Although  the  new 
dollar  coin  costs  three  cents  to 
produce  (one  penny  more  than  a 
dollar  bill),  its  life  expectancy  will  be 
at  least  15  years,  as  compared  to  18 
months  for  the  bill. 

Other  advantages  of  the  new  coin  are 
that  it: 

•  is  easily  identified  and  distin- 
guishable from  other  coins 

•  can  be  carried  with  other  coins 
(instead  of  in  a  separate  bill 
compartment) 

•  is  easy  to  insert  in  vending 
machines  (worn  or  torn  bills  are 
often  rejected) 

•  is  easier  to  handle  (new  bills 
stick  together  and  old  ones  tear). 

In  addition  to  reduced  costs  in 
substituting  dollar  coins  for  dollar 
bills,  a  minimum  of  $4.5  million  will 
be  saved  each  year  as  the  new  coin 
replaces  the  old  Eisenhower  silver 
dollar.  The  Eisenhower  dollar  cost 
eight  cents  to  produce  as  compared 
to  three  cents  for  the  Anthonv  dollar. 
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Young,  promising,  and  highly  moti- 
vated. White  House  Fellows  assigned  to 
various  federal  agencies  and  a  few  of  their 
spouses  pose  for  portrait  with  Secretary 
Bergland  before  beginning  working 
lunch.  As  part  of  their  training,  the 
Fellows  receive  firsthand  experience  in 
the  process  of  governing  the  Nation  and  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  involvement  in 
the  leadership  of  our  society.  At  USDA, 
the  Fellows  met  with  Secretary  Bergland 
to  discuss  agricultural  and  economic  pro- 
blems, including  issues  surrounding  infla- 


tion. Among  those  pictured  with  the 
Secretary  (seated  on  desk)  are:  USDA 
nutrition  coordinator,  Audrey  Cross  (far 
left,  second  row);  associate  director  of  the 
White  House  Fellows  program,  Olga 
Pierre  (far  left,  back  row);  and  White 
House  Fellow  assigned  to  USDA,  Isiah 
Leggett  (far  right,  second  row).  Leggett, 
33,  was  selected  as  White  House  Fellow 
last  fall  and  is  assigned  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary "Bobby"  Smith's  office.  Leggett  is 
assistant  dean  and  professor  at  Howard 
University's  School  of  Law. 


New  Chief 

for  Forest  Service 

In  ceremonies  30  minutes  apart,  one 
man  retired  and  another  stepped  in  as 
cliief  of  USDA's  Forest  Service. 

Capping  a  39-year  career,  John  R. 
McGuire  retired  as  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  after  serving  in  the  position 
for  the  past  seven  years.  He  is 
succeeded  by  R.  Max  Peterson, 
deputy  chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
since  1974.  Peterson  thus  becomes 
the  1 1th  chief  of  the  agency  in  its  74- 
year  history. 

The  new  chief  began  his  Forest 
Service  career  30  years  ago  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of 
Missouri.  After  two  years  in  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  Peterson  transferred 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  held 
several  positions  in  engineering  and 
administrative  management.  He  later 
worked  in  California  and  Georgia. 

In  announcing  Peterson's  appoint- 
ment. Secretary  Bergland  said, 
"Peterson's  broad  experience  and 
administrative  skills  make  him  an 
exceptional  choice  to  carry  on  the 
high  standards  and  traditions  of 
excellence  so  long  identified  with  the 
Forest  Service." 

The  agency  administers  188  million 
acres  of  national  forest  and  grass- 
lands, a  national  cooperative  fores- 
try program  with  States  and  private 
woodland  owners,  and  the  world's 
largest  forestry  research  program. 


PEOPLE 


Larry  Quinn,  head  of  USDA's 
television  section,  was  presented  the 
Alumni  Recognition  Award  by  the 
Oklahoma  4-H  and  cited  as  an 
"example  of  excellence"  at  a 
ceremony  during  a  4-H  Roundup  at 
Oklahoma  State  University.  Quinn, 
who  credits  the  4-H  directly  for 
leading  him  into  his  communications 
career  through  its  public  speaking 
program,  was  inducted  into  the 
Oklahoma  4-H  Hall  of  Fame. 


The  Idaho  Wheat  Commission 
granted  Don  Sunderman,  SEA,  its 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  his 
accomplishments  in  developing 
several  outstanding  new  wheat 
varieties.  Sunderman  is  an 
agronomist  and  research  leader  of 
SEA's  crop  and  vegetable  lab  in 
Aberdeen,  Idaho. 


Roger  L.  Sandman,  former  director 
of  agriculture  for  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  has  been  named  deputy 
director  for  intergovernmental  af- 
fairs in  USDA's  Office  of  Govern- 
mental and  Public  Affairs. 

Sandman  was  an  official  of 
Nebraska's  agriculture  department 
from  1971  to  1978.  During  that 
period,  he  created  two  new  divisions 
in  the  department,  one  for  agricul- 
tural development,  the  other  for 
agricultural  marketing. 

Before  joining  the  Nebraska  agricul- 
ture department.  Sandman  taught 
vocational  agriculture  in  Wood 
River  and  Allen,  Neb. 


After  six  months  as  the  acting  head. 
Bob  Greenstein  has  officially  become 
administrator  of  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service. 

He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  federal- 
state  food  programs,  including  the 
food  stamp,  food  distribution,  and 
the  agency's  child  nutrition 
programs. 


Edgar  L.  Kendrick  has  been  named 
regional  administrator  for  agricul- 
tural research  in  the  Science  and 
Education  Administration's 
southern  region.  He  will  be  in  charge 
of  SEA  research  programs  in  the  13 
southern  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Kendrick  began  his  USDA  career  in 
1953  as  a  research  plant  pathologist 
in  Pullman,  Wash. 


Secretary  Bergland  recently  ap- 
pointed John  W.  Goodwin  as 
associate  administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.  Goodwin  thus 
becomes  the  number  two  official  in 
ASCS. 

In  his  new  position,  Goodwin  will 
help  administer  commodity  price 
support  programs  and  cost-sharing 
measures  to  improve  and  extend 
agriculture  conservation. 

Since  1977,  Goodwin  has  been  ASCS 
executive  director  in  Oklahoma. 


On  Time! 


R.  Max  Peterson,  former  deputy  chief  of 
the  Forest  Service,  donned  the  chiefs  hat 
when  John  R.  McGuire,  Forest  Service 
chief  for  the  past  seven  years,  retired. 


You  use  the  cards  to  pick  up  the  tab 
at  the  restaurant,  to  invest  in  a  new 
refrigerator,  or  to  shop  for  a  summer 
suit.  Now  you  can  use  the  handy 
credit  card  to  do  your  shopping  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Simply  by  saying  "Charge  it,"  you 
can  now  purchase  publications — on 
time — from  GPO  and  charge  them  to 
your  credit  cards.  GPO  now  accepts 
Master  Charge  and  Visa  credit  cards 
at  all  of  its  bookstores,  on  mail  orders 
sent  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  (Washington,  D.C. 
20402),  and  on  phone  orders  placed 


by  dialing  area  code  202/783-3238. 

To  find  out  what  publications  are 
available,  GPO  suggests,  buyers 
should  first  ask  for  the  free  index  to 
subject  bibliographies  which  gives 
the  approximately  100  categories 
into  which  publications  are 
classified.  Customers  can  then  select 
the  category  they  are  interested  in 
and  send  for  the  subject  bibliography 
itself,  listing  all  the  publications  G  PO 
has  in  that  area.  From  the 
bibliography,  customers  can  then 
choose  the  titles  they  want. 
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trade  surplus  consistently.  That 
surplus,  in  dollars,  is  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  farm  pro- 
ducts the  U.S.  exports  versus  the 
amount  it  imports.  This  year,  the 
U.S.  agricultural  trade  balance  is 
expected  to  be  a  record  $30  billion. 

The  board  came  into  being  after 
stable  food  prices  and  supplies  suc- 
cumbed to  extreme  price  fluctua- 
tions and  food  shortages.  It  is  also  the 
result  of  the  so-called  "Russian 
Wheat  Deal."  Referring  to  that  grain 
sale,  Congress  declared  that  "the 
Soviets  would  not  have  been  able  to 
buy  up  such  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  world's  grain  reserves  at  such  low 
prices  in  1972-73  had  it  not  been  for 
the  failure  of  our  intelligence  systems 
to  provide  adequate  and  timely 
information  on  the  Soviets'  buying 
intentions  and  crop  prospects." 

"But  that  could  not  happen  again," 
said  Jack  Roney,  the  board's 
information  officer.  "Back  then."  he 
explained,  "we  didn't  have  as  good 
intelligence  on  what  was  happening 
with  the  Soviet  crop. 


To  meet  the  demand  for  fast  informa- 
tion, the  board  maintains  constant 
contact  with  representatives  around 
the  world,  and  receives  information 
daily  from  foreign  sources  through 
cable  communications.  It  also  uses  a 
sophisticated  satellite  to  beam 
weather  information  back  to  the 
States. 

Along  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  USDA  agencies  form  the 
Interagency  Commodity  Estimate 
Committee,  which  is  chaired  by  the 
board.  Together,  the  committee 
members  engage  in  intensive 
brainstorming  sessions  to  develop 
particularly  sensitive  forecasts. 

About  the  only  problem  the  board 
has,  Roney  said,  is  that  foreign 
governments  sometimes  provide 
questionable  information.  Roney 
said  that  erroneous  information  "is 
sometimes  passed  on  to  us  inten- 
tionally in  an  effort  to  bolster  prices." 
Since  none  of  the  board's  own 
employees  are  stationed  overseas,  the 
board  relies  heavily  on  other  sources 
or  satellite  systems  to  authenticate 
suspicious  crop  and  weather  infor- 
mation. 


And  because  weather  plays  a  sizable 
role  in  the  amount  of  crops  U.S. 
farmers  should  plant  for  export, 
accurate  and  timely  weather 
information  is  crucial.  Through  the 
Joint  Agricultural  Weather  Facility, 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  board 
provides  early  warning  reports  on 
weather  conditions  all  over  the 
world.  The  center  is  operated  by 
expert  meteorologists  from  USDA 
and  Commerce's  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA). 

Working  with  NOAA,  as  well  as 
internal  USDA  agencies,  the  board 
has  greatly  improved  the  Depart- 
ment's intelligence-gathering  opera- 
tions. Information  developed  by  the 
board  is  released  to  the  public  in  a 
variety  of  publications  including 
Agricultural  Outlook,  Agricultural 
Supply  and  Demand  Estimates, 
Commodity  Situation,  and  the 
Farmers'  Newsletter,  which  is  mailed 
directly  to  over  100,000  farmers. 

Before  they  are  released,  however, 
the  publications  are  coordinated  and 
approved  by  the  board.  D 


"We  didn't  have  as  reliable  satellite 
data,  and  we  were  getting  practically 
no  information  from  the  Soviets 
themselves.  Since  then,  a  series  of 
international  agreements  and  domes- 
tic government  actions  have  helped 
erase  the  problem." 

Roney  added  that  two  vital  elements 
in  the  board's  speedy  operations  are 
USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser- 
vice and  the  Economics,  Statistics 
and  Cooperatives  Service.  To  keep 
information  timely,  he  said,  FAS'  70 
attaches  call  or  cable  commodity 
information  from  110  countries 
directly  to  the  board.  ESCS,  at  the 
same  time,  relays  regional  infor- 
mation on  world  developments 
through  its  overseas  staff. 


USDA  is  published  biweekly  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs.  Rm. 
5I0-A,  Washington,  D.C.  20250,  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees 
who  request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
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Right-Hand  Man 

USDA  administrator  Frank  J.  Mulhern  (left)  attended  a  historic  meeting  with  President 
Carter  at  the  White  House  recently.  In  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind,  Mulhern  and  12  others 
from  various  federal  agencies  queried  the  President  about  his  position  on  issues  con- 
cerning the  federal  workforce,  and  gave  the  President  information  about  what  federal 
employees  are  thinking.  Among  the  topics  the  group  discussed  were  pay.  retirement, 
employee  morale,  health  insurance,  and  civil  service  reform.  At  the  discussion.  President 
Carter  squelched  a  rumor  that  the  administration  was  planning  to  raise  the  current 
minimum  retirement  age.  Regarding  employee  morale,  the  President  said  that  "anybody 
who  thinks  they  are  being  criticized  ought  to  compare  the  criticism  I  get. "  Occupations  of 
the  employees  who  met  with  President  Carter  ranged  from  secretary  to  tax  examiner  to 
astrophysicist.  Seated  at  the  President's  right  during  the  meeting.  Mulhern  is 
administrator  of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service. 


Instant  Recall 


Concerned  over  public  safety,  USDA 
has  asked  a  New  York  firm  to  remove 
from  circulation  copies  of  the  book, 
"The  Complete  Guide  to  Choles- 
terol. Sodium  and  Fats,"  which  gives 
the  amounts  of  these  substances 
found  in  various  foods.  USDA  made 
the  request  to  the  Baronet  Publishing 
Company,  509  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Dr.  D.  Mark  Hegsted.  administra- 
tor of  USDA's  Human  Nutrition 
Center,  said  the  recall  was  made 
because  of  potentially  dangerous 
errors  in  the  sodium  content  listings. 
The  book.  Dr.  Hegsted  explained, 
uses  the  values  for  iron  in  place  of 
those  for  sodium. 


In  a  telegram  to  Baronet,  Dr. 
Hegsted  said  he  considered  the  error 
a  "serious  one  because  high-salt 
foods  (including  table  salt)"  appear 
to  have  negligible  quantities  of 
sodium.  The  book  is  based  on  USDA 
publication,  "Nutritive  Values  of 
American  Foods  in  Common  Units." 

Dr.  Hegsted  added  that  since  the 
Baronet  book  states  that  the  figures 
included  are  those  of  USDA,  "it  adds 
an  authoritative  stance  that  could 
contribute  to  unquestioning  accept- 
ance of  these  tables." 

The  error  was  discovered  by  a  reader 
in  Philadelphia  who  contacted 
USDA. 


Looking  for  Help: 
From  East  to  West 

The  country  with  the  oldest 
agricultural  system  in  the  world — the 
People's  Republic  of  China — has 
turned  to  the  United  States  for 
technological  help.  But  not  for  the 
reason  many  might  believe. 

"The  notion  that  China  is 
backward — especially  in 

agriculture — is  pure  fantasy,"  said 
Jim  Webster,  director  of  USDA's 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public 
Affairs,  after  a  10-day  trip  to  the 
world's  most  populous  nation. 
"China  is  far  from  backward,  but  it 
does  intend  to  modernize.  Of  the 
sectors  earmarked  for  moderniza- 
tion, agriculture  is  the  first  priority  or 
the  'first  among  equals.' 

"Measured  by  U.S.  standards," 
Webster  added,  "Chinese  agriculture 
is  inefficient.  Roughly  75  percent  of 
all  Chinese  are  involved  in 
agriculture,  compared  with  4  percent 
of  all  Americans. 

"However,  when  measured  on  the 
basis  of  energy  efficiency  or  produc- 
tivity per  unit  of  land,  China 
probably  leads  the  world.  Most  of  the 
one  billion  people  in  China  enjoy  a 
decent  diet  produced  on  no  more 
than  half  the  arable  land  area  the 
United  States  has.  Rice  yields  in 
China,  for  example,  are  about  nine 
times  greater  than  in  the  United 
States." 

In  spite  of  this,  Webster  said, 
"Chinese  officials  fully  realize  that 
they  have  gone  as  far  as  possible  with 
a  labor-intensive  agricultural  system. 
They  fully  intend  to  modernize." 

The  key  to  that  modernization,  the 
Chinese  say,  is  the  improvement  of 
their  livestock  sector.  "China's 
livestock  sector,"  Webster  continued, 
"consists  mostly  of  swine  and  poultry 
which  are  foragers.  China  simply 
can't  produce  an  agricultural  system 
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Top  Two  Lawyers  Named 

In  almost  a  single  stroke  Secretary 
Bergland  named  the  top  two  lawyers 
in  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

The  Secretary  appointed  Daniel 
Marcus  as  general  counsel  of  USDA, 
and  Ruth  S.  Harkin  as  deputy 
general  counsel.  Marcus  had  served 
as  acting  general  counsel  for  the 
Department  since  April.  He  had 
previously  served  as  deputy  general 
counsel  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
was  a  partner  in  a  Washington,  D.C. 
law  firm  from  1966  to  1977. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  Marcus 
graduated  from  Brandeis  University 
and  Yale  Law  School. 

Prior  to  her  appointment,  the  new- 
deputy  general  counsel  was  a  con- 
fidential assistant  in  the  general 
counsel's  office.  Harkin  is  a  graduate 
of  Catholic  University  and  was  a 
countv  prosecuting  attornev  in  Iowa 
from  'l972  to  1978. 


Knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  both 
private  and  federal  law,  Daniel  Marcus 
(left)  and  Ruth  Harkin  were  appointed 
USDA's  general  counsel  and  deputy 
general  counsel  respectively.  Marcus  has 
been  acting  general  counsel  since  April, 
and  Harkin  formerly  was  a  confidential 
assistant  in  OGC. 


Say  Cheese! 

More  people  are  saying  cheese  these 
days.  High  meat  prices  are  apparent- 
ly prompting  consumers  to  rely  as 
they  once  did  on  cottage  cheese  as  an 
alternate  source  for  their  protein. 

A  recent  story  in  a  national  monthly 
magazine  says  that  back  in  1918,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
began  promoting  cottage  cheese  to 
help  alleviate  the  World  War  1  meat 
shortage.  The  story  says  "USDA's 
efforts  had  a  lasting  effect;  per  capita 
consumption  of  cottage  cheese 
doubled  between  1918  and  1928  and 
increased  still  more  during  the  World 
War  II  meat  shortage."  Actually, 
consumption  of  cottage  cheese 
tripled  to  88  million  pounds,  between 
1918  and  1928  and  almost  tripled 
again,  to  224  million  pounds,  by 
1944. 

USDA  statistics  reveal  the  trend  is 
continuing  today.  National 
consumption  figures  are  up,  among 
other  reasons,  because  of  the 
Nation's  perennial  dieters  in  need  of  a 
low-calorie  source  of  protein. 

In  1954  consumption  was  nearly  500 
million  pounds,  and  by  1978,  had 
reached  more  than  one  billion 
pounds. 


Davis  Heads 

Small  Business  Office 


Secretary  Bergland  has  named 
Preston  A.  Davis,  a  management 
executive  for  more  than  20  years,  as 
acting  director  of  the  new  Office  of 
Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business 
Utilization.  The  office  was  estab- 
lished under  an  amendment  to  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1958. 

The  Secretary  said  the  new  office  will 
perform  a  liaison  and  advocate  role 
for  all  USDA  activities  involving 
procurement,  bank  deposits,  and 
grants  and  loan  assistance  to  minori- 
ty business  enterprises.  Since  1975, 
the  Secretary  noted,  USDA  procure- 
ments from  minority  businesses  have 
risen  from  S4. 1  million  to  $25.1 
million  in  fiscal  1978. 

Secretary  Bergland  said  the  new 
office  will  assume  the  functions  of  the 
minority  business  assistance  division 
of  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity 
and  the  small  business  functions  of 
the  Office  of  Operations  and 
Finance. 

A  native  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  acting 
director  Davis  has  been  a  senior 
management  analyst  with  USDA 
since  1971,  and  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  special  assistant  to  Assistant 
Secretarv  Joan  S.  Wallace.  Davis  has 


an  extensive  background  in  in- 
dustrial relations  and  a  master's 
degree  from  George  Washington 
University. 


Named  acting  director  of  USDA 's  new 
small  business  office,  Preston  A.  Davis 
will  direct  the  consolidated  activities  of 
the  Department  aimed  at  assisting 
minority  businesses. 


In  and  Out 
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In  a  personnel  exchange  with  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  John  Fossiim 
is  serving  as  the  acting  director  of 
personnel  for  US  DA.  Former  personnel 
director  for  the  department.  Sylvester 
Pranger,  has  in  turn  accepted  a  position 
with  0PM. 


Cutting  Back 


USDA  offices  will  blow  hot  then  cool 
this  summer  and  winter  as  the  result 
of  a  new  order,  and  employees  won't 
be  traveling  as  much  on  official 
business  this  year. 

By  way  of  a  point-blank  memo. 
Secretary  Bergland  has  ordered  a  flat 
five  percent  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  energy  used  by  USDA,  compared 
with  the  amount  used  in  the 
preceding  12-month  period. 

To  achieve  this  end.  the  Secretary 
directed  that  thermostats  be  set  at  80 
degrees  or  more  during  summer — 
and  at  65  degrees  or  less  during 
winter — except  where  necessary  for 
health  or  safety  reasons.  He  also 
ordered  a  10  percent  cutback  in  the 
number  of  miles  driven  on  official 
business. 

By  carrying  out  the  two  actions,  the 
Secretary  noted,  USDA  could  reduce 
the  number  of  miles  driven  by  53 
million,  and  save  over  a  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  year. 


USDA's  loss  was  OPM's  gain — and 
vice  versa — when  the  two  agencies 
swapped  personnel  managers  this 
summer. 

In  a  rare  "turn"  of  events,  USDA 
personnel  director  Sylvester  "Sy" 
Pranger  became  associate  director 
for  agency  relations  with  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (0PM),  and 
OPM's  John  Fossum  took  Pranger's 
job.  Fossum  was  appointed  in  an 
acting  capacity.  At  OPM,  Fossum 
was  assistant  director  for  staffing. 

In  announcing  Pranger's  departure. 
Assistant  Secretary  Joan  Wallace 
said  that  "Pranger  has  accepted  a 
tremendous  challenge.  But  I  am 
confident  he  will  be  equal  to  the  task. 
His  knowledge  and  insight  of  the 
recently  enacted  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act,  combined  with  his 
ability  to  articulate  the  new  law  to 
others,  are  invaluable  tools  to  his  new 
assignment." 

Since  Fossum's  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1960, 
nearly  his  entire  career  has  been 
devoted  to  serving  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  (now  OPM) 
except  for  brief  stints  with  the  Army 
Department  and  as  a  Congressional 
Fellow. 


for  its  population  with  that  type  of 
unreliable  feed  supply." 

To  assist  in  China's  modernization 
efforts,  the  United  States  has  offered 
to  help  to  improve  range  manage- 
ment, forage  crops,  and  seed  produc- 
tion. It  has  also  agreed  to  a  series  of 
exchange  visits  —  already 
underway — to  share  information  on 
animal  health,  plant  breeding, 
biological  pest  control,  agricultural 
economics  and  statistics,  and 
agricultural  education.  Over  the  next 
three  years,  the  countries  will  also 
conduct  exchanges  in  forestry, 
agricultural  engineering,  grassland 
improvement,  pasture  management, 
fruit  tree  cultivation,  medicinal 
plants,  and  the  application  of  remote 
sensing  and  computer  technology  to 
agriculture. 

Webster  explained  that  the  moderni- 
zation program  "means  opportu- 
nities for  both  countries.  For  the 
Chinese,  it  means  technologies  that 
can  be  adapted  to  its  land,  culture, 
and  labor  supply;  and  for  the  United 
States,  a  market  for  farm  products, 
farm  equipment,  and  processing 
equipment. 

"For  both,"  he  emphasized, 
"modernization  means  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn." 


People  seeking  assistance  in  protecting 
the  environment  will  have  not  one  but 
two  sources  of  aid  under  a  new  interagen- 
cy agreement.  The  agreement  makes 
available — to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  its  borrowers — 
valuable     assistance    from     the     Soil 


Conservation  Service  on  land  use 
methods,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
and  other  problems  regarding  the 
environment.  Discussing  details  of  the 
new  joint  agreement  are  FmHA 
administrator  Gordon  Cavanaugh  (left) 
and  SCS  administrator  R.  M.  Davis. 


Please  Don't  Pass  the  Salt 


An  offended  host  once  said  that  a 
guest  who  salts  food  before  tasting 
lacks  judgment  and  one  who  salts 
food  after  tasting  lacks  manners. 

That  being  the  case,  good  judgment 
and  manners  may  be  healthy  for  you, 
according  to  some  nutritionists.  Too 
much  salt,  they  say,  as  well  as  sugar 
and  fat  may  not  be  good  for  con- 
sumers. 

At  USDA,  nutritionists  working 
with   Dr.   Audrey   Maretzki  of  the 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service  have 
drawn  up  guidelines  to  help  control 
the  use  of  salt,  sugar,  and  fat  in  meals 
served  to  school  children.  Director  of 
FNS'  nutrition  and  technical  services 
division.  Dr.  Maretzki  said  families 
as  well  can  benefit  from  the 
guidelines  in  the  preparation  of  their 
meals.  "The  techniques  developed  to 
reduce  the  salt,  sugar,  and  fat  in  a 
child's  lunch  can  also  help  improve  a 
whole  family's  diet,"  Dr.  Maretzki 
said.  "Apart  from  the  scientific 
evidence,  on  which  there  is  much 
disagreement."  she  said,  "common 
sense  requires  us  to^@  against  the 
^jveruse  of^aJt,  sug2£.<^d  fat." 

•^fe[A'ring   To    the  '^gifi^lines.    Dr. 

.  ZMaa'etzki  s^iQ  most  wt^mers  don't 

O  f^eetf  much  salt  to  seasffiSrnost  foods 

^  ^ecaiise  salt4fi  alrea%^  them.  The 

•  *same  is  truc'Di  the  cas^-of  sugar  and 

' —  _faL  ."Salt  is  already  us§(^  flavor  and 

^J^eslerve  many  of  thd%OCessed  foods 

::^e  buy,"  Dr.   MaretzSS  explained. 

"Among  them  are  bacofrpdill  pickles, 

pretzels,  chips,  soups,  sauces,  mixes, 

and  gravies. 

"Sugar  is  contained  in  soft  drinks, 
baked  goods,  preserves,  ice  cream, 
sweet  pickles,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  our  food  products. 

"Fat  used  for  cooking  or  as  a  spread 
includes  butter,  margarine,  shorten- 
ing, and  vegetable  oils.  It's  also  in 
whole  milk,  creams,  cheeses,  hot 
dogs,  luncheon  meats,  and  mayon- 
naise," she  said. 

In  preparing  foods.  Dr.  Maretzki 
said,  homemakers  should  measure 
the  amount  of  salt,  sugar,  and  fat 
added  while  cooking.  "An  extra  dash 
of  salt  or  sugar  may  satisfy  your 
creative  urge  at  the  expense  of  other 
precautions,"  she  said. 

Another  way  consumers  can  reduce 


their  salt,  sugar,  and  fat  intake.  Dr. 
Maretzki  said,  is  by  selective  shop- 
ping, or  reading  the  label  on  foods 
they  buy.  "Food  labels  list  in- 
gredients in  decreasing  order  as  a 
share  of  the  total  product  weight. 
Some  labels  also  list  nutrients, 
giving  the  amount  of  fat  and  sodium 
in  a  product,"  she  explained. 

According  to  the  guidelines.  Dr. 
Maretzki  said,  homemakers  should 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  keep 
temptation  out  of  easy  reach.  "Keep 
the  salt  shaker  and  sugar  bowl  off  the 
table,"  she  suggested,  "and  plan 
meals  carefully.  Check  off  dishes 
high  in  sugar,  fat,  and  salt  and  look 
for  acceptable  substitutes. 

"Replace  fruits  canned  in  heavy 
syrup  with  fruits  packed  in  natural 
juices,  water,  or  light  syrup.  Instead 
of  using  whole  milk,  homemakers 
should  use  skim,  lowfat,  or  non-fat 
dry  milk  in  many  recipes.  And 
instead  of  fruit  drinks,  serve  fruit 
juices,"  Dr.  Maretzki  said. 

When  using  these  tips.  Dr.  Maretzki 
said,  homemakers  should  keep  in 
mind  that  substitutions  and  new 
combinations  of  food  should  please 
their  family.  "After  all,"  she  added, 
"uneaten  food  provides  no  nutri- 
tion." 


'Biood  Z>rop' 

SEASON! 
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THEABCS 
OF FUEL 


Here  are  some  easy 
tips  to  help  you  get  more 
miles  for  your  gasoline 
dollar.  Use  them  all  and 
you  can  save  as  much  as 
100  on  every  gallon! 

Anticipate  ... 

stops,  turns,  lights,  traffic, 
hills. 


Buffer 


yourself  from  other  traffic; 
leave  room  to- react. 

CONSERVE... 
momentum  by  avoiding 
unnecessary  braking, 
turning,  accelerating. . 

ECELERATE . . . 
using  the  natural  resistance 
of  the  engine,  road,  tires. 

Economize  . . . 

in  motion;  start  smoothly 
and  quickly;  keep  a  steady 
pressure  on  the  gas  pedal.. 

'IXUP... 
your  car;  maintain  correct 
tire  pressure;  keep  your 
engine  in  tune. 

To  get  a  free  booklet 
with  more  easy  energy- 
saving  tips,  write  "Energy," 
Box  62,  Oak  Ridge, 
TN  37830. 


We  can^t  afford 
towcKteit. 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
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Women  on  the  Rise 


A  year  ago,  you  could  count  on  one 
hand  the  number  of  female  county 
supervisors  working  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Today,  you'd 
need  both  hands  and  feet. 

In  little  more  than  a  year,  the  number 
of  female  county  supervisors  has 
risen  from  one  to  20  (as  of  June  30, 
1979).  And  half  of  those  have  been 
named  this  year.  The  first  female 
county  supervisor,  Jill  Hurt  of 
Arizona,  was  appointed  by  FmH  A  in 
1975. 


////  Hurt,  the  first  woman  appointed 
county  supervisor  by  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  appraises  an  FmHA — 
financed  home  in  Arizona.  Also  included 
in  Hurt's  wide  range  of  duties  are  advis- 
ing community  leaders  about  financing 
facilities  and  accepting  and  processing 
applications  for  such  facilities  as  schools 
and  hospitals. 


Of  the  20  supervisors,  three  are 
located  in  Virginia,  two  in  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Arizona,  and  one  each  in  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Idaho,  Texas,  and  Maine. 
Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  Indiana, 
and  South  Dakota  also  have  one 
female  county  supervisor. 


Molly  Gray  of  Indiana  is  one  of  only  a 
handful  of  female  county  supervisors 
appointed  by  Farmers  Home.  An  assis- 
tant county  supervisor  since  1970  and  an 
FmHA  employee  for  21  years.  Gray  was 
appointed  county  supervisor  earlier  this 
year. 


In  addition,  250  other  women  are  in 
line  for  county  supervisor  positions 
by  virtue  of  serving  presently  as 
assistant  county  supervisors. 
According  to  Farmers  Home,  every 
State  in  the  Nation  has  at  least  one 
female  county  supervisor  or  a  female 
assistant  county  supervisor — except 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

Like  their  male  counterparts,  the 
women  appointed  as  county  super- 
visors perform  a  full  range  of  duties 
designed  to  bring  economic  and 
social  growth  to  rural  communities. 

As  part  of  their  normal  activities,  the 
women  assist  rural  residents  in 
obtaining  modern  housing  through 
the  rural  housing  loan  program, 
advise  community  leaders  in  finan- 
cing facilities — such  as  schools, 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  fire  and  rescue 
stations,  accept  applications  for  a 
community  facility  loan  and  process 
them    through    to    approval,    and 


confer  with  bankers  and  business 
people  about  ventures  which  FmHA 
supports  through  its  guaranteed 
business  and  industrial  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  women  also  help  people  make 
loans  to  buy  and  expand  farms,  pay 
operating  costs,  and  assist  farmers  in 
recovering  from  natural  disasters  or 
economic  depressions. 

To  carry  out  their  duties,  county 
supervisors  must  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  a  number  of  topics, 
such  as  basic  principles  and  practices 
of  credit,  farm  management,  crop 
and  livestock  production,  soil 
conservation,  home  construction, 
water  management,  business  practi- 
ces, and  real  estate  financing. 

Among  the  women  appointed  as 
county  supervisors  during  the  year  is 
Molly  Gray  of  Indiana.  Appointed 
assistant  county  supervisor  in  1970, 
Gray  has  been  with  FmHA  for  21 
years.  Before  that  she  had  her  own 
mortgage  loan  business,  did  abstract- 
ing and  legal  work,  and  handled  farm 
loans  for  several  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Coniinued  on  next  page 


Recently  appointed  county  supervisor  in 
Maine,  Beatrice  Kiesow  joins  the  ranks  of 
women  who  formerly  served  as  assistant 
county  supervisors. 


cont'd  from  page  1 

Headquartered  in  Valparaiso,  Gray 
credited  Secretary  Bergland  for  the 
rising  number  of  female  county 
supervisors.  It  used  to  be,  said  Gray, 
that  in  order  to  become  a  county 
supervisor  "you  had  to  have  a  degree 
in  agriculture.  Secretary  Bergland 
dropped  that  requirement.  Had  it  not 
been  done,  a  lot  of  women  never 
would  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  county  supervisors." 

Despite  that  action.  Gray  said,  "I 
think  it  is  important  for  women  to 
equip  themselves  with  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible,  and  to  learn 
as  fast  as  they  can  about  agriculture 
because  that's  a  big  part  of  their  jobs. 

"1  think  they  should  have  something 
that  equals  the  degree  in  agriculture 
and  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
mortgage  loan  business,  as  well  as 
about  real  property." 

For  her  own  part.  Gray  has  studied 
real  estate  for  a  long  time,  taken  a 
number  of  agricultural  courses,  and 
done  a  lot  of  studvinc  on  her  own. 


Leaders  of  three  of  the  Nation's  1890  land  grant  schools  met  in  Washington  recently  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Joan  S.  Wallace  and  the  USDA  Task  Force  to  Strengthen 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities.  The  task  force  was  formed  by  Secretary 
Bergland  in  response  to  President  Carter's  order  to  involve  historically  black  schools 
more  in  federal  programs.  Meeting  with  Assistant  Secretary  Wallace  (second  from  right) 
are  William  Hytche  Oeft),  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Maryland- Eastern  Shore;  Dr.  R. 
D.  Morrison,  president  of  Alabama  A&M  University:  and  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Humphries 
(right),  president  of  Tennessee  Stale  University. 


Although  she  has  never  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 
Gray  has  received  a  broker's  license. 
"This  has  always  been  an  asset."  she 
said,  "  and  gives  realtors  and  others  I 
work  with  more  confidence  in  my 
decisions." 

Gray  said  that  the  most  challenging 
aspect  of  being  a  county  supervisor  is 
"to  know  how  to  deal  with  people, 
how  to  understand  them,  and  to 
make  people  feel  confident  in  you — 
that  you  know  what  you  are  doing. 

"Here  in  our  office  we  try  to  help  as 
many  people  as  we  can,  and  reach  an 
understanding  without  any 
unpleasantness.  1  like  people  to  go 
away  feeling  that  what  Farmers 
Home  is  doing  is  very  fair.  And  I  have 
had  many  people  tell  me  that. 

"People  understand  when  they  leave 
here  why  we  may  have  had  to  reduce 
an  appraisal,  for  example,  or  not  give 
them  exactly  what  they  wanted.  They 
don't  feel  bad  about  it  because  they 
understand.  Being  able  to  get  that 
message  across  is  certainly  very 
challenging." 


First  Female  Attache  Named 


The  first  woman  ever  to  be  appointed 
as  a  U.S.  agricultural  attache, 
Margaret  A.  Mason,  has  been  assign- 
ed to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Dublin, 
Ireland.  Mason  will  oversee  agricul- 
tural reporting  market  developments 
in  Ireland  to  which  the  United  States 
exported  $53  million  in  agricultural 
products  last  year. 

Mason  has  served  with  USDA's 
Foreign   Agricultural   Service  since 


Looking  ahead  to  the  future.  Gray 
said  her  "only  aspiration  is  to  con- 
tinue trying  to  do  the  best  job  possi- 
ble. FmHA  is  a  very  nice  outfit. 
There  is  never  a  dull  moment  in 
Farmers  Home.  That's  what  makes 
this  such  an  exciting  job. 

"For  people  who  really  want  to  work 
where  there  is  potential  for  excite- 
ment and  where  they  can  go  places, 
this  is  the  job.  I  don't  think  there  are 
many  that  can  equal  it." 


1971  first  as  an  agricultural 
economist,  and  from  1976  to  her 
recent  appointment  as  an  assistant 
attache  in  London. 


Margaret  A.  Mason  is  the  first  woman 
ever  to  be  appointed  as  a  U.S.  agricul- 
tural attache.  She  is  assigned  to  the  U.  S. 
Embassy  in  Dublin.  Ireland. 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 


Dr.  Yeshajahu  Pomeranz,  director  of 
the  Grain  Marketing  Research  lab  in 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  has  won  the 
highest  European  award  for  ex- 
cellence in  cereal  technology.  He 
received  the  M.  P.  Neumann  Medal 
from  the  German  Association  for 
Cereal  Research. 

Dr.  Pomeranz  received  the  award 
during  a  ceremony  in  Detmold,  West 
Germany.  Following  the  ceremony. 
Dr.  Pomeranz  left  for  Rome  to  serve 
as  the  U.S.  delegate  to  meetings  of 
the  International  Association  of 
Cereal  Chemists.  Later  this  year,  he 
will  lead  a  team  of  experts  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  in 
presenting  a  series  of  seminars  in 
Japan  on  wheat  chemistry  and 
technology. 

Two  USDA  employees  have  been 
honored  by  their  peers  for  long-term 
excellence  and  achievements  in  food 
research  and  communication. 

Clifton  E.  Swift,  a  veteran  research- 
er with  the  Science  and  Education 
Administration,  has  received  the 
Meat  Processing  Award  from  the 
American  Meat  Science  Association 
in  recognition  of  his  achievements  to 
improved  meat  processing. 

An  employee  of  the  Department 
since  1939,  Swift  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  food  research, 
and  earned  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  his  expertise  in  meat  proces- 
sing technology.  He  is  the  leader  in 
meat  research  at  SEA's  Eastern 
Regional  Research  Center  in  Wynd- 
moor.  Pa. 

In  a  separate  ceremony,  Hal  R. 
Taylor,  deputy  director  for  informa- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Governmental 
and  Public  Affairs,  received  the 
highest  accolade  given  by  the 
Agricultural  Communicators  in 
Education — the  Professional  ACE 
Award. 

A  member  of  the  organization  for  30 
years,  Taylor  was  honored  for  his 
continued  excellence  as  an 
agricultural  communicator. 

With  USDA  for  more  than  10  years, 
Taylor  was  cited  early  in  his  career  by 
the  organization  as  an  outstanding 
young  communicator  in  1956  and 
named  one  of  the  first  recipients  of 
the  Pioneer  ACE  Award. 


Dr.  Yeshajahu  Pomeranz 
(right)  accepts 

prestigious  Neumann 
Medal  from  K.  Bremer  of 
the  German  Association 
for  Cereal  Research, 
which  represents  the  in- 
dustry throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  medal  was 
awarded  to  Pomeranz  for 
his  accomplishments  in 
cereal  chemistry  research 
relative  to  breadmaking. 


A  pioneer  researcher  in  problems  of  meat 
processing,  Clifton  E.  Swift  was  recog- 
nized for  his  achievements  by  a  peer 
group,  the  American  Meat  Science 
Association.  Swift  has  been  employed bv 
USDA  since  1939. 


Budget  Rates 

USDA  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
Budget-Rent-A-Car  which  entitles 
employees  to  the  company's  best 
rental  rates. 

Employees  may  receive  the  rates 
while  traveling  on  assignment  by 
presenting  a  travel  authorization,  a 
USDA  ID  card,  or  a  Budget  identifi- 
cation sticker.  The  stickers  are 
available  from  personnel  offices. 


Honored  not  once  but  twice  by  a 
professional  organization,  Hal  R.  Taylor, 
a  public  affairs  official,  recently  received 
the  Professional  A  CE  A  ward,  the  highest 
honor  bestowed  by  the  Agricultural 
Communicators  in  Education.  Taylor 
had  received  a  key  award  from  the 
organization  over  20  years  ago. 
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First  Is  Second 

Susan  T.  Shepherd,  a  government 
attorney  experienced  in  utility  law, 
has  been  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration — the  first  woman 
ever  to  hold  the  number  two  slot.  She 
has  been  named  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  REA,  serving  directly 
under  the  administrator. 

In  her  new  position.  Shepherd.  37, 
will  assist  in  directing  REA's  loan 
and  technical  assistance  programs 
serving  nearly  2,000  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems  throughout  the 
United  States. 

A  graduate  of  Drake  University  and 
the  Drake  Law  School,  Shepherd  has 
practiced  utility  law  for  the  past  13 
years.  Before  accepting  her  new  posi- 
tion  with  REA,  Shepherd 
represented  the  federal  government 
and  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (FERC)  in  trial 
proceedings  on  hydroelectric  licen- 
sing, and  electric  and  natural  gas  rate 
cases.  In  1976  and  1977  Shepherd 
also  was  an  adviser  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  for 
reorganization  and  transition  of 
FERCs  predecessor,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  into  a  regula- 
tory arm  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 


Susan  T.  Shepherd,  second  in  command 
of  REA,  is  the  first  woman  ever  to  be 
appointed  deputy  administrator  of  the 
agency.  She  is  a  former  government 
attorney  with  13  years'  experience  in 
utility  law. 


From  1967  to  1969,  she  was  an 
assistant  commerce  counsel  with  the 
Iowa  State  Commerce  Commission, 
where  she  tried  cases  involving  rural 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives 
as  well  as  other  electric  and  gas 
utilities. 


m^^nerica. 


Chicken  "Coup" 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
red  hen  who  scratched  about  the 
barnyard  until  she  uncovered  some 
grains  of  wheat.  She  turned  to  other 
workers  on  the  farm  and  said:  "If  we 
plant  this  wheat,  we'll  have  bread  to 
eat.  Who  will  help  me  plant  it?" 

"We  never  did  that  before,"  said  the 
horse.  "I'm  too  busy,"  said  the  duck. 
"I'd  need  complete  training,"  said  the 
pig.  "It's  not  in  my  job  description," 
said  the  goose. 

"Well,  I'll  do  it  myself,"  said  the  little 
red  hen.  And  she  did.  The  wheat  grew 
tall  and  ripened  into  grain. 

"Who  will  help  me  reap  the  wheat?" 
asked  the  little  red  hen. 

"Let's  check  the  regulations  first," 
said  the  horse.  "I'd  lose  my  seniori- 
ty," said  the  duck.  "I'm  on  my  lunch 
break,"  said  the  pig.  "Out  of  my 

classification,"  said  the  goose. 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  littlejed  hen, 
and  she  did.  At  last  it  caniMime  to 
bake  the  bread.  :_,. 

"Who  will  helpline  bake  the;|i-ead?" 
asked  the  littlej^d  hen.- >=>•_' 

"That  would  be:  overtime' -for  me," 
said  the  horse. "^Fve  got  to  riirtsome 
errands,"  said  -tfe  duck.  "I've  .never 
learned  how,"  said  the  pig.  "I$3'm  to 
be  the  only  helper,  that's  uni^iri'  said 
the  goose.  ^ 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen. 
So  she  baked  the  bread,  and  filled  the 
barnyard  with  a  tantalizing  aroma. 
Then  she  asked,  "Who  will  help  me 
eat  the  bread?" 

"We  will,"  said  the  other  farm 
animals.  "No,  /  will,"  said  the  little 
red  hen,  and  she  and  her  chicks  began 
eating  the  baked  loves. 

While  the  others  were  protesting,  the 
farmer — who  had  been  watching  the 
little  red  hen's  progress — stepped  up 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  quarreling.  "I 
saw  little  red  hen  do  all  the  work,"  the 
farmer  said,  "so  she  shall  keep  the 
bread  for  herself.  If  you  others  want 
more  food,  you  will  have  to  work 
extra  hard  for  it,  just  like  little  red 
hen." 

Before  long,  the  farmer  noticed  that 
some  of  the  other  workers  were 
planting  wheat,  too. 
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To  B'  or  Not  To  B': 
A  Bushel  for  A  Barrel 


"A  bushel  of  wheat  for  a  barrel  of  oil" 
may  sound  appealing,  but  USDA 
experts  do  not  believe  it  will  work. 

In  a  recent  paper,  USDA  explored 
the  feasibility  of  linking  the  price  of 
wheat  to  the  price  of  oil,  primarily 
through  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national wheat  cartel. 

Basically,  a  cartel  is  a  combination  of 
businesses  or  governments  formed  to 
regulate  production,  pricing,  and 
marketing  of  similar  goods. 

For  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  a  wheat  cartel,  the  government 
would  have  to  establish  a  wheat  (or 
grain)  marketing  board  with  sole 
power  to  handle  all  export  sales. 

The  government  would  then  have  to 
decide  how  much  wheat  each  import- 
ing country  would  be  allowed  to 
receive — a  fundamental  departure 
from  the  policy  of  free  enterprise. 

To  be  effective,  the  cartel  would  have 
to  exercise  total  control  over  each 
member's  wheat  supply,  if  such  a 
cartel  were  formed,  it  would  prob- 
ably consist  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina. 
Together,  these  countries  export 
three-fourths  of  the  wheat  that  moves 
in  world  trade,  with  the  United  States 
alone  providing  almost  half. 

To  make  the  cartel  work,  each  mem- 
ber would  probably  have  to  reduce  its 
wheat  exports  and  accumulate  sur- 
pluses at  the  same  time.  In  the  United 
States,  a  reduction  in  exports — plus 
accumulated  surpluses  —  would 
almost  certainly  be  contrary  to 
government  objectives. 

During  the  past  10  years,  over  60 
percent  of  the  growth  in  world  wheat 
trade  has  gone  to  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  that  the  question  arises, 
would  this  country  be  willing  to 
accept  a  smaller  share  of  growth  in 
world  wheat  trade  to  benefit  other 
cartel  members? 


In  Australia,  the  law  requires  that 
wheat  supplies  be  held  down  by 
aggressively  increasing  exports. 
Hence,  that  country  would  almost 
certainly  regard  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  cartel  membership  as  being 
politically  unacceptable. 

Experts  feel  that  enforcement  of  the 
limitation  arrangement,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  surplus  accumulation, 
would  be  difficult  at  best.  The 
incentive  would  be  great,  they  say,  to 
break  the  cartel's  rules.  The  feeling  is 
that  each  member  that  was  with- 
holding supplies,  in  order  to  push  up 
world  prices,  would  be  under  heavy 
internal  pressures  to  undercut  other 
cartel  members  and  capture  their 
markets. 

There  is  also  the  feeling  that  several 
smaller  wheat  exporting  countries — 
such  as  Turkey,  Romania,  Greece, 
and  India — would  undoubtedly  find 


it  impossible  to  adhere  to  cartel- 
imposed  restrictions.  These  coun- 
tries export  wheat  even  when  it  must 
be  subsidized  and  would  probably 
operate  outside  the  cartel,  thereby 
disrupting  price  and  trade  patterns. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  success 
of  a  wheat  cartel  would  be  the 
reaction  of  wheat-importing  nations. 
Some  would  unquestionably  increase 
their  own  wheat  production,  and 
thus  reduce  imports.  Others,  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  wheat  is  an 
important  feed  grain,  would  look  to 
alternative  grains  to  reduce  their 
demand  for  wheat.  A  number  of 
developing  countries  that  currently 
subsidize  wheat  consumption,  such 
as  Brazil  and  Egypt,  would  shift  to 
other  foods  such  as  rice  and  manioc 
to  reduce  wheat  imports. 

cont'd  on  page  2  '    ' 
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Still  another  factor  affecting  the 
success  of  a  wheat  cartel  is  that  the 
oil-exporting  countries  combined 
imported  only  10  million  tons  of 
wheat  last  year — or  no  more  than  a 
fourth  the  amount  the  United  States 
alone  exported. 

Finally,  long  before  wheat  did  reach 
the  price  of  oil,  it  would  become 
profitable  for  countries  where  wheat 
production  is  marginal  to  allocate 
more  resources  to  wheat.  If  wheat 
were  to  reach  $10  per  bushel 
(nowhere  near  the  current  world 
price  of  oil)  or  even  $8  per  bushel, 
production  would  increase 
dramatically  within  one  to  two  years. 

Experts  say  that  to  compare  a  wheat 
cartel  with  an  oil  cartel,  such  as  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries  (OPEC),  is  to  ignore 
the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  products.  Wheat  is  a  renewable 
resource  that  can  be  replenished  each 
year.  It  is  grown  in  almost  every 
country,  so  production  can  be  greatly 
expanded.  Unlike  oil.  wheat  has 
effective  substitutes.  In  addition, 
wheat  trade  responds  to  prices — it 
declines  when  prices  rise,  and  in- 
creases when  prices  fall.  And  the  cost 
of  storing  excess  wheat  can  be  great. 

Oil.  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a 
renewable  resource.  A  large  share  of 
the  supply  is  controlled  by  a  small 
number  of  producers.  There  are  few 
substitutes  at  competitive  prices  and 
expanded  production  requires  a 
long-term  period  and  a  large  invest- 
ment in  research  and  development. 
Because  there  are  so  few  substitutes 
for  oil  and  because  it  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  so  many  things,  oil 
price  increases  do  not  reduce 
consumption  very  quickly.  Finally, 
oil  can  be  stored  underground 
indefinitely  at  very  low  cost.  D 

Story  by  Larry  Marton 
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Pick  a  date.  Say  8000  B.C.  It  was  by 
this  date  that  animals  had  been 
tamed  and  grain  domesticated  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Try  another  date — March  12,  1979. 
That  is  the  day  Secretary  Bergland 
proposed  a  full-scale  national  dia- 
logue on  the  future  of  American 
agriculture. 

In  the  10,000  intervening  years — give 
or  take  a  few — a  lot  has  happened 
with  agriculture,  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
America.  For  instance,  in  1530  the 
Spanish  began  branding  livestock  in 
their  American  colonies.  In  1780 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  France,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  sent  home  some 
soybean  seeds — which  didn't  take 
root  as  a  major  crop  until  a  century 
later.  In  1850  it  took  30-35  man- 
hours  to  produce  an  acre  of  40-bushel 
corn.  October  8,  1892,  was  the  date 
Elam  Bartholomew  was  appointed  a 
special  USDA  agent  to  learn  how  to 
prevent  wheat  rust.  And  on  April  25, 


1935,  Congress  declared  soil  erosion 
a  national  menace. 

Those  are  but  a  few  of  the  major 
events  in  American  agriculture's  his- 
tory collected  and  listed  chronolo- 
gically in  a  recent  publication  from 
the  Economics,  Statistics  and 
Cooperatives  Service. 

The  publication  includes  key  inven- 
tions, laws,  changes  in  land  policies, 
individuals,  contributions,  develop- 
ments of  institutions,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  types  of  crops  and 
livestock,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
landmarks.  For  a  USDA  employee,  a 
person  who  likes  history,  or  someone 
caught  up  in  the  current  popularity  of 
lists,  "Chronological  Landmarks  in 
American  Agriculture,"  (AIB-425)  is 
a  ticket  to  good  and  fascinating 
reading.  Single  free  copies  are 
available  from  ESCS  Publications 
Office,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


Getting  a  two-year  jump  on  events,  USDA's  Forest  Service  commemorates  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Tuskegee  Institute  by  donating  to  the  school  a  10-year-old  live  oak.  The 
tree,  which  required  a  back-hoe  to  lift  into  place,  was  planted  two  years  in  advance  of 
Tuskegee's  centennial  so  that  the  tree  would  be  well  rooted  by  the  time  of  the  big  celebra- 
tion. Tuskegee  was  founded  in  1881  by  Booker  T  Washington.  The  10-foot  oak  was 
donated  by  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station  as  a  symbol  of  the  strength,  stability, 
and  permanence  of  black  higher  education.  The  idea  of  donating  the  tree  was  conceived 
by  Ronald  Bonar,  a  Forest  service  employee  assigned  to  Tuskegee  as  a  professor  in  the 
forestry  program. 


Drive  Is  On 

To  Produce  Energy 

In  the  drive  to  develop  alternative 
fuels,  USDA  has  taken  or  is  taking 
several  actions  in  support  of  gasohol. 

Reporting  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
recently,  USDA  energy  director 
Weldon  Barton  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  assisting  pilot  projects  for 
fuel-grade  ethanol  production.  The 
Department  has  tentatively  commit- 
ted over  $42  million  in  loan 
guarantees  to  help  finance  four  pilot 
projects  to  convert  agricultural  and 
forestry  products  into  energy. 

In  addition,  USDA  has  pro- 
grammed $6  million  for  research  and 
development  work  on  alcohol  fuels  in 
fiscal  year  1980. 

One  of  the  four  projects  will  produce 
ethanol  from  sugar  cane,  and  a 
second  will  demonstrate  the  commer- 
cial use  of  sweet  sorghum  as  a 
feedstock  for  ethanol  production. 

Barton  stressed  that  USDA 
vigorously  endorses  the  develop- 
ment of  a  domestic  gasohol  industry. 

Meanwhile,  President  Carter  recent- 
ly announced  a  series  of  major  initia- 
tives to  help  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  approach  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency. One  key  initiative  will  be  to 
provide  $11  million  in  grants,  low 
interest  loans,  and  loan  guarantees 
for  the  construction  of  100  small- 
scale  plants  to  produce  alcohol  fuel. 


A  Real  Winner 

Government  forms  are  not  generally 
known  for  their  appeal  or  simplicity. 
So  it  was  quite  an  achievement  when 
nine  USDA  forms  won  an  award 
recently. 

At  an  annual  art  show  in  New  York 
City,  the  series  of  forms  received  a 
Certificate  of  Excellence  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 
They  were  the  only  forms  to  receive 
an  award,  and  were  picked  from  over 
2,000  entries. 

Developed  by  Debbie  Gilbert,  of  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  together 
with  designers  of  a  private  firm,  the 
forms  are  used  by  States  to  certify 
clients  applying  for  participation  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  They  are 
also  used  to  record  changes  that 
affect  a  person's  eligibility. 


How  Has  it  Affected  You? 


The  high  costs  and  shortage  of  energy 
have  forced  many  people  to  modify 
their  lifestyles.  Among  them  are 
many  USDA  employees. 

To  find  out  how.  Bill  Whyte  of  the 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public 
Affairs,  conducted  a  telephone  sur- 
vey. He  spoke  with  nearly  a  half- 
dozen  workers  in  offices  around  the 
country.  In  doing  so,  Whyte  found 
that  the  employees,  chosen  at  ran- 
dom, fell  into  several  categories: 

•  those  who  used  little  energy, 
lived  close  to  work,  stayed  in  the 
office,  or  lived  in  a  moderate 
climate 

•  those  who  used  energy,  both  on 
and  off  the  job,  but  were 
planning  activities  to  save  fuel 

•  those  who  were  on  a  real 
conservation  kick. 

Among  the  employees  he  inter- 
viewed were: 

Tom  Price,  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Price  works  with  approximately  200 
graders  who  classify  about  2,000  lots 
of  tobacco  a  day. 

To  do  their  jobs,  the  graders  travel  to 
many  different  points,  or  to  wherever 
tobacco  is  being  sold.  This  year,  Price 
said,  the  graders  are  using  fewer  cars 
and  hitching  rides  with  tobacco 
buyers  in  order  to  save  energy. 

Off  the  job.  Price  said,  he  is 
concentrating  on  making  his  home 
more  energy-efficient.  Among  other 
things,  he  has  just  installed  a  water- 
powered  heat  pump,  which  he  says  is 
more  fuel-efficient  in  heating  and 
cooling  than  an  air  heat  pump.  The 
water  for  the  pump  comes  from  a 
deep  well,  which  naturally  chills  the 
liquid. 

Price  said  it  is  difficult  to  alter  his 
driving  pattern  (he  commutes  35 
miles  each  way)  because  of  his  office 
hours  and  location.  But  he  is,  he  said, 
planning  to  give  part-way  car- 
pooling  a  try  soon. 

David  M.  Daiiey  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Lufkin,  Tex.,  said  that  the  energy 
situation  has  caused  him  to  consoli- 
date his  travel  quite  a  bit.  To  avoid 
driving  at  noon,  Daiiey  said,  he 
brings  his  lunch  to  work,  and  he  and 
his  wife  have  cut  down  on  the  num- 
ber of  short  family  trips.  On  longer 


trips,  the  Daileys  travel  during  the 
week  to  avoid  gas  station  closings. 

Daiiey  said  the  current  attention  to 
fuel  conservation  is  something  he  and 
his  co-workers  have  been  doing  for 
some  time,  and  that  they  are  con- 
stantly looking  for  improved 
conservation  measures. 

In  Chicago,  Martha  Cashion  of  the 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service  said  that 
as  a  result  of  the  energy  problem  she 
doesn't  use  her  car  much  anymore  for 
weekend  trips.  She  said  she  uses 
public  transportation  to  get  to  work, 
except  when  she  has  to  work  late,  in 
which  case  she  drives. 

While  traveling  on  the  job,  Cashion 
explained,  she  tries  to  use  the  most 
efficient  means  to  get  around  and 
save  fuel. 

Harold  Zornig  of  the  Science  and 
Education  Administration,  Clem- 
son,  S.C.,  has  felt  close  to  the  energy 
problem  for  years. 

His  team  designed  the  solar  attic 
house,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  solar  system  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  over  80  percent  energy- 
efficient,  and  takes  all  of  $55  a  year  to 
heat.  Two  years  ago,  they  designed  a 
solar  retrofit  for  their  office  building 
which  would  save  a  lot  of  money  over 
the  present  natural  gas  heating 
system.    ..-; 

Zornig  said  he  sees  great  potential  for 
much  of  the  Nation  in  retrofitting 
existing  homes  with  solar  collectors, 
and  is  waiting  to  see  when  a  national 
effort  will  begin  in  this  direction. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  Arnold  O.  Ness  of 

the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
switched  to  another  energy-saving 
measure.  He  has  modified  his  mode 
of  travel  when  out  on  assignment. 

Ness  said  he  used  to  travel 
throughout  the  State  on  soil  reviews 
with  as  many  as  12  other  people.  In 
the  good  old  days,  this  involved  a  lot 
of  cars.  Today,  he  said,  they  all  travel 
together  in  a  van. 

To  further  save  on  gas,  Ness  said, 
some  office  employees  have  been 
shifted  to  a  four-day  workweek. 

As  a  personal  energy-saving 
measure,  Ness  rides  the  bus  to  work 
and  takes  his  car  for  gas  when  the  sta- 
tions are  uncrowded.    D 


With  running  being  the  "in"  thing  these  days,  a  group  of  Washington  employees  have 
formed  an  in-house  race  contest.  Representing  several  US  DA  agencies,  the  runners  have 
turned  their  regular  lunchtime  running  into  a  series  of  Holiday  Races.  The  races  are 
sponsored  by  the  USDA  Welfare  and  Recreation  Association.  The  runners'  track  is  the 
two-mile-long  strip  surrounding  the  scenic  Tidal  Basin.  Bolting  off  the  starting  line  in  a 
recent  holiday  race  are  (left  to  right):  Michael  Rowe,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service;  Gary 
Reisner,  Economics,  Statistics  and  Cooperatives  Service:  Judy  Levy  and  Roland  Heard. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration;  Arlene  Rosenbusch.  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service:  Steve  Greenfield,  also  of  FNS;  and  Max  Miller  (behind  Greenfield),  Office  of 
Operations  and  Finance.  Greenfield  won  the  race  with  a  time  of  12  minutes  19  seconds. 
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Saving  Money  on  Food 

In  an  effort  to  combat  rising  food 
prices,  budget-minded  shoppers 
should  be  aware  of  consumer-buying 
tips  when  purchasing  certain  food 
products.  Such  products  include 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  which  take 
about  one-third,  or  thirty  cents  of 
every  food  dollar. 

In  selecting  meat  products,  con- 
sumers should  consider  the  family's 
eating  habits  and  the  amount  of  meat 
needed  per  meal.  For  an  average 
family  of  four,  three  ounces  of  meat 
per  person  per  meal  is  sufficient. 

Buying  meat  with  the  cheapest  price 
per  pound  is  not  often  the  best  buy.  A 
lot  depends  on  how  lean  the  meat  is 
and  the  amount  of  lean  meat  per  ser- 
ving. For  example,  a  round  steak  at 
$2.40  a  pound  provides  three  servings 
while  pork  loin  roast  at  $1.50  a 
pound  provides  two  servings. 

To  cut  costs,  consumers  also  should 
be  aware  of  the  uses  of  meat  pro- 
ducts. For  example,  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  dollar,  leftover  meat  can  be 
used  for  casseroles,  soups,  salads, 
sandwiches,  and  as  seasoning  for 
vegetables. 

Meat  alternates  such  as  eggs,  dry 
beans,  dry  peas,  and  peanut  butter 
can  be  used  occasionally  to  cut  costs. 
These  items  are  less  expensive  and 
provide  protein  and  other  nutrients 
that  meat  supplies.  However,  using 
meat  alternates  on  a  permanent  basis 
is  unwise. 

Smaller  portions  of  meat,  poultry, 
and  fish  served  with  potatoes,  rice, 
macaroni,  and  breads  can  be  money 
savers. 

Poultry  products  are  considered 
money  savers,  too.  Again,  knowing 
which  product  provides  the  most 
servings  is  helpful.  A  whole  chicken 
provides  more  servings  than  chicken 
parts.  Usually,  whole  chickens  are 
cheaper  because  they  require  less 
processing.  The  same  theory  applies 
to  wholeand/  or  uncooked  turkeys  as 
compared  to  deboned  and  frozen 
turkeys. 

Fish  products  are  also  low  in  cost. 
These  products  offer  good  buys  year 
round.  Canned  tuna,  codfish,  and 
other  similar  products  can  be  served 
as  main  dishes  to  help    cut  costs. 
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A  Three-Time  Loser 


What  looked  like  a  normal  business 
deal  ended  in  an  arrest  recently, 
thanks  to  help  from  the  Food  Safety 
and  Quality  Service. 

Acting  as  undercover  agents,  FSQS 
compliance  officers  aided  federal 
marshals  in  capturing  a  Pennsylvania 
meat  dealer  delivering  illegal  meat  to 
a  phony  butcher  shop  in 
Hagerstown.  Md. 

Posing  as  butchers,  the  FSQS  inspec- 
tors had  opened  the  shop  to  help  offi- 
cials capture  the  suspect,  then  closed 
it  after  the  arrest  was  made. 

Loaded  with  two  and  one-half  tons  of 
beef  when  arrested  in  Maryland,  the 
dealer  was  charged  with  transport- 
ing and  selling  meat  across  State 
lines,  without  having  it  federally 
inspected.  Federal  law  requires  that 
all  meat  sold  across  State  lines  must 
first  be  federally  inspected  to  show 
that  it  is  wholesome  and  properly 
labeled. 


At  the  time  of  his  arrest,  the  Penn- 
sylvania dealer  was  making  his  third 
delivery  of  illegal  meat  to  the  Hagers- 
town shop. 

FSQS  noted  that  none  of  the  meat 
fell  into  public  hands,  and  that  for 
legal  reasons  prosecutors  waited 
before  making  the  arrest. 

For  the  three  offenses,  the  dealer  was 
indicted  on  six  counts,  each  carrying 
a  maximum  penalty  of  three  years  in 
jail.  He  can  also  be  fined  $10,000. 

Assistant  Secretary  Carol  Foreman 
said  that  USDA  is  "watching  more 
closely  than  ever  for  fraud  today. 
With  meat  prices  going  up,  there  may 
be  the  temptation  to  put  adulterated 
meat  on  the  market. 

"Safe,  wholesome  meat  and  poultry 
for  consumers  is  our  responsibility 
under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  and  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act. 


"USDA  inspectors  are  stationed  at 
meat  and  poultry  plants  to  make  sure 
all  animals  slaughtered  are  free  from 
disease,  that  plants  are  sanitary,  and 
that  the  final  product  is  wholesome 
and  properly  labeled." 

Foreman  noted  that  the  inspection 
program  also  provides  compliance 
officers  who  act  as  a  second  line  of 
defense  in  protecting  consumers 
against  unwholesome  meat. 

cont'd  on  pa^e  4 


Presenting  his  credentials,  a  USDA  compliance  officer  (left)  begins  inspection  process  to 
assure  consumers  of  wholesome  meat.  Backing  up  USDA  meat  inspectors,  the 
compliance  officers  form  the  second  line  of  defense  in  keeping  unfit  meat  and  poultry  out 
of  the  marketplace.  The  officers  work  diligently  to  ensure  that  meat  sold  across  State  lines 
has  been  federally  inspected  and  is  accurately  labeled. 


An  Idea  From  the  Past 

The  use  of  alcohol  in  motor  vehi- 
cles is  about  as  old  as  motor  vehi- 
cles themselves.  Its  potential  has 
been  examined  repeatedly  since 
the  early  1920's  by  fuel  researchers 
all  over  the  world. 

Henry  Ford  designed  the  model  T 
so  that  it  could  run  on  alcohol, 
gasoline,  or  any  mixture  of  the 
two.  And  all  33  cars  in  the  1978 
Indianapolis  "500"  raced  on  100 
percent  methanol. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  1922 
called  alcohol  "a  beautiful  clean 
and  efficient  fuel  which  can  be 
produced  from  vegetable 
matter.  .  .waste  products  of  our 
farms  and  even  garbage  of  our 
cities."  Domestic  oil  companies 
have  marketed  ethanol  gasoline 
mixtures  for  years  without  arous- 
ing much  public  awareness.  In 
World  War  II  aviation  fuel  cap- 
tured from  the  Japanese  turned 
out  to  be  ethanol. 

Inside  is  a  detailed  story  on  the 
production  of  gasohol  as  an  alter- 
native energy  source. 


Inside  Story  of 
Fuel  from  Food 


If  you  have  been  waiting  for  gasohol 
production  to  save  us  from 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  don't.  But 
it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  all  alcohol  fuels,  including 
ethanol  that  goes  into  the  mix 
marketed  as  gasohol,  may  displace  as 
little  as  40.000  barrels  of  foreign 
crude  oil  a  day  by  1985.  This  would 
reduce  our  petroleum  imports  by 
only  0.4  percent. 

Gasohol.  nevertheless,  will  be  impor- 
tant locally  in  some  agricultural 
states  where  feedstock  supply,  dis- 
tillery capacity,  and  other  factors 
conducive  to  gasohol  production 
come  together  in  a  happy  blend. 

Today  corn  and  surplus  processing 
capacity  from  existing  beverage 
distilleries  are  responsible  for  the 
bulk  of  the  ethanol  going  into 
gasohol.  While  corn  will  continue  to 
play  a  role  in  gasohol  production,  the 
use  of  food  and  feed  crops  to  produce 
ethanol  presents  some  special 
problems. 

For  one.  grains  are  expensive 
feedstocks.  They  take  petroleum  to 
produce.  They  could  be  drawn  off  by 
other  markets,  thus  interrupting  the 
supply  and  forcing  the  closing  of 
ethanol  plants.  Two,  crops  grown  for 
fuel  would  bring  marginal  land  into 
production  and  intensify  the  Nation's 
already  serious  erosion  problems. 
Finally,  massive  use  of  corn  as  a  fuel 
crop  would  produce  \  ast  amounts  of 
a  high  protein  byproduct  that  would 
displace  markets  for  other  feed  crops. 

Yet  ethanol  from  corn  is  the  first — 
and  may  be  the  only  alternative  fuel 
to  become  commercially  available  in 
significant  volume  before  1985. 

The  potential  for  alcohol  fuels, 
including  the  use  of  straight  alcohol 
as  a  fuel,  may  be  large  if  major  new 
ethanol  and  methanol  facilities  are 
developed  during  the  early  1980's, 
and  if  industries  and  fuel  users  adapt 
readily  to  these  fuels. 

Production  of  gasohol  is  limited  at 
present  by  distillery  capacity.  Con- 
struction of  fuel  alcohol  plants  will 
have  to  be  carefully  calculated  to 
assure  a  long  term  supply  of  their 
particular  feedstocks  and  the  most 


economical  approach  to  alcohol 
production.  Miscalculations  could 
result  in  plants  being  constructed 
that  would  be  obselete  in  a  few  years, 
especially  if  alcohol  from  cellulose, 
municipal  wastes,  distressed 
products,  and  biomass  mixtures 
competes  well  in  the  fuel  market. 

Gasohol  today  is  retailed  in  about  25 
States  at  about  800  outlets.  Sales  w  ill 
expand  as  additional  supplies  of 
alcohol  become  available.  Tax  incen- 
tives, both  federal  and  State,  are 
large  and  enable  the  expensive 
alcohol  to  sell  at  about  the  same 
price,  when  mixed  with  90  percent 
unleaded,  as  pure,  unleaded  gasoline. 


Since  it  does  extend  short  gasoline 
supplies  and  works  in  cars  without 
engine  modifications,  gasohol  at- 
tracts great  popular  support. 

In  theory,  ethanol  could  make  up  10 
percent  of  the  gasoline  supplies  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  easy  to  strart 
talking  in  those  terms.  But  it  is  pro- 
bably unrealistic  to  think  of  this  ulti- 
mate potential.  Viewed  instead  in 
terms  of  a  fuel  that  was  little  more 
than  a  novelty  a  year  or  two  ago, 
gasohol  has  made  dramatic  pro- 
gress,    n 


A  Quality  Office  Created 

Add  another  box  to  the  organi- 
zation chart. 

Secretary  Bergland  has  established  a 
new  agency,  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  named  Barry  R. 
Flamm  as  director. 

The  new  agency  will  initiate,  coordi- 
nate, and  monitor  USDA  policies 
related  to  protecting  the  environ- 
ment and  natural  resources. 

Specifically,  the  agency  will  develop 
Department  procedures  for 
implementing  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  That  act  requires 
federal  agencies  to  prepare  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  on 
actions  which  may  have  significant 
adverse  effect  on  the  environment. 

The  agency  will  also  assist  in 
implementing  land  use  policy  for 
protecting  important  agricultural, 
forest,  and  range  lands,  and  in 
monitoring  the  management  of 
floodplains  and  wetlands. 

The  agency  serves  as  the  primary 
USDA  contact  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the 
President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Flamm,  director  of  the  new  USDA 
agency,  was  a  senior  staff  member  of 
the  Presidential  council  from  1974  to 
1977.  Prior  to  his  present  appoint- 
ment. Flamm  had  served  as 
coordinator  of  environmental  quali- 
ty for  USDA  for  the  past  two  years. 

A  veteran  USDA  employee.  Flamm, 
46,  has  extensive  experience  in  public 
land,  natural  resource,  and  environ- 
mental administration  gained  from  a 
variety  of  Forest  Service  and 
overseas  assignments. 

Flamm  is  a  former  winner  of  the 
Arthur  S.  Flemming  Award,  given 
annually  to  the  top  ten  persons  in 
federal  government,  and  he  is  a 
graduate  of  Colorado  State  and 
American  Universities. 

The  new  agency  will  report  to  Assis- 
tant Secretary  M.  Rupert  Cutler. 


Barry  R.  Flamm  has  been  named  director 
of  a  new  USDA  agency — the  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality.  Prior  to  his 
appointment,  Flamm  coordinated  en- 
vironmental quality  activities  in  the 
Department  for  the  past  two  years. 


Major  Changes  Made 


Declaring  that  stronger  efforts  are 
needed  to  meet  America's  agricul- 
tural needs.  Secretary  Bergland  has 
announced  two  major  changes. 

Anson  R.  Bertrand  has  been  named  a 
key  policy  advisor,  and  M.  Rupert 
Cutler  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment.  Cutler  had  been  Assis- 
tant Secretary  for  Conservation. 
Research,  and  Education. 

In  announcing  the  changes. 
Secretary  Bergland  said  that  Ber- 
trand, science  and  education  direc- 
tor for  the  past  year,  will  continue  to 
head  the  Science  and  Education 
Administration,  but  will  now  report 
directly  to  him. 


The  Secretary  said  the  changes  are 
designed  to  strengthen  USDA's 
commitment  to  research,  extension, 
and  teaching,  and  to  emphasize  its 
role  in  natural  resources  manage- 
ment. 

"Stronger  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  are  essen- 
tial," the  Secretary  declared,  "if  we 
are  to  meet  the  food  and  fiber  needs 
of  this  Nation  and  much  of  the  world. 
With  Anson  Bertrand  serving  as  a 
key  policy  advisor  to  me,  we  expect 
to  work  much  more  closely  with 
land-grant  universities,  our  1890 
institutions,  and  other  cooperators  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences. 

"We  will  be  better  able  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  and  our  mandate  in 


Under  major  organizational  change, 
Anson  R.  Bertrand  (I^'ft),  director  of  the 
Science  and  Education  Administration, 
will  now  report  directly  to  Secretary 
Bergland.  As  a  result  of  the  change,  M. 
Rupert  Cutler  (right)  has  been  renamed 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment.  Cutler  will 
continue  to  oversee  the  activities  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  those  of  the  new  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality. 


the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977.  Bertrand's  experience  and 
leadership  in  these  important  areas 
are  essential." 

Speaking  of  Cutler's  new  responsi- 
bilities, the  Secretary  said,  "We 
believe  we  must  have  a  more  sharply 
focused  direction  to  protect  our 
natural  resources,  and  to  comply 
with  the  wide  array  of  environmental 
protection  laws  and  administrative 
policies.  These  responsibilities  re- 
quire full-time  attention." 

The  Secretary  said  that  Cutler  will 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Cutler  will  also  oversee  the  activities 
of  the  new  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality. 


Farming  Naturally 


Many  small-scale  farmers — with 
incomes  of  less  than  $20,000 — have 
expressed  an  interest  in  organic  farm- 
ing to  cut  production  expenses.  They 
are  also  interested  because  they're 
concerned  about  the  effects  of  chemi- 
cals on  the  environment  and  on  the 
quality  of  food  itself. 

Organic  farming  is  the  use  of  natural 
materials,  crop  rotation  with  legumes 
such  as  soybeans,  and  natural  pest 
control,  in  place  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers and  pesticides. 

Experiments  conducted  to  compare 


the  difference  between  inorganic  and 
organic  methods  of  production 
showed  that  both  are  similar.  But 
when  comparing  the  costs  of  each, 
chemical  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
account  for  approximately  13  per- 
cent of  the  crop  and  livestock 
production  expenses. 

Using  organic  materials  as  fertilizers 
and  pesticides  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Crop  rotation  with 
legumes  offers  the  farmer  an  increase 
in  profit.  But  other  means  such  as 
mulch,  animal  waste,  municipal 
waste,  and  green  manure  have  their 


drawbacks,  which  causes  many  to 
question  their  value  as  production 
materials. 


Farmers  interested  in  organic 
production  feel  that  methods  of 
organic  farming  should  be  research- 
ed as  a  means  of  food  and  fiber 
production.  However,  a  majority  of 
the  country's  farmers  and 
agricultural  policymakers  feel  the 
present  production  technique  is  the 
best  means  of  providing  adequate 
and  reasonably  priced  food  and  fiber 
products. 


conl'il  from  page  I 

"Problems  sometimes  occur."  the 
Assistant  Secretary  said,  "after  meat 
products  leave  the  plant.  These  are 
problems  resulting  from  accidents  or 
deliberate  fraud.  That's  where 
compliance  officers  take  over." 
Lou  Cast,  chief  of  FSQS'  compli- 
ance program,  said  that  recently  an 
Oklahoma  meat  packing  plant  and 
its  owner  were  fined  S6,000  and 
placed  on  probation  for  selling  a 
product  labeled  "ground  beef." 
which  also  contained  soy  protein. 

"Soy  protein  is  a  wholesome  in- 
gredient that's  permitted  in  some 
meat  products."  Gast  said,  "but  it 
must  be  properly  identified  on  the 
label.  It  costs  less  than  meat,  and 
should  be  less  expensive  than  meat. 
Consumers  have  the  right  to  know 
what  they're  paying  for." 

Gast  added  that  he  has  noticed  a 
definite  increase  in  the  illegal  label- 
ing of  meat  products. 

Assistant  Secretary  Foreman  said 
another  type  of  violation  that  may 
have  stemmed  from  inflation  and 
meat  shortages  is  the  ceding  of 
^micals  to  spoilin^^Qits.  Since 
*fae-^5^innin03f  I979CS(I&said,  five 
,;  i^rnii,  /  ha\  e  Keen  cafi^{5jdoctoring 
Sie»ts  to  maifo  them -ItSc?!? fresh. 
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Two  firms  in  New  Jersey  and  three  in 
Pennsylvania  were  charged  with 
using  chemicals  to  mask  the  normal 
discoloration  of  aging  and  spoiling 
meat.  The  meat  the  firms  doctored  — 
cubed  steak,  ground  beef,  and  pork 
sausage — were  held  by  USDA 
compliance  officers  until  it  was 
destroyed.  All  of  the  violators  were 
taken  to  court  and  penalized. 

Foreman  said  compliance  officers 
work  constantly  to  keep  unfit  meat 
and  poultry  products  away  from 
consumers.  The  officers  spend  most 
of  their  time  visiting  wholesalers, 
supermarkets,  restaurants,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  places  where 
meat  and  poultry  products  are  found . 
Their  duties  may  also  take  them  to  a 
zoo,  a  circus,  or  a  company  picnic. 

The  officers  watch  diligently  for 
violations  of  federal  inspection  laws, 
such  as  counterfeit  inspection  stamps 
which  are  sometimes  placed  on 
noninspected  meats,  products 
labeled  incorrectly,  or  products  that 
have  been  shipped  illegally  from  one 
State  to  another. 

"Inflation  increases  pressures  to 
cheat,"  Assistant  Secretary  Foreman 
said.  "But  we're  tightening  our 
compliance  procedures.  In  the 
months  ahead,  USDA  will  enforce 
the  law  even  more  vigorously."  D 


Grade  C  Is 
Just  as  Good 

Generic  food  products — foods  that 
do  not  carry  brand  names — can  help 
ease  the  strain  on  consumers' 
budgets. 

By  purchasing  generic  products,  the 
average  consumer  can  save  25  per- 
cent over  national  brands  and  15 
percent  over  store  brands,  USDA 
estimates. 

Reduced  advertising  costs,  plain 
packaging,  and  the  use  of  Grade  C 
ingredients  allow  generic  manufac- 
turers to  offer  low  prices. 

Using  Grade  C  ingredients  in  generic 
products  generates  considerable 
savings.  Grade  C  products  are  priced 
from  10  to  35  percent  below  other 
grades. 

Most  national  and  store  brands  use 
Grade  A  and  B  ingredients.  Grade  C 
products  are  safe,  wholesome,  and 
nutritious  and  are  packed  under  the 
same  sanitary  standards  as  the  other 
grades.  However,  Grade  C  products 
usually  have  less  uniform  size,  color, 
texture,  and  maturity. 

Reduced  advertising  costs  of  generics 
also  hold  down  prices,  but  not  as 
much  as  using  less  expensive  in- 
gredients. Generic  brands  generally 
receive  little  or  no  advertising. 

Cheaper  packaging  and  labels  are 
also  price  savings.  Many  generics 
feature  low-cost,  simple  black  and 
white  unvarnished  labels.  However, 
the  biggest  savings  are  attributed  to 
manufacturing  only  one  size  can. 
This  method  reduces  handling, 
ordering,  and  warehousing  costs. 
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USDA  Celebrates 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week 


President  Carter  proclaimed  the 
week  of  September  10,  1979,  as 
National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week. 

During  the  week,  Hispanic 
employees  across  the  country  joined 
in  a  display  of  unity  to  increase 
awareness  of  their  contributions  as 
dedicated  public  servants  and  as 
proud  Americans. 

In  his  proclamation,  the  President 
said,  "From  the  earliest  days  of  our 
history,  Hispanics  have  played  a 
central  role  in  our  country's  develop- 
ment, first  as  explorers,  then  as 
settlers,  and  today  as  leaders  in  all 
segments  of  society.  Men  and  women 
of  Hispanic  ancestry  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  national 
heritage." 


As  the  President  pointed  out,  the 
Hispanic  presence  in  North  America 
is  not  new.  Before  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  Rock,  Spanish  con- 
quistadores  traveled  through  Mexico 
and  into  California  and  parts  of  the 
southwestern  United  States.  In  their 
wake  they  left  an  indelible  mark 
through  such  efforts  as  discovering 
the  Mississippi  River  and  es- 
tablishing colonies  from  Florida  to 
California. 

Migration  to  the  United  States 
continued  in  later  years  with  the 
arrival  of  Hispanics  from  Puerto 
Rico,  and  with  the  influx  of  Cubans 
who  fled  their  country  in  1959.  To  a 
lesser  extent,  the  growing  presence  of 
Hispanics  from  Latin  America  and 
Spain  are  also  reflected  in  official 
Census  Bureau  statistics. 


Officially  in  March  1978  there  were 
about  12  million  people  of  Spanish 
origin  in  the  United  States.  Over  7 
million  were  of  Mexican  origin, 
about  2  million  of  Puerto  Rican 
origin,  and  approximately  1.5 
million  of  other  Spanish  origins. 

Unofficial  estimates,  place  the 
number  of  Hispanics  in  the  United 
States  up  to  and  beyond  16  million, 
possibly  20  million.  Hispanics  con- 
tinue to  be  the  fastest  growing 
minority  group  in  the  country  and 
may  well  outnumber  Blacks,  the 
largest  minority  group,  between  1980 
and  1990. 

During  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week,  a  full  schedule  of  events  was 
planned  beginning  with  an  opening 
ceremony. 

cont'd  on  page  2 


Known  in  High  Places 


From  her  lookout  tower 
on  the  Wenatchee 
National  Forest,  Cathy 
Sandidge  displays 
"center  spread"  ad  which 
appeared  in  leading 
national  magazines.  San- 
didge's  job  on  the 
Wenatchee  is  to  spot  and 
report  forest  fires,  which 
she  has  done  for  the  past 
five  summers. 


A  lot  of  young  people  are  back  in 
school  this  fall  because  they  had  jobs 
last  summer.  But  one  summer 
employee  who  earned  more  than 
tuition  and  job  experience  is  23-year- 
old  Cathy  Sandidge  of  Washington 
State. 

As  a  fire  lookout  for  the  Forest 
Service  who  worked  high  atop  the 
mountains  of  the  Wenatchee 
National  Forest,  Sandidge  earned 
national  exposure  this  year  for  her 
efforts  to  help  protect  nature.  She 
was  featured  in  a  public  service 
advertisement  carried  by  several 
leading  national  magazines.  The  ad 
proclaimed  in  large  black  type  that 
"Sandidge  looks  out  for  a  lot  of 
timberland  in  the  Wenatchee 
National  Forest:  $500  million 
worth." 


cont'd  on  page  4 


Hispanic  Heritage  Week 
cont'd  from  page  I 


Events  included  a  seminar  for  USDA 
women  employees  entitled  "The 
Hispanic  Woman — An  Emerging 
Power,"  a  film  festival  on  various 
Hispanic  themes,  a  Cultural 
Awareness  seminar,  and  an  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  presentation 
concerning  the  Hispanic  Employ- 
ment Program. 

Participating  in  this  year's  ceremony 
were  members  from  Capitol  Hill  and 
several  high-ranking  USDA  officials. 
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Golden  Opportunity 

Some  300  to  500  elderly  people  will 
soon  benefit  from  more  secure 
housing  services,  thanks  to  a  pilot 
government  program. 

The  older  citizens  will  participate  in  a 
demonstration  program  to  provide 
adequate  housing,  at  limited  cost  to 
them. 

Called  "congregate"  housing,  the 
program  will  also  provide  such 
services  as  meals,  housekeeping, 
personal  care,  and  transportation.  In 
announcing  the  program.  Secretary 
Bergland  said  the  project  will  provide 
subsidized  housing  in  10  rural  com- 
munities, and  will  be  funded  by 
USDA  and  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  AoA  is  an  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

The  counties  selected  for  the 
demonstration  projects  are  River- 
side. Calif.;  Decatur,  Iowa;  Lake, 
Mich.;  Claiborne,  Miss.;  Carroll, 
N.H.;  Sierra,  N.M.;  Chautauque. 
N.Y.;  Baker,  Ore.;  Charles  Mix,  S. 
Dak.;  and  Accomack,  Va. 

The  communities  were  selected  on 
the  bases  of  their  income  levels,  racial 
mix,  number  of  elderly,  and  poor 
housing  conditions. 

To  finance  the  projects.  Secretary 
Bergland  said,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  providing  $10 
million  in  loans,  while  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  is  providing 
$850,000  in  grants  over  a  three-year 
period.  The  grants  will  finance  the 
support  services,  such  as  meals  and 
transportation. 

The  Secretary  said  that  each 
demonstration     project     will     have 


Three  members  of  the  planning  committee  for  National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week  meet  to 
discuss  the  program  for  this  year's  celebration.  Spearheading  the  arrangements  for  the 
1979  observance  were  (l^fi  'o  right)  Cecelia  Arriola,  formerly  of  the  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Service;  Jacqueline  Sutton,  USDA  deputy  director  for  equal  employment 
opportunity;  and  Angel  Torres,  Hispanic  employment  program  manager  for  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


Greenbacks  &  Greens 


Fruits  and  vegetables  are  primary 
sources  of  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Knowing  how  to  shop  for  them  can 
often  mean  important  savings  and 
better  diets. 

To  find  the  best  buys,  consider  the 
range  of  fresh,  frozen,  or  canned 
produce.  Some  frozen  produce 
provide  more  servings  per  container 
than  fresh  and  are  cheaper.  But 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
usually  the  cheapest  of  all.  They  can 
be  stored  for  long  periods,  and  do  not 


living  quarters  for  30  to  50  persons, 
who  will  not  pay  more  than  25 
percent  of  their  income  for  rent.  The 
projects  will  be  designed  especially  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped. 

Secretary  Bergland  said  the  program 
is  one  in  a  series  of  rural  development 
efforts,  announced  last  spring  by 
President  Carter,  to  enable  senior 
citizens  to  live  more  independently. 

The  Secretary  said  "there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  adequate  housing  for  the 
elderly  in  rural  America"  and  that 
"congregate  housing  is  an  attempt  to 
improve  service  to  the  elderly."  He 
added  that  developers  for  the  pro- 
jects have  been  selected. 


spoil  as  easily.  Buying  canned  goods 
on  sale,  too,  can  provide  additional 
savings. 

Further  savings  may  be  made  by 
buying  generic  brands  of  food,  which 
use  Grade  C  ingredients.  Such 
ingredients  are  just  as  wholesome 
and  nutritious  as  Grade  A  and  B 
products,  but  offer  a  1 0  to  35  percent 
savings.  Generic  brands  can  easily  be 
recognized  by  their  black  and  white 
labels  which  name  only  the  in- 
gredients, such  as  "sweet  corn." 

75  in  '80 

Next  year  marks  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Forest  Service.  To  celebrate  its 
birthday,  the  agency  plans  to  urge  all 
Americans  to  plant  a  tree  on  their 
own  birthdays,  or  one  honoring  a 
relative  or  friend. 
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By  a  vote  of  321-4,  USDA  executives 
gave  overwhelming  approval  to  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  (SES).  Of 
the  325  managers  eligible  for  SES 
charter  membership,  99  percent 
elected  to  join.  Governmentwide,  96 
percent  of  all  eligible  executives  have 
joined  the  new  system. 

Created  by  the  1978  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act,  the  system  is  designed  to 
improve  personnel  management  by 
providing  more  flexibility  in  manag- 
ing the  federal  workforce,  by  holding 
managers  accountable  for  reaching 
established  goals,  by  compensating 
executives  based  on  their  perfor- 
mance, and  by  penalizing  or  remov- 
ing executives  who  are  ineffective. 

The  new  system  offers  top-level 
positions  to  career  as  well  as  to 
noncareer  executives,  and  permits 
freer  movement  between  agencies  for 
managers  who  wish  to  transfer. 
When  fully  staffed,  the  SES  will 
include  about  8,500  managers  and 
supervisors  governmentwide,  many 
of  whom  once  served  in  grades  GS- 1 6 
through  Executive  Level  IV. 

Salaries  for  the  new  SES  members, 
beginning  this  October,  will  range 
from  $44,756  to  $52,800.  In  order  for 


the  rates  to  become  effective, 
however.  Congress  will  have  to  lift 
the  lid  which  currently  "caps"  federal 
salaries  at  $47,500.  SES  members 
could  earn  up  to  $66,000  a  year  by 
being  eligible  for  bonuses  and  perfor- 
mance awards.  On  the  other  hand, 
members  could  be  removed  from  the 
SES  for  less  than  fully  successful 
performance. 

SES  members  may  also  receive 
sabbaticals  for  up  to  11  months  to 
study  or  gain  nonpaid  work  ex- 
perience, during  any  10-year  period. 
To  qualify  for  a  sabbatical,  managers 
must  have  seven  years  of  executive 
service,  of  which  two  years  were 
acquired  in  the  SES;  must  not  be 
eligible  for  retirement;  and  must 
agree  to  remain  in  the  civil  service  for 
two  years  after  the  sabbatical  ends. 
The  requirement  for  two  years  of 
SES  service  means  that  no  senior 
executive  will  be  eligible  for  a 
sabbatical  before  July  13,  1981. 

In  a  letter  to  eligible  USDA  ex- 
ecutives. Secretary  Bergland  said: 
"This  new  management  system  is 
designed  to  better  utilize  talent  and 
reward  high  level  performance.  I 
believe  USDA  can  develop  a  cadre  of 
managers  through  this  program  that 


Secretary  Bergland  and  Deputy  Secretary  Jim  Williams  (l^fO  look  on  as  Joan  Wallace, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  displays  the  certificate  given  to  charter  members 
of  the  Senior  Executive  Service.  The  certificates  were  presented  during  a  USDA 
ceremony.  Of  the  325  USDA  executives  eligible  for  membership  in  the  SES,  321,  or  99 
percent,  elected  to  join.  Of  eligible  executives  throughout  government,  96  percent  have 
been  inducted  into  the  SES. 


will  set  the  standard  of  excellence 
throughout  government." 

Within  the  Senior  Executive  Service, 
there  are  two  types  of  positions  and 
four  types  of  appointments.  The 
positions  are  career-reserved,  which 
may  be  filled  only  by  career 
employees,  and  general,  which  may 
be  filled  by  career  or  noncareer 
employees. 

The  four  types  of  appointments  are: 

— career,  in  which  selection  is 
made  by  the  merit  staffing  process. 

— noncareer,  in  which  selection  is 
not  made  by  the  merit  staffing 
process. 

— limited  term,  which  is  a  non- 
renewable appointment  for  up  to 
three  years  in  a  position  which  will 
expire. 

— limited  emergency,  which  is  a 
nonrenewable  appointment  for  up  to 
18  months.  The  appointment  is  to  a 
new  SES  position  which  must  be 
filled  on  an  urgent  basis. 

Noncareer,  limited  term,  and  limited 
emergency  executives  must  meet  the 
qualifications  requirements  of  the 
position  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (0PM) — the  former 
Civil  Service  Commission — no  more 
than  10  percent  of  all  SES  positions 
in  government,  nor  more  than  25 
percent  in  any  agency,  may  be 
noncareer  (except  in  those  agencies 
which  already  had  a  larger  percen- 
tage). 

Of  the  total  number  of  SES  positions 
in  USDA,  30  are  currently  filled  by 
noncareer  appointees. 

For  noncareer,  limited  term,  and 
limited  emergency  appointments  to 
the  SES,  the  Department  will  deter- 
mine candidates'  qualifications.  For 
career  appointments,  0PM  will 
determine  candidates'  qualifications. 

To  evaluate  executives,  USDA  and 
other  government  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  develop  a  performance 
appraisal  system  which  identifies  the 
most  important  aspects  of  executives' 
jobs.  To  take  effect  October  1,  1979, 
the  system  will  provide  for  rating 
executives     according     to     written 

cont'd  on  page  4 
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Sandidge  cont'd  from  page  I 

Before,  Sandidge  rarely  got  exposure 
to  anything  but  nature,  and  often  her 
only  direct  contact  with  the  outside 
world  was  by  radio.  But  when  the  ad 
appeared.  Sandidge  was  seen  by 
people  all  over  the  country  and 
received  letters  from  many  of  them. 
They  wanted  to  thank  her  for  helping 
to  protect  the  360  square  miles  of 
forest  in  Washington. 

Sandidge  recently  spent  her  fifth 
summer  in  a  lookout  tower  from 
where  she  gives  the  first  report  on  an 
average  of  1 5  forest  fires  every  year. 
"I  keep  the  forest  green,"  said 
Sandidge  about  her  job.  "I  don't  like 
to  see  the  forest  burn.  I'm  so  familiar 
with  the  area  now  I  know  right  where 
the  fires  are  as  soon  as  I  spot  the 
smoke." 

A  lookout's  job  is  lonely,  but  San- 
didge claims  that  being  alone  on  a 


mountaintop  is  part  of  the  attraction 
of  the  job  for  her.  "It's  a  place  to  get 
away  from  everything.  You  have  a  lot 
of  time  to  think  things  out.  .  .you 
have  a  sense  of  oneness  with  nature 
and  peacefulness  inside."  Sandidge 
loves  the  outdoors,  and  has  the 
opportunity  to  do  plenty  of  hiking  in 
the  hills  surrounding  the  lookout 
tower. 

The  advertisement  featuring  San- 
didge prompted  many  other  young 
people  to  write  asking  how  they 
could  get  a  similar  job.  Sandidge 
suggested  that  they  apply  to  the 
ranger  district  or  National  Forest  in 
which  they  would  like  to  work,  and 
added  that  "forestry  majors  seem  to 
have  the  best  chance." 

Sandidge  returns  this  fall  to  Central 
Washington  University  where  she  is 
majoring  in  sports  coaching.  D 


SES  cont'd  from  page  3 

performance  requirements  establish- 
ed for  each  executive.  These  perfor- 
mance requirements  will  address 
such  factors  as  improvement  of 
efficiency,  productivity,  timeliness  of 
performance,  quality  of  work,  cost 
efficiency,  and  ability  to  meet  affir- 
mative action  goals. 

USDA's  executive  performance  ap- 
praisal system  has  already  been 
approved. 

A  fully  successful  rating  qualifies  the 
executive  for  consideration  for  a 
performance  award;  an  unsuccessful 
rating  requires  that  the  executive  be 
reassigned  within  the  SES  or  remov- 
ed. Two  less  than  fully  satisfactory 
ratings,  within  three  years,  also 
require  removal  from  the  SES. 

If  removed  for  poor  performance,  a 
career  executive  who  was  appointed 


from  a  civil  service  position  is  entitled 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  at  GS- 1 5  or 
above  of  the  General  Schedule,  or  an 
equivalent  position. 


Under  the  new  system,  career  ap- 
pointees who  have  been  given  15 
days'  advance  written  notice  may  be 
reassigned  within  the  Department  to 
positions  for  which  they  are 
qualified,  but  may  not  be  transferred 
outside  the  Department  involuntari- 
ly. A  career  executive  also  may  not  be 
involuntarily  reassigned  within  120 
days  after  the  appointment  of  a  new 
agency  head  (such  as  a  Secretary),  or 
the  appointment  of  a  noncareer 
executive  who  is  the  career  ex- 
ecutive's immediate  supervisor. 

The  SES  will  remain  in  effect  for  at 
least  five  years,  after  which  time 
Congress  could  eliminate  it.  D 


Secretary  Chairs  CFC 

President  Carter  has  announced  that 
Secretary  Bergland  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Combined 
Federal  Campaign  for  the  National 
Capital  area  this  fall. 

Entering  its  1 6th  year.  CFC  is  a  once- 
a-year  fund  drive  for  government 
workers.  It  helps  support  192  local, 
national,  and  international  health 
and  social  service  agencies.  The 
agencies  serve  one  million  people  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  millions 
more  throughout  the  country,  and  40 
million  people  overseas. 

This  year.  Secretary  Bergland  said, 
CFC's  goal  is  to  raise  $12,875,000. 
about  $400,000  more  than  last  year's 
target. 


Standard  Procedures 

In  an  effort  to  provide  better  service 
to  the  public.  USDA  has  proposed 
establishing  standard  operating 
hours  for  food  stamp  offices.  It  has 
also  proposed  separate  standards  for 
office  locations. 

Assistant  Secretary  Carol  Foreman 

said  standard  hours  have  been  pro- 
posed for  offices  that  issue  food 
stamps,  as  well  as  for  those  that 
certify  applicants. 

Offices  that  issue  food  stamps,  she 
said,  will  be  required  to  stay  open  at 
least  six  hours  a  week,  while  those 
which  certify  clients  must  be  open  at 
least  30  hours  a  month.  The  max- 
imum number  of  operating  hours  will 
depend  on  caseloads. 

Assistant  Secretary  Foreman  said 
that,  under  the  proposals,  food 
stamp  offices  with  very  small 
caseloads  may  use  out-of-office 
certification  procedures,  such  as 
traveling  caseworkers.  She  added 
that  issuing  offices  may  be  allowed  to 
meet  the  office-hours  standard  by 
mailing  food  stamps  to  participants. 

With  regard  to  office  locations  the 
assistant  secretary  said  that  USDA 
has  proposed  that  counties  and 
cities  locate  food  stamp  offices  within 
a  30-mile  radius  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
households  receiving  food  stamps. 
Exceptions  could  be  granted,  she 
said,  in  areas  where  people  routinely 
travel  farther  to  shop  for  food . 
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An  Intern  Looks 
at  Training 


Summer  79  saw  the  end  of  the 
beginning  for  a  cooperative  educa- 
tion program  conducted  by  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service.  Launched  last 
January,  the  two-part  program 
involves  college  students  from  all 
over  the  country,  who  alternate  six 
months  of  work  with  six  months  of 
college  study. 

During  their  time  on  the  job,  the 
students  work  with  food  assistance 
programs  operating  throughout  the 
Nation.  These  include  the  food 
stamp,  and  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs.  They  also  in- 
clude the  food  distribution, 
supplemental  foods  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  (WIC),  and  the 
child  care  food  programs. 

Before  assuming  regional 
assignments,  the  students  undergo 
extensive  training  in  the  FNS 
national  office.  Among  those 
selected  for  the  second  phase  of  the 
program  which  began  in  July,  was 
Carol  J.  Zaiatoris  of  Northeastern 
Illinois  University.  She  offered  the 
following  insights  into  the  program. 

"As  a  cooperative  education  intern 
with  USDA,  I  recently  completed  a 
two-week  orientation  with  the 
Department's  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  (FNS).  This  summer's  Entry 
Level  Training  Program  included  16 
newly  hired  employees  as  well  as  30 
cooperative  education  interns  from 
FNS  offices  in  Washington  and  the 
regions.  The  program  gave  us  an 
overall  picture  of  how  the  agency's 
programs  operate  and  how  FNS 
regional  offices  relate  to  the  head- 
quarters staff. 

"The  cooperative  education  intern 
program  is  new  to  FNS.  it  was  put 
into  action  last  January  to  assist  in 
increasing  minority  employment, 
particularly  in  the  regions,  and  to 
bring  well-qualified  college  students 
into  the  agency  after  graduation. 


"The  interns  in  my  group  hail  fron 
nine  universities  across  the  country. 
During  their  internships,  they  will 
alternate  six  months  of  work  in  FNS 
with  six  months  of  college  study. 
Most  of  the  new  interns  are  juniors  or 
seniors,  although  sophomores  can 
apply  for  the  program. 

"The  co-op  students  are  chosen  for 
specific  jobs.  For  example,  with  my 
journalism  background,  1  will  be 
working  with  the  FNS  public  mfor- 
mation  office  in  the  midwestern 
region.  Other  interns  have 
backgrounds  in  nutrition,  and  will 
work  closely  with  FNS  food  program 
specialists. 

"During  the  orientation  we  met  in 
formal  lecture  sessions  and  were 
given  an  abundance  of  information 
from  regional  and  national  staff.  We 


learned  about  food  stamps,  food 
distribution,  the  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  (WIC),  school  breakfast  and 
lunch,  child  care  and  summer  food 
programs,  and  the  special  milk 
program.  Other  training  covered 
commodities,  auditing,  budgetary 
matters,  field  operations,  public 
information,  financial  management, 
and  administration. 

"We  used  role-playing  to  help  us 
learn  about  administrative  problems. 
Through  the  use  of  role-playing  we 
evaluated  a  state  plan  for  the  WIC 
program,  reviewed  summer  food 
program  sites,  evaluated  state  objec- 
tives related  to  nutrition  education 
and  training,  and  reviewed 
applications  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  meals. 

voni'il  on  pat^c  2 


During  her  two-week  training  in  Washington,  intern  Carol  Zaiatoris  (right)  interviewed 
Margaret  Glavin,  director  of  FNS'  school  programs  division.  Following  her  orientation, 
Zaiatoris  assumed  a  regional  assignment  as  a  public  information  specialist  trainee  in  the 
Midwestern  office. 


cont'd  from  page  I 

"In  addition  to  the  classroom  work, 
we  toured  several  food-help  facilities 
including  a  state-operated  health 
clinic,  a  food  distribution  center,  and 
FNS  field  offices. 

"My  work  in  Washington  was  high- 
lighted by  two  days  of  on-the-job 
training  in  FNS.  i  worked  in  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  and  in 
Public  Information,  where  I  helped 
tape  material  for  a  radio  broadcast 
and  planned  the  packaging  for  the 
1979  National  School  Lunch  Week 
television  announcement. 

"While  in  Washington  the  other 
interns  and  I  stayed  at  Gallaudet 
College,  the  world's  only  accredited 
liberal  arts  college  for  deaf  students. 
At  first  1  felt  isolated  at  the  college, 
but  1  adjusted  and  conquered  the 
communication  barrier.  Many  of  the 
interns  left  Gallaudet  with  a  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  deaf 
and  handicapped. 

"1  learned  of  the  intern  program  from 
my  professor  and  campus  employ- 
ment director  who  knew  of  my 
interest  in  a  media-related  career.  As 
a  public  information  trainee  in  the 
FNS  midwest  region,  1  hope  to  use 
my  experience  to  help  stimulate 
public  awareness  of  the  FNS 
programs."    D 


Closing  the  G-a-p 

Cable  television  is  bringing  rural  and 
urban  America  closer  together.  It  is 
also  closing  the  gap  between  two 
agencies  in  USDA. 

As  announced  by  Secretary 
Bergland,  one-stop  service  will  cut  in 
half  the  number  of  steps  borrowers 
must  take  to  finance  cable  television 
in  rural  areas.  Instead  of  having  to 
apply  to  two  USDA  agencies,  as  was 
the  case,  borrowers  now  apply  to 
only  one.  Before,  borrowers  had  to 
apply  to  both  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Rural  Elec- 
trificazion  Administration  (REA). 
Under  the  new  system,  they  need  only 
apply  to  REA. 

Secretary  Bergland  said  the  new 
system  cuts  red  tape  and  speeds  up 
the  processing  of  loan  applications. 
He  also  said  the  system  is  in  response 


Chinese  agricultural  experts,  visiting  the  United  States  under  an  exchange  agreement, 
examine  photographs  of  animal  health  shown  by  Dr.  Michael  Ruff  (left)  in  Beltsville,  Md. 
Led  by  Shaojiong  Cheng  (right),  who  graduated  from  a  U.  S.  university  over  50  years  ago, 
the  scientists  spent  about  a  month  this  summer  visiting  USDA,  land-grant  universities, 
and  industrial  facilities.  The  visits  were  arranged  by  the  Science  and  Education 
Administration.  Under  the  exchange  agreement,  a  team  of  U.S.  experts  (below)  got  a 
firsthand  look  at  Chinese  agriculture.  The  visits  were  the  first  between  the  two  countries 

since  the  normalization  of 
relations.  Additional  exchange 
visits  are  planned.  Members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  China 
were  (front  row,  left  to  right):  J. 
Coulson,  SEA,  Beltsville,  Md.; 
E.  G.  King,  Mississippi  State 
University,  Stoneville,  Miss.; 
H.  C.  Chiang,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
(back  row,  left  to  right):  W.  G. 
Yendol,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park, 
Pa.;  W.  Klassen,  SEA, 
Beltsville,  Md.;  K.  S.  Hagen, 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif;  and  R.  J.  Cook, 
SEA.  Pullman,  Wash. 


to  White  House  initiatives,  which 
include  improving  communications 
in  rural  areas. 

In  announcing  those  initiatives. 
President  Carter  said:  "Television 
can  give  people  new  opportunities  to 
learn  and  stretch  their  minds  and 
hearts — give  them  new  ideas  of  what 
can  be  done  and  access  to  new 
experiences.  Most  city  dwellers  have 
access  to  a  variety  of  television 
channels  and  other  forms  of  com- 
munication which  many  rural 
Americans  lack.  We  need  to  provide 
this  access  to  our  most  isolated 
people." 


To  finance  the  construction  of  cable 
TV  in  rural  areas,  REA  will  ad- 
minister loans  and  loan  guarantees 
made  to  borrowers.  In  doing  so.  the 
agency  will  give  preference  to 
applicants  from  telephone 
cooperatives  and  companies,  cable 
TV  systems,  and  other  organizations 
providing  service  in  rural  areas. 

Announcement  of  the  new  system 
enables  REA  to  approve  financing 
for  cable  TV  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  new  system  will 
result  in  savings  both  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  loan  borrowers. 


Set  in  Concrete 


Every  year  this  country  loses  millions 
of  acres  of  farmland  to  nonfarm  uses. 
The  land  is  paved  over  for  highways, 
shopping  centers,  housing 
developments,  airports,  factories, 
and  other  urban  uses. 

During  the  past  10  years,  for  exam- 
ple, developers  have  covered  over  29 
million  acres  of  land,  an  area  equal  in 
size  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  If  the 
rate  continues,  experts  warn,  the 
amount  converted  during  the  next  20 
years  will  equal  the  size  of  Oregon. 

Responding  to  this  environmental 
threat.  Secretary  Bergland  recently 
signed  a  land  use  policy  statement.  It 
directs  USDA  agencies  to  avoid 
proposing  or  assisting  actions  that 
could  reduce  the  amount  of  land 
available  for  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion. 

Now,  USDA  has  joined  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmen- 


tal Quality  (CEQ)  to  investigate  the 
extent  and  causes  of  farmland  con- 
version to  nonfarming  uses. 

The  18-month  study  will  evaluate  the 
role  of  federal  agencies  in  the 
conversion  process,  and  recommend 
policy  changes.  It  will  assess  efforts 
by  state  and  local  governments  to 
retain  agricultural  lands,  and  it  will 
indicate  how  those  efforts  can  be 
made  more  effective.  The  study  is  to 
be  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
President  by  January  1,  1981.  Co- 
chairing  the  study  are  Secretary 
Bergland  and  CEQ  Chairman  J.  Gus 
Speth. — -      ' 

To  assist  with  the  project,  USDA  has 
detailed  several  employees  to  CEQ, 
for  varying  tours  of  duty.  Among 
them  are  Robert  Boxley,  of  the 
Economics,  Statistics  and 
Cooperatives  Service;  Thomas 
Schenarts    and    Doreen    Berkman, 


Forest  Service;  Howard  Tankersley, 
Science  and  Education  Administra- 
tion; and  Allen  Hidlebaugh  and 
Darwyn  Briggs,  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Stressing  the  consequences  of  con- 
tinued land  loss.  Secretary  Bergland 
said,  "The  United  States  is  losing  one 
million  acres  of  the  world's  best  and 
flattest  agricultural  land  each  year  to 
urban  sprawl.  In  my  lifetime,  we've 
paved  over  the  equivalent  of  all  the 
cropland  in  Ohio.  Before  this  century 
is  out,  we  will  pave  over  an  area  the 
size  of  Indiana. 

"I  don't  know  where  it  is  going  to 
stop.  But  stop  it  must.  Continued 
destruction  of  cropland  is  wanton 
squandering  of  an  irreplaceable 
resource  that  invites  future  tragedy 
not  only  nationally,  but  on  a  global 
scale." 


Two  WelS-Placed 

Secretary  Bergland  has  named  R.  M. 
Davis  as  special  assistant  for  inter- 
national science  and  education,  and 
Norman  A.  Berg  to  succeed  Davis  as 
administrator  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Berg  had  been  associate  ad- 
ministrator of  the  agency  since  1969. 

In  his  new  position,  Davis — who  has 
headed  SCS  since  1975 — will  concen- 
trate on  natural  resource  manage- 
ment and  conservation  activities  and 
the  use  of  science  and  education  to 
improve  life  in  developing  countries. 
He  will  work  with  Dale  Hathaway, 
under  secretary  for  international 
affairs  and  commodity  programs. 

A  native  of  Ambrose,  N.D.,  Davis 
began  his  SCS  career  as  a  soil 
conservationist  in  1952.  In  1968  he 
became  conservationist  in  charge  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1972  he 
was  named  an  SCS  field  represen- 
tative, and  became  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  the  agency  in  1974. 

Davis  has  served  extensively  as  a 
consultant  in  soil  and  water  resources 
and  agriculture  to  the  governments 
of  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Tunisia. 


Berg  is  a  native  of  Burlington,  Iowa. 
An  SCS  employee  since  1943,  he 
served  in  Idaho  and  South  Dakota 
before  moving  to  Washington,  D.C., 
as  assistant  to  the  SCS  administrator 
in  1960.  From  1965  to  1968,  he  was 
deputy  administrator  for  field  ser- 
vices. 

Chairman  of  a  land  use  group  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission, 
Berg  is  a  charter  member  and  fellow 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America. 


Elevated  to  new  positions  are  R.  M. 
Davis  (l^ft)  ond  Norman  A.  Berg  (below). 
Formerly  administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Davis  has  been 
named  special  assistant  for  international 
science  and  education.  The  new  position 
is  under  the  direction  of  Dale  Hathaway, 
under  secretary  for  international  affairs 
and  commodity  programs.  Berg, 
meanwhile,  has  replaced  Davis  as  head  of 
SCS,  after  having  served  as  associate 
administrator  of  the  agency  since  1969. 


Caught  Short 


More  and  more,  it  seems,  consumers 
are  having  to  live  with  less  and  less. 
Shortages  are  popping  up 
everywhere. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  for 
example.  Americans  have  faced 
reported  shortages  of  meat,  paper, 
lumber,  housing,  coffee,  oil  and  gas, 
and  even  beer. 

Now  there's  another  shortage  loom- 
ing. 

A  health  magazine  reports  that  in  the 
not-too-distant  future,  the  United 
States  may  find  itself  running  short 
of  water.  It  reported  that  already  the 
United  States  is  "livmg  on  the  edge  of 
water  bankruptc^»{cP 

Citing  a  study  led:^'*^  environmen- 
tal reportgj^  the  rrfaga^ne  noted  that 
^ip...40  yea^the  UriifM  States  may 
•<-i;^ery  well  g^d  more'.w^ter  from  its 
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MADE  THE  GRADE 

USD  A 's  first  female  grader  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  Susan  Taylor  of  the 
Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service. 
Stationed  in  Everett,  Mass.,  Taylor  is  a 
produce  grader  at  terminal  markets.  She 
came  to  the  Department  from  the 
Railroad  Perishable  Inspection  Agency. 
Although  Taylor  is  the first-for-fresh,  her 
new  agency,  FSQS,  has  had  female 
graders  of  "processed"  produce  for  some 
time. 


streams  and  rivers  than  rain  and 
snowfall  can  replace. 

Noting  that  consumers  have  long 
been  urged  to  use  water  wisely,  the 
study  warns  that  a  water  shortage  has 
perhaps  never  been  more  real. 

The  study  points  out  that  Americans 
now  use  twice  as  much  water  as  they 
did  in  1955.  and  that  "if  half  the 
people  in  this  country  let  the  water 
run  while  brushing  their  teeth,  we 
would  waste  160  billion  gallons  of 
water  a  year." 

To  conserve  water,  the  report  offered 
a  few  water-saving  tips,  such  as: 

•  water  the  lawn  in  the  early 
morning  or  in  the  evening  to  reduce 
loss  by  evaporation 

•  don't  leave  the  hose  running 
while  washing  the  car 

•  don't  flush  the  toilet  to  dispose 
of  every  facial  tissue. 

A  section  of  the  report  was  written  by 
Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  former  professor  of 
nutrition  at  Harvard  University  and 
currently  president  of  Tufts  Universi- 
ty. Dr.  Mayer  wrote  on  the  impor- 
tance of  water  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  our  daily  food. 

The  report  also  included  sections  on 
water  pollution,  conservation,  in- 
creasing consumption,  health 
hazards  of  water,  water  legislation, 
water's  many  uses,  and  the  economic 
aspects  of  water. 


PEOPLE 

Dr.  D.  Mark  Hegsted.  administrator 
of  USDA's  Human  Nutrition  Center, 
received  one  of  the  highest  awards 
given  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Nutrition — the  Conrad  A.  Elvehjem 
Award. 

In  presenting  the  award,  the  Institute 
cited  Hegsted  for  his  "distinguished 
service  to  the  public"  and  for  his 
involvement  and  past  research  in  the 
science  of  nutrition.  The  award 
included  a  scroll  and  $1,000. 


EVERY  YEAR 

UNITED  WAY 

VOLUNTEERS  WORK 

TIMEANDAHALF 

SO  YOU'RE  NOT 

BOTHERED 
TIME  AND  AGAIN. 


Once  a  year  — and  only  once  — 
United  Way  raises  money  to 
support  really  needed  human 
services. 

United  Way's  continued 
success  year  after  year  proves 
a  very  basic  point.  People  who 
really  want  to  help  don't  have 
to  be  asked  twice.  When  you 
ask  the  American 
people  for  help, 
they  respond. 

TTianks  bo  you  ib  — 

works.  For  all  oF  us.  Unibed  Way 

USD  A  is  published  biweekly  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Office  of 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs.  Rm. 
510-A,  Washington,  D.C.  20250.  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees 
who  request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
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Meat  Grader 
Stamps  Out  Crime 


Known  for  his  persistency  in  blowing  the  whistle  on  meat  violations,  meat  grading 
supervisor  John  E.  Coplin  examines  rack  of  animal  carcasses  in  midwestern  plant. 
Commended  by  the  Justice  Department  along  with  his  co-workers,  Coplin  has  exposed 
meat  violations  for  more  than  25  years  and  appeared  on  national  television  concerning 
bribery  of  meat  grading  officials. 


Meat  grading  supervisor  John  E. 
Coplin,  of  the  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Service  in  Chicago,  has  been 
commended  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  helping  break  up  a  meat 
grading  scheme. 

In  a  letter  expressing  gratitude, 
U.S.  Attorney  Thomas  P,  SulUvan 

thanked  Coplin  for  his  "excellent 
support  and  cooperation"  during  a 
federal  investigation  of  an  Illinois 
grocery  chain.  The  firm  was  accused 
of  fraudulently  upgrading  meat  for 
sale  as  higher  priced  "prime." 

Sullivan  noted  that  Coplin  was 
instrumental  in  helping  the  govern- 
ment prove  its  case.  "Confronted 
with  the  evidence  assembled  by  you 
and  your  co-workers,"  Sullivan  told 
Coplin,  "the  firm  agreed  to  plead 


guilty  to  all  20  counts  and  pay  a  fine 
of  $200,000. 

"The  severity  of  these 'charges  and  the 
substantial  amount  of  the  penalty 
imposed  were  directly  due  to  the 
excellent  support  and  complete 
cooperation  you  extended  to  this 
office  during  the  many  months  of  the 
investigation,  including  your  per- 
sonal assistance  in  locating  and 
interviewing  potential  witnesses." 

Coplin,  who  has  appeared  on  the 
television  program  "60  Minutes" 
concerning  bribery  of  meat  grading 
officials,  has  persistently  exposed 
meat  violations,  whenever  he  found 
them,  for  more  than  25  years. 

The  investigation  which  Coplin 
assisted  in  Illinois  was  conducted  by 
special  agents  of  the  FBI  and 
USDA's  Office  of  Inspector  General. 


Time  to  Get  Growing 

Many  people  believe  spring  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  a  lawn.  But  that's 
not  necessarily  so. 

Dwight  Lambert,  a  seed  expert  with 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
says  fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant  most 
lawns. 

"Too  many  people,"  he  said,  "don't 
start  soon  enough  in  spring.  They  run 
into  competition  with  weeds.  They 
would  do  better  to  start  in  the  fall." 

Lambert  said  that  for  people  who 
enjoy  the  outdoors,  a  healthy  lawn 
provides  a  good  recreation  area  and 
offers  one  of  the  best  decorations  a 
house  can  have. 

In  starting  a  new  lawn,  Lambert 
added,  homeowners  should  first  have 
a  soil  test  made.  The  test  will  help 
determine  the  condition  of  the  soil 
and  the  kind  of  grass  best  suited  to  it. 

To  make  the  test,  Lambert  said,  take 
samples  of  the  soil  from  throughout 
the  lawn  area.  Mix  the  samples  in  a 
container  and  take  it  to  the  county 
extension  agent  to  have  the  soil 
analyzed.  After  the  soil  has  been 
analyzed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add 
fertilizer,  lime,  or  other  elements  to 
the  soil  before  seeding. 

Before  buying  lawn  seed,  Lambert 
said,  people  should  ask  themselves 
two  basic  questions:  How  is  the  lawn 
going  to  be  used?  and  Is  it  going  to  be 
in  the  sun  or  the  shade? 

"In  selecting  lawn  seed,"  Lambert 
added,  "be  sure  to  study  the  lawn 
seed  package  label  carefully.  The 
Federal  Seed  Act  protects  the  con- 
sumer against  false  labeling  and 
advertising.  It  requires  that  informa- 
tion on  the  label  be  correct. 

"The  information  includes  the  seed 
germination  rate,  which  tells  what 
percentage  of  the  seed  should  sprout 
when  planted.  It's  wise  to  check  seed 
labels  to  see  when  the  seed  was  tested 

continued  on  page  2 
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for  germination.  Seed  loses  its  ability 
to  grow  or  develop  as  it  becomes 
older,  especially  in  warm  humid 
areas." 

Generally,  Lambert  added,  the 
germination  rate  is  reliable  up  to  six 
months  after  testing. 

Lambert  said  that  the  label  must  also 
identify  the  seeds  as  producing  fine  or 
coarse  leaved  grass,  and  list  the 
purity  of  the  seed.  "That's  the 
percentage  of  each  kind  of  seed  and 
the  amount  of  weed  seeds  and  other 
unwanted  matter.  Some  weed  seeds 
are  particularly  harmful  in  certain 
areas.  The  law  requires  that  grass 
seed  shipped  into  a  state  be  labeled  to 
show  the  name  and  number  per  unit 
of  weight  of  noxious,  or  harmful, 
seeds  present." 

If  you  want  a  carpet-like  lawn. 
Lambert  said,  "plant  a  fine  grass  with 
narrow  leaves.  This  type  of  grass  is 
usually  used  for  decoration.  It's 
widely  used  in  the  United  States. 

"If  you  don't  have  time  to  give  your 
lawn  much  attention,  plant  a  coarse 
grass.  It  tends  to  grow  in  clumps  and 
has  wider  leaves  and  coarser  stems. 
Coarse  lawns  stand  up  to  abuse  and 
are  excellent  for  recreation." 

In  seeding  a  new  lawn,  Lambert  said, 
cultivate  the  soil  four  to  six  inches 
deep.  Apply  fertilizer  as  recommend- 
ed and  rake  it  lightly  into  the  soil. 
Level  the  ground,  scatter  the  seed  and 
rake  it  into  the  soil,  barely  covering 
it. 

Firm  the  area  by  rolling  it.  Cover  the 
soil  with  light,  weed-free  straw,  but 
make  sure  you  don't  mat  it.  Water  the 
area  twice  a  day,  or  more  often  if  the 
climate  is  hot  and  dry,  to  keep  the  soil 
moist  at  all  times. 

To  seed  an  old  lawn,  Lambert  said, 
rake  the  area  to  loosen  the  soil,  then 
fertilize  and  plant  it  the  same  way  as 
prescribed  for  a  new  lawn.  □ 


Joining  the  celebration  of  Hispanic  Heritage  Week,  Joan  S.  Wallace,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  and  Director  of  EEO,  spoke  to  employees  on  the 
significance  of  the  event  and  USDA's  special  efforts  toward  equal  opportunity. 
Dr.  Wallace  said  the  event  "recognizes  the  outstanding  contributions  and 
dedicated  assistance  that  this  Nation  has  received  from  Hispanic  Americans." 
Keynote  speaker  was  Congressman  E.  (Kika)  de  la  Garza.  During  the  weeklong 
observance,  several  films  and  seminars  were  presented,  along  with  a  discussion  of 
the  Hispanic  Employment  Program. 


Different  Interpretations 


When  it  comes  to  getting  their 
message  across,  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  speaks  your  language — 
whatever  it  is. 

To  inform  more  people  about  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  FNS  has 
translated  three  separate  handouts 
into  20  different  languages.  (Twenty- 
three  different  languages  if  you 
consider  dialects  as  a  separate 
tongue.) 

The  languages  range  almost  from  A 
to  Z — from  ancient  Arabic  to 
orthodox  Yiddish.  Included  are 
translations  in  Cambodian,  Chinese 
(including  three  dialects),  Croatian, 
Finnish,  French,  German,  Greek, 
Hungarian,  Indonesian,  and  Italian. 
There  are  also  translations  in 
Japanese,  Korean,  Laotian,  Polish, 
Portuguese,  Russian,  Thai,  and  Viet- 
namese. 

Translated  into  the  various 
languages  are  "How  to  Apply  for  and 
Use  Food  Stamps,"  "Can  Food 
Stamps  Help  You?"  and  the  "Food 
Stamp    Rights"    poster.    Each   was 


translated  into  yet  another 
language — Spanish — early  this  year. 

Bill  Tlucek.  outreach  coordinator  for 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  said  the 
reason  for  the  translations  is  to 
enable  FNS  "to  reach  as  many  people 
as  possible  with  word  about  the 
program,  regardless  of  any  language 
barrier."  Besides,  he  added,  federal 
law  requires  that  food  stamp 
materials  be  printed  in  other 
languages. 

Tlucek  said  the  materials  were 
translated  by  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, after  state  food  stamp  offices 
indicated  that  the  materials  would  be 
useful.  Copies  of  the  translated 
materials  have  been  sent  to  FNS 
regional  offices  to  supply  to  the  state 
offices  upon  request. 

In  addition  to  the  promotional 
leaflets,  FNS  has  also  translated 
several  forms  used  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  including  the  basic  food 
stamp  application,  into  the  various 
languages. 


Lost  Art  Returning 

The  art  of  rotating  crops,  to  get  the 
most  for  the  least  from  soils,  may  be 
back  in  fashion. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
agronomists  say  that  higher  fuel  costs 
and  other  farm  expenses  may  make 
crop  rotation  popular  again. 

Planting  grasses,  legumes,  or  small 
grains  in  rotation  with  row  crops  is  a 
time-tested,  effective  conservation 
practice  in  several  regions  of  the 
country.  Crop  rotation  helps  keep 
soils  fertile  and  improves  water  in- 
take. 

Yet  its  use  has  dropped  20  million 
acres  in  the  last  decade,  say  SCS 
officials.  The  reason,  they  explain,  is 
that  many  farmers  switched  to 
planting  continuous  cash  crops,  year 
after  year,  when  gasoline  and  diesel 
fuel  were  plentiful  and  when  com- 
mercial fertilizers  made  from  natural 
gas  were  the  least  expensive  way  to 
put  nitrogen  back  in  the  soil. 

But  with  fuel  and  fertilizer  prices  now 
high  and  still  rising,  many  farmers 
may  return  to  rotation  as  the  conser- 
vation practice  of  their  choice. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt,  a 
rotation  system  including  alfalfa,  say 
SCS  agronomists,  could  reduce  the 
use  of  nitrogen  by  as  much  as  50 
pounds  per  acre — for  a  20  percent 
cost  savings — on  the  first  corn  crop 
grown  after  the  alfalfa. 

Crop  rotation  would  also  improve 
water  quality  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  silt  and  chemicals  added  to 
waterways  through  erosion  and 
runoff.  Rotating  crops  also  would 
mean  fewer  tractor  runs  over  the  field 
and  lower  fuel  consumption. 

Locally,  SCS  offices  in  nearly  every 
county  provide  land  users  with 
technical  help  in  crop  rotation  and 
many  other  conservation  practices. 
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"Tuned  In" 


Soon,  farmers  may  be  able  to  pick  up 
their  phones,  dial  a  special  number, 
and  get  the  latest  weather  and  crop 
production  information  on  their 
television  screens.  They  may  also  be 
able  to  view  the  latest  information  on 
the  prices  and  supplies  of  agricultural 
products. 

The  brains  behind  this  operation  is  a 
simple  device  known  as  the  Green 
Thumb  Box,  which  connects  to  both 
the  farmer's  television  set  and  his 
telephone  line.  Created  by  the 
National  Weather  Service  and 
USDA's  Extension  unit,  the  Green 
Thumb  Box  gives  farmers  access  to  a 
wide  range  of  information  they  need 
to  make  day-to-day  decisions.  It 
provides  timely  data  for  controlling 
crop  pests,  scheduling  harvests, 
irrigation,  human  nutrition,  and  even 
information  on  county  meetings. 

To  receive  the  information,  the 
farmer  dials  a  special  number  that 
connects  him  to  a  computer  at  his 
local  County  Extension  Agent's 
office.  He  then  has  access  to  any  eight 
of  nearly  a  thousand  screens  of 
information.  The  information  the 
farmer  requests  is  transferred  from 
the  computer  to  the  memory  of  the 
Green  Thumb  Box,  where  it  is  stored 
for  later  playback.  The  farmer  then 


hangs  up,  and  views  the  information 
on  his  TV  screen  at  his  leisure. 

To  give  farmers  the  latest  data 
available,  information  in  the  com- 
puter is  updated  regularly.  The 
county  computers  in  turn  are  tied  to  a 
larger  State  computer,  which  serves 
as  the  "home  base"  for  State  and 
national  information.  Information 
for  the  State  computer  is  supplied  by 
the  State  Extension  staff,  the  State 
National  Weather  Service  office, 
USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  and  by  a  computer  at  the 
National  Meteorological  Center  in 
Camp  Springs,  Md.  The  Maryland 
computer  provides  radar  reports  and 
weather  information  on  an  hourly 
basis. 

To  test  the  sophisticated  system, 
USDA,  Kentucky's  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  and  the  National 
Weather  Service — which  is  part  of 
the  Commerce  Department — are 
launching  a  pilot  project  in  two 
Kentucky  counties.  Scheduled  to 
begin  this  winter,  the  project  will 
involve  200  farmers  from  Todd  and 
Shelby  Counties. 

If  the  project  is  successful,  the  system 
will  probably  be  extended 
nationwide. 
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TV  screen  flashes  agricultural  outlook  information  to  a  farmer  through  the  use  of  the 
Green  Thumb  Box.  Soon  to  be  tested  in  Kentucky,  the  device  relays  a  wide  range  of 
information  to  farmers  who  don't  even  have  to  leave  their  homes.  They  simply  dial  a 
special  number  from  their  telephones  and  view  the  information  they  need  on  their 
television  sets. 


At  Your  Service 

USDA  employees  make  a  habit  of 
being  Good  Samaritans. 

Whether  it's  rescuing  climbers  on  a 
mountaintop,  or  pulling  a  car  from 
the  mud,  employees  go  out  of  their 
way  to  aid  citizens  in  distress.  Often 
the  assistance  is  rendered  in  the 
normal  course  of  duty,  more  than 
likely  because  of  those  duties. 

In  the  Southwest  Region,  for  exam- 
ple, several  Forest  Service  workers 
were  recently  cited  for  a  singular 
variety  of  good  deeds. 


On  the  Coconino  National  Forest, 
firefighters  Van  Bateman.  Richard 
Bauer,  and  Bill  Sisler  were  com- 
mended for  their  courtesy  and 
prompt  action  in  controlling  a  fire  on 
the  property  of  a  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
physician. 

Also  on  the  Coconino,  Gabe  Ruiz,  a 
truck  driver,  was  contfflended  for 
"the  greatly  apprecia^^^ssistance" 
^  gave  to  ^  eldefly  ^ew  Jersey 
■eoiiple  whosc-ear  brokie-diown. 
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In  Albuquerque,  the  director  of 
parks  and  recreation  wrote  to  thank 
Harold  Harper,  Ralph  Brown,  and 
Paul  Weaver  of  the  Forest  Service 
regional  office  for  help  in  planning  a 
city  park  for  the  handicapped. 

•••••• 


In  the  Northwest  Region,  four  Forest 
Service  workers  on  a  climbing 
expedition  rescued  a  man  and  a 
woman  stranded  on  a  slope  of  the 
Mt.  Rainier  National  Forest.  The 
forest  is  located  outside  of  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Climbing  to  the  top,  the  group 
discovered  the  couple  at  an  altitude 
of  12,500  feet,  anxiously  awaiting 
help.  The  couple  had  stopped  clim- 
bing because  the  woman  became  ill, 
apparently  suffering  from  altitude 
sickness. 


Secretary  Bergland,  chairman  of  this  year's  Combined  Federal  Campaign,  pins  a 
campaign  button  on  five-year-old  Louisa  Cabrera.  Since  both  her  parents  must 
work,  Cabrera  spends  her  weekdays  at  a  child  care  agency  which  receives  partial 
funding  from  CFC.  A  once-a-year  fund  drive  for  government  workers,  the 
campaign  helps  support  nearly  200  health  and  social  service  agencies  serving 
over  41  million  people.  CFC's  goal  this  fall  is  to  raise  $]2, 875,000.  In  USDA,  the 
campaign  will  run  through  the  month  of  October.  At  a  CFC  kickoff  rally  (below) 
Vice  President  Walter  Mondale  spoke  about  his  recent  trip  to  China  and  the 
number  of  people  aided  overseas  by  CFC  relief  agencies.  Also  participating  in 
the  rally  was  world  welterweight  boxing  champion  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  (seated at 
right  on  stage),  who  made  a  moving  appeal  in  support  of  CFC. 


When  the  woman  lost  consciousness 
and  began  breathing  irregularly,  the 
rescuers  fashioned  a  makeshift 
stretcher  from  a  climbing  rope  and 
slowly  lowered  her  down  a  nearly 
vertical  cliff.  At  the  end  of  the 
descent,  which  took  five  hours,  the 
woman  was  taken  to  yet  a  lower 
elevation  where  she  was  able  to  walk 
with  assistance.  The  woman's  com- 


panion was  escorted  down  by  the 
rescuers. 

Aiding  in  the  rescue  mission,  after 
discovering  the  couple,  were  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  members 
Paul  Votaw,  Mary  V.  Sheedy, 
Richard  Greenwood,  and  Connie 
Heberline.  and  their  guide,  12-year 
veteran  Jeff  Chapman. 
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A  Man  of  Action 


Fast  and  courageous  action  on  the 
part  of  Gerald  W.  Root,  veteran  soil 
conservationist  with  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  saved  a  neighbor's  life 
this  past  summer. 

Root,  who  has  been  with  SCS  since 
1956  and  currently  provides  staff 
leadership  in  the  Rural  Abandoned 
Mine  Program,  was  fishing  in  a  lake 
near  his  home  in  Lake  Ridge,  Va., 
when  a  car  zoomed  off  a  boat  ramp 
and  started  to  sink  in  ISfeet  of  water. 
Although  it  was  almost  dark,  he 
could  see  that  there  was  a  woman  in 
the  driver's  seat. 

The  woman's  husband,  who  had  been 
standing  near  the  car,  was  wading 
waist  deep  in  the  water,  screaming 
that  neither  he  nor  his  wife  could 
swim. 

"There  was  a  man  down  there  with 
two  small  children,"  Root  said,  "and 
I  noticed  that  he  just  kind  of  ignored 
the  whole  thing  and  went  on  fishing.  I 
had  to  try  something.  But  I  had  my 
reservations.  I  was  afraid  that  she 
might  struggle  or  something." 

Nevertheless,  Root  jumped  into  the 
water  and  swam  to  the  woman.  He 
told  her  to  climb  out  the  window  and 
hang  onto  the  back  of  the  sinking  car. 

"She  listened  to  me  and  did  what  I 
told  her,"  said  Root.  "If  she  hadn't, 
she  would  have  gone  down  with  the 
car  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  could 
have  gotten  her  out." 

Root  reached  the  woman  just  as  the 
car  sank.  Ordering  her  to  lay  on  her 
back  and  relax,  he  held  her  under  her 
chin  and  pulled  her  to  shallow  water. 
He  and  her  husband  then  helped  her 
to  shore. 

A  local  rescue  squad  was  on  the  scene 
by  that  time,  and  the  woman  was 
taken  to  a  nearby  hospital  where  she 
was  treated  for  minor  bruises.  Accor- 
ding to  her  husband,  she  didn't  get 
frightened  until  it  was  all  over. 


Heroes  like  Gerald  W.  Root  can  some- 
times be  found  in  the  most  unlikely 
places — such  as  behind  a  desk  loaded 
with  paperwork.  A  soil  conservationist 
with  SCS  since  1956,  Root  was  com- 
mended recently  for  saving  a  woman 
from  drowning  when  her  car  went  off  a 
boat  ramp  near  Lake  Ridge,  Va. 


In  a  letter  commending  Root  for  his 
valiant    action,    R.M.   Davis,    SCS 

administrator  at  the  time,  said: 
"Your  quick  response,  your  careful 
instructions,  and  your  willingness  to 
try  your  best  in  an  unusually  urgent 
and  difficult  task  are  characteristics 
we  have  come  to  recognize  and 
admire  at  the  office.  You  now  have 
used  these  same  traits  to  save  a  life. 
There  is  no  greater  accomplishment." 

Root  said  he  learned  to  swim  "about 
the  same  time  1  learned  to  walk"  on 
the  farm  where  he  was  born  in 
Drums,  Pa.  D 


Hot  Lines  Getting  l-lotter 

The  phones  are  almost  ringing  off  the 
hook  in  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  as  the  result  of  new  "hotline" 
numbers  installed  earlier  this  year  to 
receive  reports  of  mismanagement 
and  other  types  of  violations  in  the 
Department. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  calls,  OIG 
has  increased  its  staff,  upgraded 
facilities,  and  installed  new  "hotline" 
numbers. 

Employees  may  use  the  new 
numbers — ^just  as  they  did — to  blow 
the  whistle  on  fraud,  abuse,  and 
waste  in  USDA.  Or,  they  may 
register  their  complaints  in  writing. 

In  announcing  the  improved  services. 
Deputy  Secretary  Jim  Williams  said, 
"the  resulting  volume  and  nature  of 
complaints  realized  from  the 
'hotlines'  and  other  sources  have 
required  that  the  Inspector  General 
increase  personnel  and  facilities.  The 
improved  services  are  available  to 
employees  with  bonafide  complaints 
or  information  if  they  call  the  new 
numbers." 

The  toll-free  number  for  employees 
outside  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  is 
800/424-9121.  Employees  in  the 
Washington  area  should  dial  472- 
1 388.  Complaints  may  also  be  sent  in 
writing  to:  Inspector  General,  P.O. 
Box  23399,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

Employees  may,  if  they  wish,  remain 
anonymous. 


Know  why  leaves  change  color  in 
the  fall? 

The  Forest  Service  says  it's 
because  of  cooler  temperatures 
and  changes  in  the  length  of  day- 
light. Those  two  elements  slow 
food  production  in  the  leaves 
which  causes  a  tree  to  use  up 
chlorophylls  (green  coloring  sub- 
stances) faster  than  it  can  replace 
them. 


For  the  10th  year  running,  the 
Christmas  tree  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  is 
coming  from  a  land  tract  managed  by 
the  Forest  Service.  The  tree  this  year 
is  coming  from  the  Nicolet  National 
Forest  in  Wisconsin. 

The  tree  is  a  56-year-old  white  spruce 
which  measures  66  feet  in  height  and 
28  inches  in  diameter. 

Paul  Pincus,  landscape  architect  for 
Capitol  Hill,  selected  the  tree  after 
visiting  the  national  forest  to  check 
out  the  tree.  After  hours  of  measur- 
ing and  photographing  it,  Pincus 
announced  that  "this  is  the  tree." 

In  selecting  the  tree,  Pincus  agreed 
with  the  assessment  of  Forest  Service 
architect  Doug  Jacobson,  who  had 
notified  the  Forest  Service  office  in 
Milwaukee  about  the  perfectly 
shaped  specimen. 

According  to  the  Forest  Service, 
plans  are  now  being  made  to  fell  the 
tree  and  transport  it  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 


That's  All  She  Wrote 

Eighteen-year-old      Linda     Kunkle 

enjoyed  working  with  USDA  so 
much  she  wrote  a  book  about  it.  She 
wrote  a  manual  outlining  her  job 
with  the  Food  Safety  and  Quality 
Service,  and  entered  it  in  com- 
petition. The  competition  was  a 
statewide  contest  recognizing 
students'  skills.  It  was  held  last 
spring  in  Emporia,  Kans. 

Working  out  of  Lawrence,  Kans., 
Kunkle  wrote  the  book  while 
employed  under  the  stay-in-school 
program.  When  the  judging  was 
over,  Kunkle's  book  had  placed  fifth 
from  among  35  entries. 

On  top  of  that,  Kunkle  also  received 
the  Outstanding  Office  Education 
Student  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  of  Lawrence.  The  award  carried 
a  prize  of  $50. 

Commenting  on  Kunkle's 
achievements.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Har- 
mon, chief  of  the  program  review 
branch  in  Lawrence,  said  that  "FSQS 
is  very  proud  of  Kunkle's  ac- 
complishments. She  has  given  us  an 
excellent  example  of  the  stay-in- 
school  program  in  action." 

Recently  married,  Kunkle  now 
works  for  the  University  of  Kansas. 


The  "Ten  Commandments" 
Of  Food  Safety 


Bryan  Killikelly  may  not  be  the 
father  of  food  safety,  but  he  is 
certainly  the  producer  of  a  checklist 
for  preventing  the  growth  of  harmful 
bacteria  in  food.  A  checklist  Killikel- 
ly developed  has  been  adopted  by 
restaurants  nationwide  in  the  form  of 
posters  for  reminding  employees  of 
important  safety  precautions  in  the 
handling  and  preparation  of  food. 

Killikelly,  regional  information 
director  for  the  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Service  in  New  York,  came 
up  with  the  "Ten  Commandments" 
for  food  safety  from  culling  the  items 
from  an  FSQS  publication,  "Food 
Safety  for  the  Family." 

Not  content  with  merely  issuing  a 
news  release  on  the  checklist, 
Killikelly  personally  wrote  to  direc- 
tors of  chain  restaurants  around  the 
country  asking  them  to  display  the 
checklist  prominently  in  their 
establishments.  As  a  result,  over 
23,000  food  outlets  throughout  the 
country  are  displaying  the  checklist. 


The  "Ten  Commandments"  of  food 
safety  are: 

•  Maintain  refrigerator 
temperature  at  35  to  40  degrees. 
Check  frequently  to  be  sure. 

•  Maintain  freezer  temperature  at 
zero  degrees.  Check  frequently  to  be 
sure. 

•  Keep  meat  and  poultry  under 
refrigeration  at  all  times. 

•  For  refrigerator  storage,  wrap 
food  loosely. 

•  For  freezer  storage,  wrap  food 
tightly. 

•  Thaw  frozen  meat  and  poultry 
in  the  refrigerator.  If  time  is  a  factor, 
thaw  in  a  water-tight  package  in  cold 
water. 

•  Clean  cutting  boards  thorough- 
ly after  each  use. 

•  Never  buy  foods  in  dented  or 
bulging  cans. 

•  Always  keep  hot  foods  hot  until 
served. 

•  Always  keep  cold  foods  cold 
until  served. 


White  House  Fellow  Named 


Jay  A.  Reich,  an  attorney  from  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  selected  as  the  White 
House  Fellow  to  USDA  for  1979-80.  He 
has  been  assigned  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Carol  Foreman's  office  where  he  will 
work  on  issues  related  to  food  and 
consumer  activities. 


Jay  A  Reich,  an  attorney  from 
Seattle,  Wash.,  is  the  new  White 
House  Fellow  for  USDA.  Reich,  31, 
is  assigned  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Carol  Foreman's  office  where  he  will 
work  for  the  next  year  on  issues 
related  to  food  and  consumer  ac- 
tivities. 

Born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Reich  was  a 
deputy  prosecutor  in  King  County, 
Wash.,  where  he  tried  criminal  cases 
from  1973  to  1976.  Starting  in  1976, 
he  also  taught  courses  on  the  criminal 
justice  system  at  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Law.  During 
the  1977  State  legislative  session, 
Reich  lobbied  for  fundamental 
sentence  reform  involving  criminal 
cases. 

When  the  legislature  adjourned, 
Reich  was  chosen  to  head  the 
Juvenile  Section  of  the  King  County 
prosecutor's  office  and  was  later 
promoted  to  assistant  chief  criminal 
deputy.  He  was  serving  in  that  capa- 
city at  the  time  of  his  White  House 
selection. 


A  Special  Tribute 

In  this,  International  Year  of  the 
Child,  President  Carter  has  applaud- 
ed the  efforts  of  thousands  of  people 
who  make  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  work. 

In  a  statement  proclaiming  "National 
School  Lunch  Week,"  the  President 
said:  "Active,  growing  youngsters 
need  good  food  to  do  well  in  school. 
Since  the  eating  habits  established  in 
childhood  affect  later  tastes  and 
practices,  school  meals  also  provide  a 
unique  opportunity  to  understand 
and  enjoy  good  nutrition. 

"I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  people — parents, 
teachers,  principals,  school  food 
service  workers.  State  and  local 
officials — who  make  the  school 
lunch  program  work.  They  deter- 
mine whether  the  cafeteria  is  a 
pleasant  and  welcoming  place, 
whether  the  food  served  is  actually 
eaten,  and  whether  children  come  to 
think  of  good  nutrition  as  punish- 
ment or  pleasure. 

"I  urge  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 14,  1979,  as  National  School 
Lunch  Week  and  give  special  atten- 
tion to  activities  that  will  promote 
good  nutrition  for  America's  youth." 

Established  in  1946  and  administered 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service, 
the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram provides  nourishing  lunches  to 
26  million  children  each  school  day  in 
94,000  schools. 


Onions  are  real  pearls.  Not  only 
are  they  flavorful,  they  are 
nutritious  and  low  in  calories,  too. 
A  two  and  one-half  inch  onion,  for 
example,  contains  about  one 
fourth  of  the  recommended  daily 
allowance  of  vitamin  C  for  adults 
and  only  40  calories.  Onions  also 
add  flavor  to  a  wide  variety  of 
foods,  such  as  salads,  sandwiches, 
meats,  vegetables,  and  soups  and 
stews.  To  keep  well,  onions  should 
be  stored  in  a  cool,  dry,  well- 
ventilated  area,  because  high 
temperatures  and  humidity  cause 
sprouting  and  decay.  They  can 
also  be  stored  for  a  much  longer 
period  in  a  compartment  in  the 
refrigerator. 


Secretary  Bergland  and  Assistant  Secretary  Joan  Wallace  (right)  welcome  the  1979  Presi- 
dential Management  Interns  assigned  to  USDA.  Chosen  from  hundreds  of  candidates, 
the  interns  have  been  assigned  to  different  areas  and  agencies  of  the  Department  where 
they  will  work  for  the  next  two  years.  As  part  of  their  orientation,  the  interns  were  briefed 
on  USDA's  history,  various  Department  policies  and  functions,  and  on  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  During  their  welcoming,  the  interns  witnessed  the  induction  of 
USDA  charter  members  to  the  Senior  Executive  Service.  The  interns  are,  left  to  right: 
Carol  Singer,  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Budget,  Planning  and  Evaluation;  Doris  Borge, 
assigned  to  the  Forest  Service;  Norman  Franklin,  Assistant  Secretary  Wallace's  office; 
Elizabeth  Berry,  Office  of  International  Cooperation  and  Development;  and  Gary  Pivo, 
Forest  Service,  Portland,  Oreg.  A  sixth  intern,  Kenneth  Hampian  (Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service)  was  unable  to  attend  the  welcoming  ceremony. 


PEOPLE 

Dr.     Sharon     B.     Webster,     an 

economist  with  the  Economics, 
Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service, 
has  been  selected  to  participate  in  the 
President's  Executive  Exchange 
Program.  Established  in  1969,  the 
program  is  designed  to  promote 
better  working  relations  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors.  It  gives 
high-caliber  government  executives 
the  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
business  sector,  and  vice  versa,  and  to 
observe  the  other  sector's  decision- 
making process. 

Dr.  Webster,  of  the  ESCS  Interna- 
tional Economics  Division,  does 
research  on  an  international  scale 
involving  food  and  nutrition,  govern- 
ment policies,  and  trade  issues. 
Under  the  exchange  program,  she 
will  be  working  for  the  next  year  with 
the  Occidental  Petroleum  Corpora- 
tion in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Rated  as  a  high-caliber  executive.  Dr. 
Sharon  B.  Webster  has  been  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  President's  Executive 
Exchange  Program.  A  USDA  economist. 
Dr.  Webster  will  work  for  the  next  year 
with  the  Occidental  Petroleum  Corpora- 
tion, where  she  will  observe  the  firm's 
operation  and  decision-making  process. 


Great,  Scott! 


Although  not  a  household  word,  the 
name  of  Dr.   Donald  H.   Scott  is 

virtually  synonomous  with 
strawberries.  Long  a  recognized 
authority  on  strawberry  breeding, 
Dr.  Scott  developed  many  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  strawberries 
grown  in  the  United  States  today. 

A  researcher  for  40  years.  Dr.  Scott 
developed  the  varieties  while  work- 
ing for  USDA  at  the  AgricuUural 
Research  Center  in  Beltsville,  Md. 
During  his  career.  Dr.  Scott 
developed  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  most 
hardy  strawberry  plants  ever  to  be 
introduced  in  this  country.  Among 
them  are  the  Guardian,  Redchief, 
Sunrise,  Midway,  Darrow,  and  the 
Earliglow  varieties. 

"All,"  said  Dr.  Scott,  "have  multiple 
disease  resistance,  all  are  resistant  to 
red  stele  root  rot — which  is  a  univer- 
sal problem — and  all  are  resistant  to 
some  of  the  leaf  diseases. 

"With  strawberries,"  he  added,  "par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  United  States, 
it's  necessary  to  have  a  series  of 
varieties  because  most  plants 
produce  fruit  for  only  about  two 
weeks.  It's  necessary  to  have  varieties 
that  ripen  from  very  early  to  late  in 
the  season.  These  tend  to  do  that." 

The  Earliglow  and  the  Darrow,  Dr. 
Scott  explained,  "are  very  early 
ripening.  Midway  and  Redchief  are 
midseason,  and  Guardian  is  medium- 
late.  There  hasn't  been  anything  yet 
introduced  that  would  come  into  the 
very  late  season." 

If  there  has  been,  it's  probably 
another  variety  Dr.  Scott  developed, 
which  USDA  has  just  released. 
Named  in  Dr.  Scott's  honor,  the 
Scott  variety  ripens  in  late  mid- 
season.  It  has  large  fruit,  is  fairly 
sweet  ("not  quite  so  tart  as  some  that 
were  introduced  in  the  past,"  Dr. 
Scott  said),  and  has  firm  berries  that 
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are  red  to  the  core.  It  is  also  easy  to 
grow,  produces  many  runners,  and  is 
ideally  suited  to  home  gardens,  fresh 
shipment,  and  pick-your-own 
operations.  Hardier  than  most  other 
varieties,  the  Scott  strawberry  has 
more  resistance  to  fruit  rot  so  that  it 
can  be  left  in  the  field  for  an  extra  few 
days.  Dr.  Scott  said. 

Although  it  is  one  of  the  first  varieties 
to  spring  from  a  cross  between 
eastern  and  western  U.S.  straw- 
berries, "the  Scott  variety  is  not 
adaptable  to  the  South,  the  Far  West, 
or  to  the  Southwest."  Dr.  Scott  said 
the  new  variety  is  well-suited  to  the 
northeastern  United  States,  and  has 
been  test-grown  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  North  Carolina  and  west 
to  Ohio. 

Dr.  Scott  added  that  the  new  variety 
named  after  him  should  be  available 
to  commercial  growers  and  home 
gardeners  next  spring. 

Retired  but  still  a  researcher.  Dr. 
Scott  said  that  during  his  leisure  he 


does  "a  little  consulting  work  with 
both  strawberries  and  blueberries.  I 
did  some  consulting  work  with  straw- 
berries over  in  Italy  with  a  fruit 
nursery  interested  in  new  methods  of 
propagation.  That  project  grew  so 
successful  that  now  they  are  expan- 
ding it  to  fruit  root  stocks.  I  am  also 
doing  a  little  consulting  in  this 
country,  but  just  enough  to  keep  out 
of  trouble.  " 

Dr.  Scott  said  that  when  he's  not 
consulting,  he  likes  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  gardening  at  his  home  in 
Beltsville,  "particularly  ornamental 
gardening,  cultivating  azaleas  and 
other  such  things." 

Naturally,  there  are  a  few 
strawberries  in  the  garden,  including 
a  few  experimental  plants  Dr.  Scott  is 
testing  in  an  effort  to  develop  an  ever- 
bearing strawberry.  "I  also  have  a 
couple  of  rows  of  the  Scott  variety  at 
home,  of  course,  to  see  what  it  will  do 
in  my  garden,"  Dr.  Scott  confessed. 

D 


First  Lady  of  Agriculture,  Mrs.  Bob  Bergland  (left)  presented  awards  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  three  young  gardeners  who  participated  in  a  model  youth  gardening  program. 
Each  summer  several  thousand  Washington  youngsters  grow  vegetables  and  flowers  at 
garden  plots,  including  a  garden  center  at  the  National  Arboretum.  The  three  youths  cited 
this  year  each  exceeded  the  average  crop  per  child  by  growing  75  pounds  of  vegetables. 
Cited  at  the  annual  Harvest  Festival  of  the  Washington  Youth  Gardens  were  (left  to  right) 
Kimberly  Anderson,  Andrew  Lawrence,  and  Michael  Curtis.  Anderson  and  Curtis  are 
wearing  costumes  for  a  play  the  young  gardeners  performed  called  the  "Garden  of  Oz" 
which  stressed  the  importance  of  good  nutrition. 
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Experts  View  Agriculture  the  World  Over 


Every  month  without  fail,  a  small 
group  of  experts  enters  a  secured  area 
of  offices  in  downtown  Washington. 
Inside  those  offices  the  phones  are 
disconnected  and  the  blinds  tightly 
drawn. 

Outside,  armed  guards  maintain 
tight  security  over  the  area,  prevent- 
ing anyone  from  entering  except 
authorized  personnel.  No  one  may 
leave  until  a  report  is  released. 
During  the  lengthy  lock-up,  the 
experts  analyze  some  highly  sensitive 
data  on  events  that  could  affect  U.S. 
and  world  food  supplies  and  prices. 

Sound  like  the  work  of  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board?  It  could  well  be. 
But  in  this  case,  the  activity  is  a 
function  of  the  World  Food  and 
Agricultural  Outlook  and  Situation 
Board  which  brings  together  experts 
from  throughout  the  Department  to 
generate  official  global  crop  es- 
timates. 

The  board  is  the  focal  point  for 
USDA  assessments  of  U.S.  and 
world  agricultural  conditions. 
Economic  intelligence  on  events 
that  influence  this  Nation's  biggest 
industry — agriculture — is  evaluated 
and  analyzed  to  provide  farmers, 
consumers,  businessmen,  and  policy- 
makers with  timely  information  on 
which  to  base  important  decisions. 

Created  only  two  years  ago,  the 
board  coordinates  intelligence 
gathering  by  other  agencies  and  sets 
the  official  estimates  on  what  is 
occurring — or  is  likely  to  occur — 
worldwide  in  terms  of  crop  produc- 
tion, supply,  demand,  food  prices, 
consumption,  farm  income,  acreage, 
yields,  trade,  and  behavior  in  the 
marketplace.  The  board  also  coordi- 
nates assessment  of  the  possible 
impact  of  changes  proposed  in  U.S. 
agricultural  programs. 


cont'd  on  page  2 


Utilizing  every  resource  available,  the  World  Food  Board  takes  into  consideration 
information  gathered  on  U.  S.  crops  in  order  to  develop  world  forecasts.  The  U.  S.  crop 
information  is  gathered  by  field  personnel  of  the  Economics,  Statistics  and  Cooperatives 
Service.  Here,  an  ESCS  employee  (right)  interviews  a  farmer  about  crops,  livestock,  and 
other  farm  operations. 


One  of  the  leading 
sources  of  information 
for  World  Food  Board 
forecasts  are  agricultural 
attaches  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 
Stationed  around  the 
world,  the  attaches 
provide  a  constant  flow 
of  data  into  USDA  on 
crop  production  in  112 
countries.  Last  year  as  an 
agricultural  attache, 
Cline  Warren  (right)  esti- 
mated cotton  production 
in  a  field  in  Thailand. 


cont'd  from  page  1 

To  improve  its  ability  to  monitor  the 
most  unpredictable  element  in  world- 
wide agriculture — weather — the 
board  created  the  Joint  Agricultural 
Weather  Facility  in  cooperation  with 
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the  Commerce  Department's 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.  The  facility  pro- 
vides early  alerts  on  major  up- 
coming weather  pattern  changes  and 
assists      commodity      experts      in 


Charles  F.  Roberts  (left),  ofUSDA's  World  Food  Board,  briefs  Secretary  Bergland  (right 
foreground)  on  the  latest  world  weather  conditions  and  their  probable  impact  on 
agricultural  production.  The  briefing  was  held  in  the  Joint  Agricultural  Weather  Facility, 
created  by  USD  A  in  cooperation  with  the  Commerce  Department.  Located  in  Agricul- 
ture, the  facility  is  staffed  and  operated  by  US  DA  and  Commerce's  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NO  A  A).  Attending  the  briefing  with  the  Secretary  was  Dr. 
Howard  Hjort  (seated  at  Secretary  Bergland's  right),  director  of  Economics,  Policy 
Analysis  and  Budget.  Assisting  in  the  briefing  were  meteorologists  J.  Lambert  (left, 
center)  of  the  World  Food  Board,  and  Don  Haddock  of  NO  A  A. 


Meeting  behind  locked  doors,  experts  from  various  USD  A  agencies  discuss  the  broad 
implications  of  events  and  the  weather  as  they  relate  to  worldwide  agriculture.  From  the 
information  they've  collected,  the  specialists  will  develop  the  Department's  official 
forecasts  on  agricultural  production  in  other  countries.  Developed  in  coordination  with 
the  World  Food  and  Agricultural  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  the  forecasts  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  conflicting  estimates  by  individual  USDA  agencies.  Chairing  one  of 
several  regular  commodity  meetings  is  Dr.  Terry  N.  Barr  (at  head  of  table),  acting  deputy 
chairman  of  the  World  Food  Board. 


determining  the  probable  impact  of 
weather  on  crop  production. 

Housed  in  the  main  Agriculture 
Building,  the  facility  compiles 
meteorological  data  from  6,500 
weather  stations  around  the  world, 
from  weather  satellites,  and  from 
other  sources. 

The  estimates  which  the  board 
coordinates  serve  as  the  official  fore- 
casts by  USDA  in  reports  released  to 
the  public,  material  provided  to 
Congress,  and  in  testimony  presented 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

To  develop  those  estimates,  the 
board  meets  regularly  with  members 
of  various  interagency  panels  to 
coordinate  and  review  all  crop  and 
commodity  intelligence.  Known  as 
Interagency  Commodity  Estimates 
Committees,  the  groups  provide  a 
wealth  of  economic  intelligence  on  all 
the  major  grains,  such  as  wheat,  rice, 
feedgrains,  and  oilseeds,  as  well  as  for 
cotton  and  some  specialty  crops. 
Comprising  the  committees  are 
specialists  from  agencies  which 
develop  various  agricultural  esti- 
mates. Members  are  drawn  from  the 
board  itself,  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  the 
Economics,  Statistics  and 
Cooperatives  Service,  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  and  the  Office 
of  the  General  Sales  Manager.  Other 
agencies  are  represented  as  needed. 

Dr.  Terry  Barr,  acting  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  World  Food  Board,  said 
that  the  purpose  of  his  agency  is  to 
provide  reliable  and  objective  econo- 
mic intelligence  on  U.S.  and  world 
agriculture  in  a  timely  manner. 

"It's  our  job."  said  Dr.  Barr,  "to  make 
sure  that  all  economic  forecasts 
developed  by  USDA  reflect  the  best 
judgment  of  the  analysts  in  the 
Department.  The  analysts  from  the 
various  agencies  may  not  always 
agree  on  everything,  but  we  get  them 
together  to  try  to  reconcile 
differences  and  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. Information  flows  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  It  does  not  just 
flow  into  one  agency  with  that  agency 
analyzing  it.  Information  flows  into 
the  entire  Department,  and  every- 
body analyzes  it  with  different 
degrees  of  sophistication.  I  believe  we 
demonstrate  that  if  you  bring  a  group 
together — such  as  we  have — on  the 
average,  the  group  will  make  a  better 

cont'd  next  page 


assessment  than  would  any  single 
individual  within  that  group. 

"Before  we  leave  the  lock-up,"  Dr. 
Barr  said,  "everybody  has  agreed  that 
the  estimate  we  arrived  at  is  the 
Department's  official  forecast." 

Before  the  board's  existence.  Dr. 
Barr  added,  "the  Department 
sometimes  would  have  several 
different  assessments  of  what  was 
happening  in  the  market.  There  was  a 
lack  of  coordination.  It's  not  as 
simple  in  the  world  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Things  are  much  more 
complex  now.  So  the  need  for 
coordination  is  very  important." 

Under  the  present  system,  Dr.  Barr 
said,  "each  of  the  agencies  brings  a 
special  kind  of  intelligence  to  the 
meetings.  FAS,  for  example,  is 
organized  along  commodity  lines, 
while  ESCS  international  experts 
have  a  country  focus,  and  the  Office 
of  the  General  Sales  Manager  deals 
with  specific  country  needs.  The 
board  seeks  to  bring  these  agencies 
together  to  use  their  intelligence  in 
developing  official  Department  es- 
timates." 


In  terms  of  its  own  input.  Dr.  Barr 
said,  "the  board  representatives  bear 
a  lot  of  responsibility  because  they 
chair  the  various  estimate  com- 
mittees, and  serve  as  the  Depart- 
ment's spokespersons  for  the  indivi- 
dual commodities.  The  only  way  we 
can  be  sure  that  everyone  else  is  on 
top  of  the  situation  is  to  be  on  top  of 
it  ourselves." 


Information  for  the  forecasts.  Dr. 
Barr  said,  comes  from  a  number  of 
sources,  such  as  FAS'  agricultural 
attaches — who  provide  a  constant 
flow  of  cables  into  the  Department 
for  analysis.  "The  Department  also 
has  crop  calendars,"  Dr.  Barr  said, 
which  tell  at  a  glance  what  stage  a 
crop  is  in  throughout  the  major 
regions  of  the  world.  This  facilitates 
the  weather  assessment  activities  of 
the  Joint  Agricultural  Weather 
Facility. 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  the  inter- 
agency committees,  Dr.  Barr  said, 
the  board  constantly  monitors  the 
wire  services  to  see  what  is  happening 
in  the  market,  and  interacts  with 
other  departments  and  agencies, 
including  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Said  Dr.  Barr:  "The  board  is  very 
interested  in  what  other  agencies 
have  to  say.  If  it's  a  piece  of  market 
intelligence,  we're  interested.  We  like 
to  know  what  all  the  forecasting 
firms,  producer  groups,  farmers,  etc., 
are  saying  or  what  they're  thinking 
because  everybody  has  a  different 
perspective  and  level  of  sophisti- 
cation." 

Dr.  Barr  said  that  although  the 
committees  meet  monthly,  the  board 
will  sometimes  call  special  meetings. 

"Any  time  there's  a  significant 
market  development  any  place  in  the 
world,  we  may  convene  a  committee 
to  discuss  its  impact.  We  will  also  try 
to  determine  whether  the  develop- 
ment is  significant  enough  to  alert  the 


public,  farmers,  and  other  producers. 
We  feel  it  is  important  to  tell  people 
in  a  timely  fashion  that  something 
has  happened,  and  what  we  think  the 
impact  of  that  event  is  going  to  be." 

In  addition  to  informing  the  public. 
Dr.  Barr  said,  the  board  also  keeps 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  posted 
on  ongoing  events.  At  the  end  of  each 
business  day,  he  said,  the  board 
delivers  to  the  Secretary  highlights  of 
events  that  occurred  in  the  markets 
that  day  and  an  assessment  of 
possible  impacts.  Each  week  the 
board  coordinates  a  briefing  for  the 
Secretary  and  his  top  assistants  on 
what  transpired  during  the  past 
week,  what  the  significant 
developments  are,  and  where 
problems  are  likely  to  arise. 

Dr.  Barr  said  that  information  which 
the  board  reviews  and  coordinates  is 
released  to  the  public  through  a 
number  of  publications,  including 
Agricultural  Outlook,  Agricultural 
Supply  and  Demand  Estimates,  a 
series  of  commodity  situation 
reports.  Foreign  Agricultural  Cir- 
culars, and  a  variety  of  farmer's 
newsletters. 

Summing  up,  he  said:  "The  United 
States  has  probably  the  best 
economic  intelligence  system  for 
food  and  agriculture  in  the  world.  In 
order  to  keep  it  the  best,  the  board 
brings  together  the  most  extensive 
intelligence  of  the  Department.  And 
we  never  stop  looking  for  ways  to 
improve  the  system."  D 


Extra-Ordinary 


If  you're  buying  extra-lean  ground 
beef  rather  than  regular  ground  beef, 
you  may  be  wasting  money. 

Dr.  Russell  Cross,  a  food  technolo- 
gist with  the  Science  and  Education 
Administration,  said  there  is  virtual- 
ly "no  difference  in  hamburgers  made 
from  extra-lean  or  regular  ground 
beef  despite  the  fact  that  "extra-lean 
may  cost  over  40  cents  more  per 
pound."  In  fact,  said  Dr.  Cross, 
"hamburgers  made  from  regular 
ground  beef  are  juicier  and  a  bit 
tastier." 

Dr.  Cross  based  his  statements  on 
tests  he  and  his  colleagues  conducted 
at  the  Meat  Science  Research 
Laboratory  in  Beltsville,  Md. 


From  those  tests.  Dr.  Cross  noted, 
patties  made  from  ground  beef  with 
only  12  percent  fat  did  not  rate  as 
tender  or  juicy  as  patties  made  from 
ground  beef  with  1 8  to  30  percent  fat. 
And  weight  loss  during  cooking  was 
about  the  same  for  both  types. 


Dr.  Cross  said  that  "consumers  pay 
more  for  extra-lean  beef  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  They  feel  that  leaner  beef 
loses  less  weight  during  cooking,  has 
fewer  calories,  or  contains  more 
protein  than  regular  ground  beef. 
However,  hamburgers  made  from 
extra-lean  beef  have  one  gram  more 
water  after  cooking,  and  only  one 
gram  less  fat.  This  one  gram  less  fat 


represents  about  nine  calories  per 
patty." 

Both  types  of  beef,  he  said,  have  the 
same  amount  of  protein. 

Dr.  Cross  added  that  although  extra- 
lean  beef  has  less  fat  after  cooking, 
regular  ground  beef  loses  more  fat 
during  cooking.  Extra-lean  beef,  on 
the  other  hand,  loses  more  water 
during  cooking.  Dr.  Cross  said  that 
the  amount  of  fat  loss  "is  noticeable 
because  it  accumulates  in  the  pan. 
But  water  is  lost  as  vapor  and  this 
weight  loss  is  not  as  obvious." 

He  summed  up  his  comments  with 
the  question,  "Is  extra-lean  worth  the 
extra  cost?" 


PEOPLE 
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Billy  Ray  Gowdy  has  been  named 
deputy  under  secretary  of  agriculture 
for  commodity  affairs.  He  will  work 
directly  with  Dale  E.  Hathaway. 
under  secretary  for  international  and 
commodity  affairs. 

A  farmer  and  cattleman,  Gowdy  is  a 
former  Oklahoma  state  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  and  an 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  state  committee  chair- 
man. He  owns  a  7,800-acre  wheat 
and  feedgrain  farm  in  the  Oklahoma 
panhandle  and  is  part  owner  of  a 
cattle  feedlot  that  has  a  capacity  for 
24.000  head. 
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Veteran  farmer  and  cattleman  Billy  Ray 
Gowdy  has  been  named  deputy  under 
secretary  of  agriculture  for  commodity 
affairs.  Gowdy  is  a  former  Oklahoma 
state  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and 
since  1977  has  served  as  an  ASC  state 
committee  chairman.  Gowdy  will  work 
directly  with  Dale  E.  Hathaway,  under 
secretary  for  international  and  com- 
modity affairs. 
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Summer  employee  Gloria  Spot  tswood found  that  a  job  with  USDA  isn  't  all  work — 
there's  recognition,  too.  At  the  end  of  her  tour  of  duty,  Spottswood  was  awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit  by  her  supervisor,  Clyde  Smithson  (l^fO-  of  the  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Service.  She  was  cited  for  her  exceptional  secretarial  performance  and 
exemplary  attitude  during  her  term  with  FSQS.  A  major  in  food  services  at 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College,  Spottswood  plans  to  work  next  for  USDA 
under  the  stay-in-school  program  with  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 


Representing  a  broad  mixture  of  jobs  and  job  appointments,  27  employees  in  Mississippi 
attend  an  orientation  session  in  Jackson.  All  members  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  employees  represent  over  12  different  occupations  and  three  types  of  cooperative 
education  programs.  Delighted  to  be  with  the  agency,  the  employees  are:  (Front  row,  left- 
right)  Richard  L.  Clarke,  David  Summers,  Tammy  Hughes,  Sharon  E.  Rowland,  and 
Karen  Sullivan.  (Second  row,  l.-r.J  Lydia  P.  Louie,  Linda  C.  Luster,  Mary  L.  Cornelius, 
Richard  Baker  MyraJ.  Redd,  and  Donna  I.  Johnson.  (Third row,  l.-r.)  Tina  J.  Lorentzen, 
Charles  E.  Griffin,  Daniel  M.  Mathis,  James  L.  Williams,  Jewell  C.  Lockhart,  Jerry  E. 
Clayton,  Charles  Johnson,  and  George  T  Huey.  (Back  row,  l.-r.)  Robert  F.  Willis,  Paul 
Brass,  Willie  S.  Richardson,  James  R.  Mclnnis,  Marion  Reed,  Linda  A.  Smith,  James  E. 
Black,  and  Ambrose  M.  Young. 
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Shaping  Tomorrow  Today 


"We  are  at  a  point  in  history 
where  a  broad-based  public 
discussion  of  the  issues  that 
shape  national  policies  is  need- 
ed to  promote  the  kind  of 
agriculture  and  rural  living  this 
Nation  wants  for  the  future. 

"The  forces  that  have  shaped 
American  agriculture  as  we 


know  it  today  need  to  be  re- 
examined. Our  intent  is  to 
develop  the  most  comprehen- 
sive package  of  factual  infor- 
mation and  recommendations 
for  use  in  proposing  future 
policies,  especially  new  farm 
legislation  when  the  current 
Farm  Bill  expires  in  1981." 
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The  future  of  American  agriculture  and  the  rural  areas  in  which  it  operates  will  be 
the  subject  of  discussions  this  fall  at  10  public  meetings.  To  be  conducted 
throughout  the  country,  the  meetings  will  give  citizens  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  issues  leading  to  national  policies  on  the  kind  of  agriculture  and  rural  living 
Americans  want.  During  the  national  dialogue,  USDA  will  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  structure  of  U.S.  agriculture— where  it  is.  how  it  got  here,  and  where  it  ought 
to  be  going.  The  meetings  are  open  to  USDA  employees. 


With  that,  Secretary  Bergland  last 
spring  announced  a  "national 
dialogue  on  agricultural  structure." 
Purpose  of  the  undertaking  is  to 
collect  and  evaluate  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible  about  the  current 
structure  of  agriculture  and  the 
forces  that  affect  it.  Explained 
Secretary  Bergland:  "We  are  living  in 
a  period  when  strong  and  conflicting 
demands  are  being  made  on  our 
agriculture  system  and  the  rural 
communities  in  which  it  operates. 
This  system  has  been  formed  by 
many  forces  over  the  years.  It's 
important  that  we  get  a  great  deal  of 
input,  so  we  can  eventually  establish 
national  policies  and  programs  that 
will  best  promote  the  kind  of 
agriculture  and  rural  life  Americans 
want  for  the  future." 

To  establish  the  dialogue,  the 
Secretary  said,  USDA  will  hold  10 
public  meetings  in  as  many  different 
cities  beginning  the  end  of 
November.  To  be  held  in  every  major 
region  of  the  country,  the  meetings 
will  increase  the  public's  opportunity 
for  shaping  their  own  future  and  the 
future  of  American  agriculture. 
During  the  meetings,  citizens  will  be 
allowed  to  comment  and  make 
suggestions  on  the  economic  and 
social  issues  affecting  American 
agriculture  and  rural  life.  The 
meetings  are  also  open  to  USDA 
employees. 

According  to  the  Secretary,  among 
the  issues  of  primary  concern  in  the 
development  of  a  policy  on 
agricultural  structure  are  land  use 
and  ownership,  barriers  to  entering 
farming,  farm  size  and  efficiency,  the 
role  of  technology  in  farming,  federal 
agricultural  programs,  and  tax  and 
credit  policies.  Other  issues  of  broad 
concern  include  farm  income  and 
prices,  food  costs  to  consumers, 
energy,  soil  and  water  conservation 

cont'd  on  page  2 
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and  use,  and  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  areas. 

At  each  of  the  daylong  meetings, 
statements  will  be  made  by  a  wide 
range  of  speakers,  and  time  allotted 
for  questions  from  the  audience. 
Secretary  Bergland  will  preside  over 
each  of  the  meetings,  which  will  begin 
November  27,  1979,  and  end  De- 
cember 18. 

In  announcing  the  public  meetings, 
the  Secretary  said  that  USDA  will 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  fundamental 
structure  of  U.S.  agriculture — where 
it  is,  how  it  got  here,  where  it  ought  to 
be  trying  to  go. 

Thus,  the  meetings  will  center  on  the 
economic  efficiency  of  farming — 
such  as  how  well  the  sector  performs 
in  providing  raw  food  products  for 
the  Nation's  consumers,  and  whether 
our  national  resources  are  being  used 
most  effectively.  They  will  also  focus 
on  the  values  and  goals  of  both 
society  as  a  whole,  and  those  most 


directly  affected  by  a  national  "struc- 
tures" policy,  such  as  farm  operators, 
tenants,  laborers,  marketers,  and 
consumers. 

The  present  structure  of  agriculture, 
USDA  said,  has  been  in  effect  almost 
since  the  beginning  of  this  country, 
and  was  developed  largely  without 
serious  public  consideration  of  the 
type  of  structure  desired  or  being 
obtained.  "The  structure  existing 
today  is  a  by-product  of  many  forces, 
rather  than  a  considered  explicitly- 
sought  goal,"  the  Department  ex- 
plained. 

The  present  policy,  USDA  added, 
tends  to  benefit  larger  farms  more  so 
than  smaller  farms  by  encouraging 
farm  growth  and  consolidation.  Any 
future  policy  on  structure,  the 
Department  said,  must  take  into 
consideration  the  United  States' 
commitment  "to  maintaining  a  stable 
and  adequate  food  supply,  fostering 
increased  nutritional  well-being,  and 
to  encouraging  judicious  use  of 
America's  nonrenewable  resources." 


The  meetings  will  be  held: 

November  27 

Tavern  Motor  Inn 
100  State  Street 
Montpelier,  Vermont 

November  28 

Bordeaux  Motor  Inn 
1707  Owen  Drive 
Fayetteville,  N.C. 

November  29 

Huntsville  Hilton  Inn 
401  Williams  Street 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

December  4 

Marina  Inn 

4th  and  B  Streets 

South  Sioux  City,  Neb. 

December  5 

Liberty  Park  Convention  Hall 
Sedalia,  Mo. 

December  6 

Wichita  Falls  Activities  Center 
10th  and  Indiana  Streets 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 


Webster  Becomes 
Assistant  Secretary 


James  C.  Webster  has  been  sworn  in 
as  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture 
for  governmental  and  public  affairs. 
Webster,  4 1 ,  had  served  as  director  of 
the  Office  of  Governmental  and 
Public  Affairs  for  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years. 

Webster's  appointment  fills  a  vacan- 
cy created  when  Dale  E.  Hathaway 

was  promoted  to  under  secretary  of 
USDA  for  international  affairs  and 
commodity  programs. 

Before  joining  USDA,  Webster 
served  as  chief  clerk  and  press 
secretary  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  was  press  secretary 
and  legislative  assistant  to  Senator 
George  McGovern.  He  also  served 
three  years  as  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  American  Public 
Power  Association. 

Webster  began  his  news  career  with 
United  Press  International  and  in 
1963  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Madison  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Leader. 


James  C.  Webster  has  been  promoted 
from  director  to  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs. 
Webster's  duties  will  remain  the  same  and 
he  will  report  directly  to  Secretary 
Bergland,  as  before. 


December  11 

Regency  Inn 
3900  Elati  Street 
Denver,  Colo. 

December  12 

Ridpath  Motor  Inn 
515  W.  First  Street 
Spokane,  Wash. 

December  13 

Sheraton  Inn 

1-99  at  West  Clinton 

Fresno,  Calif. 

December  18 

Howard  Johnson's  East 
4343  State  Road  26  East 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
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Researchers  Devise 
New  Low-Cost  Diet 


Scientists  at  a  laboratory  in 
Beltsville,  Md.,  have  come  up  with  a 
scheme  that  fools  Mother  Nature. 
They've  discovered  how  to  make 
honeybees  think  that  low-cost, 
substitute  foods  are  actually  the  bees' 
favorite  dish,  pollen. 

In  doing  so  ,  bee  scientists  Elton  W. 
Herbert    and    Hachiro    Shimanuki 

used  a  process  called  "starch  encap- 
sulation" to  capture  and  hold  the 
aroma,  or  flavor,  of  pollen.  They 
then  mixed  the  flavor  with  pollen 
substitutes,  such  as  yeast,  whey,  soy- 
bean flour,  or  other  high-protein 
products. 


Despite  having  been  studied  for 
years,  the  chemicals  that  make  up  the 
flavor  of  pollen  were  never  before  put 
into  practical  use.  The  reason  they 
weren't,  according  to  researchers 
Herbert  and  Shimanuki,  is  that  the 
active  chemical  ingredients 
evaporated  too  quickly  after  being 
extracted  from  the  pollen. 

Under  the  "starch  encapsulation" 
process,  the  flavor  in  the  substitute 
foods  is  released  very  slowly,  thus 
permitting  bees  to  be  attracted  for 
several  weeks.  The  process  is  a 
recent  achievement  of  scientists  at 
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Custom-made  for  bee 
research,  according  to  his 
chief.  Elton  W.  Herbert  (left) 
helped  develop  a  system 
which  dupes  honeybees  into 
thinking  that  low-cost  sub- 
stitute foods  are  actually 
pollen.  From  tests  with  the 
foods,  Herbert  and  his  boss, 
Hachiro  Shimanuki,  feel 
that  the  artificial  diets  could 
have  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
bee  industry. 


In  experiments  with  the  products,  the 
scientists  said  that  colonies  fed  the 
artificially-flavored  foods  produced 
just  as  much  honey  and  reared  as 
many  young  as  colonies  which 
received  natural  pollen. 

They  added  that  the  pollen  substi- 
tutes are  at  least  eight  times  cheaper 
than  their  natural  counterpart,  and 
particularly  effective  in  supple- 
menting bees'  natural  diet.  The 
substitute  pollen  can  also  be  used  to 
provide  food  reserves  in  winter,  help 
rebuild  bee  colonies  affected  by 
pesticides,  and  to  maintain  colonies 
where  flowers  are  in  short  supply. 


USDA's  Regional  Research  Center 
in  Peoria,  111. 

At  Beltsville,  Herbert  and  Shimanuki 
are  currently  conducting  new  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  best  levels 
of  pollen  flavor  to  add  to  various 
foods  for  bees.  Ultimately,  they  hope 
that  their  research  will  stimulate 
private  industry  to  make  starch- 
encapsulated  pollen  flavor  available 
to  beekeepers.  According  to  the 
Science  and  Education  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  beekeepers  annually 
produce  over  200  million  pounds  of 
honey,  while  their  bees  pollinate 
crops  valued  at  between  $12-$  15 
billion. 


PAPA'S  Coming 

Have  you  ever  taken  training  that 
had  little  relation  to  your  job?  Or  was 
too  elementary  or  too  advanced? 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment agrees:  Training  that  cannot  be 
used  on  the  job  is  wasted,  and 
frustrating  for  the  trainee. 

To  help  ensure  that  training  can  be 
applied  on  the  job,  OPM  has 
developed  a  new  approach.  It's  the 
Participation  Action  Plan  Ap- 
proach, called  PAPA  for  short. 

Due  to  become  operational  through- 
out the  government  in  1980,  PAPA  is 
a  method  for  gathering  data  to 
evaluate  training  and  to  determine 
the  impact  of  training  on  job  perfor- 
mance. It  allows  managers  to  answer 
such  questions  as  what  difference 
does  training  make  back  on  the  job? 
and  are  trainees  doing  anything 
differently  or  better  as  a  result  of 
training? 

Danity  Little,  training  officer  for 
USDA  staff  agencies,  said  "PAPA 
will  be  a  management  tool  that  can  be 
used  and  incorporated  into  USDA's 
present  training  program." 

Useful  for  evaluating  a  variety  of 
training,  PAPA  is  explained  in  full  in 
a  soon-to-be-released  handbook 
entitled,  "Assessing  Changes  in  Job 
Behavior  Due  to  Training:  A  Guide 
to  the  Participant  Action  Plan  Ap- 
proach." 

Copies  of  a  pamphlet  summarizing 
the  new  handbook  are  available  upon 
request  from  the  Training  Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse,  OPM, 
Washington,  D.C.  20415.  The  hand- 
book itself  will  be  available  next 
February  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office. 


Employed  by  SEA,  Herbert  and 
Shimanuki  said  that  pollen  flavor 
can  help  prevent  the  spread  of  bee 
diseases.  By  using  pollen-flavored 
foods,  they  said,  beekeepers,  won't 
have  to  collect  supplemental  pollen 
from  traps  in  beehives,  which  tend  to 
collect  disease-causing  micro- 
organisms from  remnants  of  sick  or 
dead  bees.  D 


Overcoming  Obstacles 


You've  got  an  important  meeting  to 
attend  and  you  leave  your  office  with 
only  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  You  ring 
for  the  elevator  and  when  it  finally 
arrives,  it  is  crowded.  You  decide  not 
to  wait  for  the  next  one  and,  figuring 
you  need  the  exercise  anyway,  you 
take  the  stairs. 

Approaching  the  conference  room 
you  spot  a  puddle  on  the  floor  where 
someone  has  carelessly  sloshed 
coffee.  You  carefully  avoid  it  think- 
ing you  might  slip  and  break  your 
neck. 

Entering  the  conference  room,  you 
notice  that  the  door  swings  open  only 
half  way,  slamming  against  rows  of 
stackable  chairs.  You  maneuver 
around  jutting  table  corners  and 
chair  legs  and  select  a  seat  with  a 
good  view.  You  can  congratulate 
yourself  upon  not  once  having 
slipped,  tripped,  or  bumped  into 
anything. 

Now,  go  back  to  the  beginning.  This 
time  you're  in  a  wheelchair — or  on 
crutches — or  are  blind.  What  was 
simply  an  annoyance  before  has  now 
become  part  of  an  endless  obstacle 
course. 

For  members  of  the  USDA  Advisory 
Committee  for  Handicapped 
Employees,  just  getting  to  their  first 
meeting  was  a  major  hurdle.  All  are 
handicapped  and  often  have  to  face 
physical  barriers  when  getting 
around  the  Department. 

In  the  meeting  room,  tables  and 
chairs  crowded  into  the  space  made  it 
difficult  to  get  a  wheelchair  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  while 
chairs  backed  up  against  the  walls 
closed  off  passageways  and  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  young  blind 
woman  to  find  her  way  around. 

But  all  was  finally  accomplished  with 
cheerful  good  humor  and  sometimes 
a  little  help  from  a  friend. 

Perry  Tillman,  on  detail  to 
Washington  to  investigate  barriers  to 
the  handicapped — both  architectural 
and  attitudinal — pointed  out  during 
the  meeting  that  USDA  has  several 
special  interest  group  programs,  but 
none  for  handicapped  employees. 
Handicapped  workers  should  be 
included  also,  he  said.  "Although 
new  mandates  require  agencies  to 


Among  representatives  at  the  maiden  meeting  of  the  USDA  Advisory  Committee  for 
Handicapped  Employees  were,  from  left  at  table:  Anna  Barron,  Farmers  Home 
Administration;  Perry  Tillman,  National  Finance  Center;  Wadiyah  Salahuddin, 
Operatiotts  and  Finance,  (Committee  Secretary);  Gloria  Flowers,  Forest  Service, 
(Committee  Chairperson);  and  Cheryl  Kent,  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives 
Service.  Charles  Bucy  (far  right),  deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel,  observes 
proceedings. 


recruit  and  hire  handicapped  people, 
what  we  face  most  is  the  necessity  to 
provide  suitable  working  conditions 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  han- 
dicapped employees'  skills,"  said 
Tillman,  who  is  from  the  National 
Finance  Center  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Gloria  Flowers,  chairperson  of  the 
committee,  said  the  goal  of  the 
committee  is  not  only  to  show  how 
the  handicapped  worker  can  benefit 
an  agency,  "but  to  try  to  bring 
forward  to  the  Department  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  handicapped 
employee.  We  are  willing  to  help 
ourselves,  and  to  let  our  agencies 
know  how  to  help  us." 

Bob  Powers,  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  said  that  some 
of  the  problems  the  handicapped 
have  must- be  solved  on  the  Depart- 
ment level,  but  many  of  the  barriers 
-they  face  could  be  prevented  with  a 
little  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of 
each  individual.  "Surplus  furniture  in 
the  halls  can  be  a  hazard  for  anyone, 
but  for  the  blind,  people  in 
wheelchairs,  and  those  with  canes  or 
crutches,  it  presents  a  real  danger." 

Committee  members  noted  that 
among    the    architectural    changes 


necessary  to  aid  the  handicapped  are 
the  lowering  of  water  fountains  and 
public  telephones  for  use  by 
wheelchair  users,  ramps  for  getting 
into  and  out  of  buildings,  signs  to 
direct  handicapped  employees  and 
visitors  in  buildings,  braille  and 
raised  letters  on  elevators,  automatic 
doors,  and  rest  rooms  accessible  to 
wheelchairs. 

They  also  noted  that  changes  in 
attitudes  are  necessary,  too.  One 
committee  member  explained  that  in 
some  offices  posters  pertaining  to 
handicapped  workers  have  been 
removed  and  thrown  away.  "Some 
supervisors  simply  don't  want  that 
kind  of  poster  in  the  office,"  the 
member  said. 

Related  to  that,  said  another  com- 
mittee member,  are  helpful  attitudes 
which  also  sometimes  cause  a 
problem.  Anna  Barron,  a  blind  clerk 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, said:  "We  appreciate  people 
who  want  to  help  us,  but  grabbing 
our  arms  or  trying  to  lead  us  can  put 
us  off  balance  or  cause  us  to  trip. 
People  can  help  most  if  they  will 
simply  make  their  presence  known, 
offer  an  arm,  and  let  us  take  it  from 
there." 
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Wholesome  Reading 


Heralding  a  novel  accomplishment  in  nutrition  education,  Secretary  Bergland  displays 
"Food"  booklet  erected  by  USDA.  Designed  to  give  consumers  up-to-date,  reliable 
information  about  food  and  nutrition  issues  and  ideas  for  applying  the  information  to 
daily  food  decisions,  the  booklet  is  filled  with  nutritious  recipes  and  colorful  illustrations. 
Joining  the  Secretary  at  a  press  conference  announcing  the  new  booklet  is  Dr.  D.  Mark 
Hegsted  (right),  head  of  USDA's  Human  Nutrition  Center. 


Everyone  knows  you  should  start  the 
day  with  breakfast.  Ham  and  eggs, 
bread  and  cereal,  and  all  that  stuff. 
Right?  Not  necessarily,  say  USDA 
nutrition  experts.  People  have 
different  lifestyles,  and  that  includes 
the  foods  they  eat  and  when  they  eat 
them. 

"Food,"  a  new  nutrition  booklet 
published  by  USDA,  is  designed  to 
give  up-to-date,  reliable  information 
about  food  and  nutrition  issues,  and 
suggestions  on  how  you  can  apply 
this  information  to  your  food 
decisions.  Prepared  by  the  Science 
and  Education  Administration,  the 
booklet  contains  numerous  colorful 


illustrations  of  food,  dozens  of 
nutritious  recipes,  and  suggestions 
for  cutting  down  on  calories. 

At  a  ceremony  introducing  the 
booklet.  Secretary  Bergland  said: 
"The  federal  government  has  been 
criticized  in  the  past  for  providing 
unappealing  nutrition  information  to 
the  public.  The  new  booklet,  'Food,' 
is  a  major  step  toward  giving  the 
public  nutrition  information  that  is 
interesting  and  understandable." 

Aside  from  its  striking  appearance 
and  simplicity,  what  makes  "Food" 
different  from  other  nutrition 
publications? 


Carole  Davis,  a  USDA  food 
technologist  and  contributing  author 
to  "Food,"  says  another  difference  is 
the  booklet  discusses  five  instead  of 
four  basic  food  groups."  The  fifth 
group  consists  of  fats,  sweets,  and 
alcohol.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
foods  provide  mainly  calories,  and 
few  nutrients. 

"Also,"  says  Davis,  "we're  no  longer 
saying  that  breakfast  must  consist  of 
foods  traditionally  associated  with 
that  meal.  Breakfast  should  fit  the 
taste  and  lifestyle  of  each  individual. 
Practical  tips  are  given  for  those  who 
usually  prefer  not  to  eat  breakfast,  or 
those  having  little  time  in  the  mor- 
ning. What's  important  is  to  have 
something — at  least  a  glass  of  juice." 

Another  new  philosophy  the  booklet 
reveals  is  that  snacking  isn't 
necessarily  bad.  "Snacks  can  make  a 
positive  addition  to  the  diet,"  Davis 
says.  "As  long  as  they're  planned 
ahead  of  time,  include  foods  supply- 
ing nutrients  lacking  in  regular 
meals,  and  are  within  a  person's 
calorie  needs." 

What  are  some  of  the  more  in- 
teresting and  flavorful  recipes  includ- 
ed in  the  booklet?  "Of  course,  1  think 
they're  all  good,"  Davis  declares. 
"But  one  I  especially  like  is  squash 
bread,  made  from  shredded  summer 
squash.  And  the  bran  muffins  are  not 
only  tasty,  but  add  fiber  to  the  diet  as 
well." 

"Food"  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  new 
booklets  produced  by  SEA's  Human 
Nutrition  Center.  Dr.  Luise  Light, 
special  assistant  to  D.  Mark  Hegsted, 

head  of  the  nutrition  center,  says  the 
second  booklet  is  expected  to  be 
published  sometime  next  year  and 
that  a  third  is  currently  in  the 
planning  stage.  D 


Service  With  A  Smile 

USDA  offers  a  variety  of  services  to 
the  Nation.  But  occasionally  it  can 
use  a  little  service  itself. 

In  Miami,  Fla.,  a  couple  of  ardent 
garden  club  members  have  ended  the 
Department's  search  for  "guidance" 
at  the  Subtropical  Horticultural 
Research  Station.  They  have 
volunteered  to  serve  as  guides  at  the 
250-acre  station. 

The  decision  by  the  retirees,  John 
and  Mae  Ross,  fills  a  long-time  need. 
For  a  long  time,  USDA  was  able  to 
provide  only  limited  service  to 
visitors  at  the  station  because  of 
restricted  resources.  Now,  with  the 
Rosses,  that  has  changed. 

Explained  Paul  Soderholm,  research 
horticulturist  at  the  plant  station: 
"Each  year  hundreds  of  visitors  come 
to  south  Florida  to  view  and  study 
the  exotic  flora.  Among  them  are 
garden  clubs  and  botany  classes  from 
all  over  the  world.  For  a  long  time, 
we  haven't  had  the  personnel  to 
handle  them.  The  need  was  apparent, 
but  we  have  a  limited  staff  and  our 
scientists  have  limited  time  to  spend 
with  the  public. 

"The  idea  for  using  volunteers  was 
initiated  by  our  director.  Dr.  Arthur 
Burditt,  who  went  to  the  Dade 
County  Council  of  Garden  Club 
Presidents.  The  Rosses  said  they 
would  be  'thrilled'  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  they've  certainly  been 
doing  a  great  job." 

Now  in  his  mid-70's,  John  Ross 
formerly  designed  computer 
mechanisms,  while  his  wife  was  a 
nursing  volunteer.  During  World 
War  II,  Mae  Ross  was  in  charge  of  a 
blood  bank  and  assisted  in  a 
paraplegic  ward. 

At  the  Miami  station,  both  are  active, 
enthusiastic  guides. 

Ross'  main  project,  which  he 
originated,  is  to  make  new  aluminum 
identification  tags  for  plants  along  a 
walking  tour.  The  plants  are  keyed  to 
a  map  and  to  a  22-page  listing.  The 
new  tags  replace  old,  wooden,  illegi- 
ble markers  and  make  possible  a  self- 
guided  tour. 

The  tour  as  guided  by  the  Rosses 
includes  giant  palm  trees,  mangoes, 
avocados,  lychees,  allspice,  eucalyp- 
tus, and  papaya  trees  studied  for 
flavor,  cold  hardiness,  and  disease 


Donating  some  of  their  free  time  to  the  public  and  to  the  Department,  retirees  John  and 
Mae  Ross  serve  as  volunteer  guides  at  the  Subtropical  Horticultural  Research  Station  in 
Miami,  Fla.  Thrilled  over  their  outdoor  assignments,  the  couple  provide  valuable 
information  to  tourists  interested  in  exotic  plants.  Above,  the  volunteers  recheck  one  of 
the  tree  tags  that  John  Ross  has  been  installing  at  the  USDA  plant  station. 


resistance.  There  are  also  collections 
of  cacao,  rubber,  and  coffee.  On 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  members 
of  the  Council  of  Garden  Club 
Presidents  take  groups  of  students 
and  other  visitors  on  tours  of  the 
Miami  station. 

Soderholm  said  that  the  Rosses' 
assistance  "is  an  excellent  service  to 
the  community  and  to  the  public. 
Without  some  helpful  information, 
people  wouldn't  know  anything 
about  many  of  the  plants  here." 

Located  on  Old  Cutler  Road  in 
Miami,      the      Subtropical      Hor- 


ticultural Research  Station  is  one  of 
six  centers  in  the  United  States  that 
receive,  develop,  and  release  im- 
ported plants.  Since  1923,  the  Miami 
center  alone  has  received  more  than 
23.000  plants.  All  of  the  centers  are 
operated  by  the  Science  and  Educa- 
tion Administration. 

Delighted  to  be  of  service  to  USDA, 
the  Rosses  said  they  both  find  their 
work  a  joy.  "One  thing  about  it  is  that 
you  have  to  like  trees,"  said  Mae 
Ross.  "I  just  love  trees.  They  are  my 
bag."  D 


Just  Doing  Their  "Duty" 


Fact  One:  USDA  employees  are 
among  the  most  productive  in  the 
country. 

Fact  Two:  They  are  also  among  the 
most  dedicated. 

In  Casper,  Wyo..  recently,  A. 
Lurlene  Leonard,  a  loan  assistant 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, refused  to  let  a  severe  heart 
attack  take  her  mind  off  her  work. 
One  of  the  first  things  she  did  upon 
awakening  in  the  intensive  care  unit 
was  to  call  her  office  to  make  sure 
that  someone  was  following  up  on 
her  work.  There  were  only  two  days 


left  to  allocate  funds  for  rural  rental 
housing  projects.  Leonard's  co- 
workers, concerned  about  her  well- 
being,  were  overwhelmed  by  her 
dedication.  Leonard  has  since  had  to 
retire  on  disability. 


In  English,  Ind.,  employees  at  a 
USDA  office  building  set  about 
saving  everything  they  could  when 
heavy  rains  began  flooding  office  last 
July.  Employed  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Ser- 

conl  'd  on  next  page 
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vice,  the  employees  put  office  records 
and  equipment  up  as  high  as  possible 
to  escape  the  rising  water.  When  the 
water  kept  rising,  all  of  the  employees 
evacuated  the  building,  except  one. 
Alma  Jean  McCoy,  a  program 
assistant  for  ASCS,  kept  right  on 
working  to  save  what  she  could  until 
the  water  reached  her  nose.  Even 
then,  McCoy  was  standing  tip  toe. 
McCoy  finally  had  to  exit  through 
the  top  sash  of  a  window. 


While  out  on  a  routine  check,  road 
engineers  Lola  Capp  and  Mel  Beaty 

drove  by  a  teenager  who  was  stan- 
ding and  waving  from  the  top  of  a 
high'  bank.  The  couple  waved  back 
and  continued  down  the  road.  A 
short  distance  later,  they  realized  that 
the  youngster  was  alone  and  far  from 
any  campgrounds  or  town.  So  they 
decided  to  turn  around. 

When  they  got  back  to  where  the  boy 
had  been,  the  teenager  was  not  in 
sight.  Beaty  then  climbed  the  bank 
and  discovered  the  youth  lying  in 
some  bushes.  The  boy's  shoes  were 
missing,  and  his  feet  were  badly 
injured.  He  also  had  a  speech 
impediment  and  could  not  coor- 
dinate his  body  movements. 

Beaty  and  Capp  questioned  the 
youth  and  got  enough  information  to 
radio  for  help.  The  sheriffs  office 
told  them  that  the  boy  had  been 
reported  missing,  and  that  he  had 
wandered  off  from  a  camp  for 
mentally  handicapped  youngsters. 
Later  they  learned  that  had  the  boy 
strayed  in  any  other  direction,  a 
search  for  him  in  the  wilderness 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult. 

Capp  and  Beaty  are  employed  by  the 
Forest  Service  on  the  Rogue  River 
National  Forest  near  Medford,  Oreg. 


Rangers  Up 
Over  Forest 


The  scene  is  the  picturesque  moun- 
tain range  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.  A  small  plane  swoops  down 
so  that  Tommy  Gregg  and  Bob 
Harvey  can  get  a  close  look  at  the 
trees  on  the  mountain  slopes. 

Both  men  frown. 

Some  of  the  tall  pines  have  lost  their 
green  cover.  Their  needles  have 
turned  a  sickly,  brownish  red.  Bugs 
are  killing  the  foliage — or  disease. 

Whatever  the  sickness  is,  it's 
spreading. 

The  airborne  scouts  mark  the  spot  on 
a  huge  map  and  fly  on.  A  follow-up 
crew  will  handle  the  problem  from 
there. 

Gregg  and  Harvey  work  for  the 
Forest  Service  where  part  of  their  job 
is  to  fly  over  forests  with  their  eyes 
peeled  for  trees  that  have  been 
attacked  by  insects  and  disease. 
Nationally,  similar  crews  criss-cross 
over  other  forests. 

To  Gregg  and  Harvey,  they  are  part 
of  a  team  effort  including  the  Forest 
Service,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the 
State  of  Washington.  With  the 
Cascade  Mountains  below  them,  the 
men  systematically  comb  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  evidence  that  could 
save  the  States  and  the  Nation  acres 
of  valuable  timber.  Back  at  their 
home  base,  the  men  work  on  maps 
the  size  of  bedsheets  to  chart  all  of  the 
damage  they  found. 

In  timberlands  all  over  the  country, 
bug  infestations  are  at  or  near  record 
levels.  To  combat  such  infestations, 
forest  managers  are  stepping  up  their 
detection  work.  Aerial  surveys — 
such  as  the  ones  by  Gregg  and 
Harvey — make  possible  early  detec- 
tion    of     diseased     and     infested 
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in  the  Air 
Damage 

wildwoods  and  help  reduce  annual 
timber  losses.  It's  estimated  that  each 
year  insects  and  disease  destroy  a 
total  of  9  billion  board  feet  of  timber. 

Begun  in  1947,  aerial  surveys  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  now  cover 
52  million  acres  of  forest  land — 
under  all  kinds  of  ownerships.  The 
annual  budget  for  the  surveys  is 
$71,600,  or  a  little  more  than  $1  for 
each  1,000  acres  surveyed. 

On  any  given  day,  Gregg  said,  "three 
or  four  observation  planes  often  are 
in  the  air  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
covers  from  500,000  to  750,000  acres 
a  day." 

For  the  reconnaissance  missions, 
Gregg  added,  two  types  of  flight 
patterns  are  commonly  used  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  most  com- 
mon is  the  grid  pattern  which  is  flown 
over  gentle  terrain,  and  which 
resembles  the  parallel  method  of 
mowing  grass.  The  second  is  the 
contour  pattern  which  is  flown  in 
rugged,  high-elevation  terrain  such 
as  that  found  in  Washington's  North 
Cascades. 

Gregg  said  the  survey  planes  general- 
ly fly  about  800  to  1,000  feet  above 
the  ground,  but  occasionally  dip 
lower  to  allow  for  a  closer  look. 
That's  particularly  true  when  frost  or 
hail  damage  "throw  question  marks" 
at  observers,  he  said. 

When  severe  infestations  break  out, 
Gregg  explained,  surveyors  can 
usually  have  blue-line  maps  outlining 
the  extent  of  damage  in  a  land 
manager's  hands  within  two  weeks. 
The  land  manager  can  then  decide 
whether  or  not  to  allow  the  trees  to  be 
cut  down  and  sold  to  keep  the  insects 
or  disease  from  spreading. 

Gregg  said  that  sometimes  surveyors 
are  hampered  by  what  can  be  called 
"the  whiplash  effect"  of  insect  in- 
festation. By  that,  he  said,  surveyors 
often  find  that  by  the  time  an 
infestation  is  discovered,  insects  may 
have  already  invaded  adjacent, 
healthy  trees.  Usually,  Gregg  said, 
insect  infestation  takes  about  a  year 
to  appear. 

Pointing  out  the  benefits  of  aerial 
surveying,  Gregg  said  that  if  only  "a 
small  amount  of  damaged  timber  is 
salvaged  each  year,  that  probably 
would  pay  for  the  survey." 
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People  get  awards  for  all  kinds  of 
achievements,  such  as  cost-cutting 
suggestions,  heroic  action,  and  out- 
standing job  performance.  But  Glenn 
W.  Kreuscher  has  been  honored  for 
something  people  seldom  receive 
awards  for — friendship. 

Nebraska  state  executive  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  Kreuscher  has 
received  the  "Nebraskan's  Friend 
Award"  for  1979.  He  was  cited  for 
outstanding  service  to  agriculture — 
especially  Nebraska's.  His  service 
includes  agri-journalism, 
agricultural  promotion,  farming,  and 
his  post  with  ASCS.  Formerly  a 
contributing  editor  to  one  of  Eu- 
rope's largest  agricultural 
publications,  Kreuscher  co-authored 
Nebraska's  centennial  film  which  was 
narrated  by  actor  Henry  Fonda,  and 
a  television  documentary, 
"Agriculture:  Our  Misunderstood 
History." 

The  award  received  by  Kreuscher  is 
presented  annually  to  an  individual 
whose  service  to  fellow  Nebraskans 
deserves  special  recognition. 


the  cooperatives,  the  13  Presi- 
dentially-appointed directors  will  be 
replaced  by  directors  elected  by 
cooperative  shareholders. 


Good  news  came  in  a  double  dose  to 
animal  nutritionist  Wilson  G.  Pond. 

who  is  employed  at  the  animal 
research  center  in  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

First  he  received  an  award  from  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Science. 
Then  he  was  appointed  the  group's 
president-elect.  The  award  to  Pond, 
the  1979  Gustav  Bohstedt  Award, 
consisted  of  a  plaque  and  $1,000. 

Internationally  known  for  research 
on  pigs.  Pond  was  cited  for  his 
contributions  regarding  the  mineral 
nutrition  of  both  humans  and 
animals.  Pond  has  discovered,  for 
example,  that  calcium  affects  the 
tissue  concentrations  of  various 
minerals  in  hogs.  A  former  professor 
at  Cornell  University,  Pond  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Science. 


Honored  twice  at  one  time,  animal 
nutritionist  Wilson  G.  Pond  received  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Science's 
highest  award  and  then  was  appointed  as 
the  group's  president. 


Carol  Foreman,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Food  and  Consumer  Services, 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank.  The  bank  is  a  mixed-owner- 
ship government  corporation  created 
to  proxide  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  a  \ariety  of  nonprofit 
cooperatives.  The  13-member  board 
to  which  Foreman  has  been  ap- 
pointed includes  seven  representa- 
tives from  federal  agencies  and  six 
from  the  general  public.  As 
ownership  of  the  bank  increases  by 
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Reminding  employees  that  energy  conservation  is  still  a  major  goal,  Secretary  Bergland 
(right)  dons  a  fitting  sweatshirt  at  a  USD  A  Energy  Fair.  Sponsored  by  the  Food  Safety 
and  Quality  Service,  the  event  featured  demonstrations  on  efficient  use  of  fuel  and 
electricity.  Most  noticeable  at  the  fair  was  a  giant  calculator  which  computes  the  amount 
of  energy  needed  to  perform  everyday  tasks^rom  cooking  a  roast  to  watching  TV  to 
taking  a  five-minute  shower.  Joining  the  Secretary  at  the  fair  were  assistant  secretary 
Carol  T.  Foreman  and  FSQS  administrator  Donald  L.  Houston. 
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What  Archaeologists  Are  Doing 
In  USDA 


Spare  those  Indian  ruins,  old  cabins, 
gold  mine  shacks,  historic  railroad 
trestles,  and  the  like.  USDA 
archaeologists  want  to  know  what 
these  relics  tell  us  about  our  past. 

Archaeologists? 

"Yes."  answered  Dr.  Janet  Fried- 
man. "The  Department  is  committed 
to  archaeology.  By  law  and  by  policy, 
we  protect  the  remains  of  our 
heritage  on  lands  controlled  and 
affected  by  USDA. 

"Looking  back  often  helps  us  see 
more  clearly  where  we  are  going.  The 
patterns  of  life  in  some  ancient 
civilization  that  has  vanished,  for 
example,  can  show  us  how  we  can 
avoid  making  the  same  errors." 

Dr.  Friedman  is  chief  archaeologist 
with  the  Forest  Service. 

While  it's  true  that  archaeologists  do 
go  around  digging  up  old  pots  and 
bones,  there's  a  lot  more  to  Dr. 
Friedman's  job  than  that. 

In  an  ordinar5'  workday,  she  may 
write  Departmental  rules  governing 
the  protection  of  cultural  resources, 
work  with  other  agencies  on  the  laws 


of  antiquities,  handle  public  informa- 
tion, or  piece  together  the  parts  of  a 
resource-saving  plan. 

You  also  may  find  her  meeting  with 
such  groups  as  the  Advisory  Council 
on    Historic    Preservation   and    the 


Heritage  Conservation  and  Recrea- 
tion Service.  Dr.  Friedman  may  also 
provide  staff  support  for  the 
Department's  Office  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

cont'd  on  page  2 


Ancient  ruins  and  artifacts  could  be  the 
crystal  ball  that  reveals  our  future,  says 
Forest  Service  archaeologist  Jan  Fried- 
man (above).  Examining  old  pottery, 
Friedman  says  ancient  items  provide 
surprising  insight  into  where  humankind 
has  been  and  where  it  may  be  headed.  The 
artifacts  were  unearthed  at  Chavez  Pass 
in  Arizona  and,  along  with  invaluable 
notes  made  by  a  19  th  century 
anthropologist,  are  preserved  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Pictured  left  are 
arrowheads  and  axes  used  by  the  Hopi 
Indians  500  years  ago. 


cont'd  from  page  I 

At  the  time  Dr.  Friedman  was  getting 
her  education  and  having  two 
children — Dan  and  Roger,  who  are 
now  14  and  9  respectively — she  never 
dreamed  she'd  ever  work  for  the 
government.  After  she  received  her 
Ph.  -  D.  in  anthropology  from 
Washington  State  University  in  1975, 
she  signed  on  as  a  research 
archaeologist  at  a  college  in  Califor- 
nia. 

"I  was  a  researcher."  she  said.  "The 
academic  world  seemed  to  offer  the 
logical  career  for  me." 

Dr.  Friedman  said  that  one  of  the 
duties  on  her  first  job  was  to  serve  as 
a  link  between  academic 
archaeologists  and  the  public.  She 
liked  the  work  and  recognized  the 
government  as  a  place  where  she 
could  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  protection  and  management  of 
the  cultural  environment. 

Soon  afterward,  she  joined  the 
Forest  Service.  As  the  archaeologist 
on  a  planning  team.  Dr.  Friedman 
helped  write  the  comprehensive 
management  plan  now  used  for  the 
Hells  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  on  the  Snake  River  in  Oregon 
and  Idaho.  She  developed  the  inven- 
tory and  protection  plans,  wrote 
research  reports  and  overviews,  and 
directed  field  research.  She  also 
developed  and  administered  con- 
tracts, and  participated  as  a  team 
member  in  all  phases  of  the  planning. 

The  work  Dr.  Friedman  did  on  the 
team  helped  win  her  the  position  she 
now  holds  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Her  responsibilities  are  broad.  As 
director  of  cultural  resources 
management.  Dr.  Friedman  coor- 
dinates the  efforts  of  nearly  100 
cultural  resource  professionals  in 
nine  regional  and  field  offices. 

"We  work  together,  using  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  all 
specialists  to  develop  and  implement 
a  total  approach."  she  said. 

"Before  the  Forest  Service  builds 
roads,  hiking  trails,  open 
recreational  facilities,  or  authorizes 
the  cutting  of  timber  and  other 
projects,  we  get  in  on  the  action.  By 
getting  involved  early,  we  see  to  it 
that  cultural  resources  are  con- 
sidered. 

"Fortunately."  said  Dr.  Friedman, 
"nearly  everyone  agrees  that  we 
should    protect    our    heritage    for 


generations  to  come.  But  the  true 
value  of  things  like  old  buildings, 
rock  shelters,  and  the  remains  of 
early  mining  and  homesteading 
hasn't  always  been  recognized.  Many 
of  these  precious  pieces  of  our  past 
have  been  destroyed." 

Dr.  Friedman  said  that  USDA 
archaeologists  are  exploring  new  and 
exciting  ways  to  help  people  visualize 
how  things  were  ages  ago.  They  are 
exploring  the  possibilities,  for  in- 
stance, of  renovating  old  mining 
cabins  into  ranger  stations,  of  using 
historic  railroad  grades  for  hiking 
trails,  and  of  relocating  Forest 
Service  administrative  facilities  into 
historic  buildings. 

Another  approach  being  taken  is  the 
"living  archaeology"  concept, 
currently  being  developed  in  Chavez 
Pass.  Ariz.,  where  three  ancient 
Indian  pueblos  have  been  found.  The 
pueblos  have  about  1.000  rooms.  If 


the  concept  is  carried  out.  Dr. 
Friedm.an  said,  people  may  be  able  to 
stay  in  the  pueblos  and  live  pretty 
much  the  way  the  Hopi  Indians  lived 
500  years  ago. 

The  rooms  will  be  the  same  as  those 
the  Hopis  lived  in  long  ago.  Hopi 
Indians  will  serve  as  teachers.  From 
them,  visitors  will  be  able  to  learn 
what  prehistoric  life  was  really  like, 
and  to  use  the  same  tools  and 
technology  the  Hopis  had. 

They  will  also  be  able  to  learn  how  to 
make  pottery,  cook  with  pottery 
vessels,  build  their  own  adobe  with 
natural  materials,  and  to  rehabilitate 
an  ancient  agricultural  system  in 
order  to  grow  crops. 

"1  know  this  sounds  like  a  pipe 
dream."  said  Dr.  Friedman,  "but  it 
isn't.  It's  a  serious  part  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  make  our  cultural  heritage 
meaningful  to  everyone."  D 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 


When  you  are  both  number  one  and 
number  two,  who  tries  harder  than 
whom? 


Leonard  Jurd  and  Hal  Lemmon.  of 

the  Science  and  Education 
Administration,  recently  placed  first 
and  second,  respectively,  in  a 
"Federal  Employee  of  the  Year" 
awards  program  held  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  program  was  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Executive  Board  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

The  men  placed  first  and  second  in 
the  professional  category  for  their 
notable  achievements  with  SEA's 
Western  Region.  Jurd  received  first 
place  for  his  work  in  identifying 
natural  insect  repellents,  while  Lem- 
mon placed  second  for  his  computer 
programs  designed  to  aid  in  the 
management  of  research. 

In  a  separate  category,  the  entire 
Western  Region  of  SEA  was  award- 
ed first  place  for  its  efforts  and 
accomplishments  in  employment  of 
the  handicapped. 


Kenneth  K.  Keudell,  Oregon  state 
director  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Board  in  Portland.  One  of  26  such 
councils    nationwide,    federal    ex- 


ecutive   boards    are    composed    of 

heads  of  federal  agencies  having 
offices  in  a  given  area. 

Established  by  Presidential  decree, 
the  boards  are  responsible  for  im- 
proving management  practices  of 
field  offices  and  federal  contributions 
to  civic  affairs.  The  boards  help 
develop  employee  performance  stan- 
dards, coordinate  training  and  affir- 
mative action  programs,  arrange 
agreements  with  health  service  agen- 
cies, and  oversee  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  food  for  needy 
families. 

The  boards  also  coordinate  the 
Combined  Federal  Campaign, 
develop  hazardous  weather  dismissal 
policy,  and  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Employee 
of  the  Year. 

With  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  the  past  17  years,  Keudell  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Portland 
board  for  fiscal  1980. 

In  a  related  development,  Clarence 
P.  Squellati,  director  of  FmHA's 
finance   office,   recently  received  a 

certificate  of  appreciation  from 
President  Carter  for  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Federal  Executive  Board.  Squellati 
served  as  chairman  during  fiscal 
1979. 


Peterson's  Place 


Mark  Peterson  is  a  community 
development  specialist  with  the 
Extension  Service  in  Missouri.  He  is 
also  something  of  a  living  legend,  at 
least  in  the  tiny  community  of 
Ponderoso  where  they  have  named 
the  main  street  in  his  honor — Mark 
Peterson  Drive.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale. 

Ponderoso  is  an  unincorporated 
rural  settlement  in  southern  Warren 
County,  roughly  50  miles  west  of  St. 
Louis.  It  sits  atop  a  steep  hill  and  is 
home  to  30  families. 

Until  Peterson  came  along,  the  only 
access  to  Ponderoso  was  a  rutted, 
half-mile-long  obstacle  course  that 
served  as  a  road.  During  the  winter, 
the  road  was  impassable. 
Ponderosons  had  to  park  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  and  make  their  way  up 
through  ice,  mud,  and  slush.  Getting 
back  down  again  was  equally  a 
problem,  particularly  for  children 
rushing  to  meet  their  school  bus. 

For  almost  two  years,  the  community 
unsuccessfully  sought  a  solution. 
County  and  State  officials  couldn't 
help.  Someone  along  the  way 
recommended  that  Peterson  be  con- 
tacted. 

The  Ponderoso  Community  Better- 
ment Association  asked  Peterson  to 
help  them  get  a  government  grant. 
With  another  winter  approaching, 
Peterson  convinced  the  group  that 
the  quickest  way  to  get  a  road  was  to 
raise  the  money  themselves  and  hire  a 
private  contractor.  Startling  advice 
from  a  "bureaucrat."  - 


Peterson  pressed  the  self-help  con- 
cept, and  in  short  order  things  began 
falling  into  place.  The  community 
assessed  affected  families  $200  each. 
A  rabbit  barbecue  and  rummage  sale 
cleared  $696.21.  A  bake  sale  added 
$202,  and  a  beef  raffle  put  $500  into 
the  pot.  In  all  the  group  raised 
$5,000,  enough  to  cover  all  construc- 
tion expenses. 

Now  there  is  an  all-weather  gravel 
road  which  permits  residents  to  drive 
right  to  their  homes,  and  the  kids  no 
longer  have  to  make  the  treacherous 
downhill  trek  to  meet  their  school 
bus.  It  comes  up  to  meet  them. 

When  Peterson  returned  to 
Ponderoso  for  the  dedication  of  the 
new  road,  the  last  thing  he  expected 
was  to  see  his  name  on  a  street  sign. 
He  feels  he  only  did  his  job.  But  the 
Ponderosons,  all  transplanted  St. 
Louis  residents,  obviously  saw  his 
contribution  in  a  different  light. 

Today,  Peterson's  impact  has 
vibrated  far  beyond  the  road  that 
carries  his  name.  Ponderosons  freely 
admit  they  have  learned  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  rural  folk  to  help  each 
other.  They  have  delved  into  the 
mysteries  of  county  government  and 
are  talking  about  tax  levies  and 
reassessments.  They  have  taken  the 
lead  in  organizing  a  new  water 
district  involving  some  350  families 
who  live  in  similarly  unincorporated 
communities  nearby.  What's  more, 
they  are  planning  new  projects  that 
should  keep  things  humming  for 
some  time  to  come.     


The  gift 

for  Christmas 

Future. 


U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Spreading  Bundles  of  Joy 

Sharing  at  Christmas  has  become  a 
tradition  for  USDA  employees. 

In  Texas,  for  example,  employees  in 
the  Dallas  area  hold  bake  sales  every 
year  to  raise  contributions  for  the 
annual  Toys  for  Joy  drive.  The  drive 
provides  bundles  of  welcome  gifts  to 
a  large  number  of  families  who  might 
otherwise  be  without  presents  at 
Christmas. 

Shortly  before  each  season,  the 
employees  place  cookies  and  baked 
goods  around  office  coffee  pots  to 
encourage  contributions  to  the  local 
drive.  Last  year,  the  employees  raised 
$5,000  and  a  great  many  toys. 
Chairing  the  USDA  drive  this  year  is 
Dolores  Oldham  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service. 


Again  this  Christmas  in  the  San 
Francisco  region,  a  Brownie  troop 
led  by  Jean  Stimel  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  will  spread  a  bit  of 
seasonal  cheer  by  visiting  shut-ins  at 
a  San  Pablo  hospital.  Later,  Stimel 
will  join  in  providing  music  for  the 
annual  Christmas  party  of  the 
Science  and  Education  Ad- 
ministration's Western  Regional 
Research  Center.  The  center  is 
located  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 


In  the  Nation's  Capital,  employees  of 
the  Office  of  Governmental  and 
Public  Affairs  (GPA)  have  given  up 
their  holiday  parties  to  make  Christ- 
mas a  merry  occasion  for  several 
needy  families. 

Every  year,  the  employees  donate 
food,  money,  clothing,  and  toys  to 
three  or  four  "adopted"  families 
whose  names  and  needs  are  released 
by  the  Salvation  Army.  Each 
employee  is  given  the  ages  and  sizes 
of  the  various  family  members  to  aid 
in  the  donation  of  appropriate  gifts. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  employees 
have  donated  several  hundred  boxes 
of  food,  clothing,  and  toys  to  the 
families,  and  several  thousand 
dollars  in  cash.  Chairing  the  drive 
again  this  year  is  GPA's  Kate 
Alfriend. 

Think  About  It 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  being 
average,  remember:  When  you're 
average,  you're  just  as  near  to  the 
bottom  as  you  are  to  the  top. 


New  VIP  Center  Dedicated 


Seldom  if  ever  is  anyone  of  Secretary 
Bergland's  position  put  "on  hold." 
But  that's  what  happened  recently  at 
the  grand  opening  of  USDA's  new 
VIP  (Visitor  Information  and 
Publications)  center. 

Manning  the  phones  as  a  ceremonial 
gesture.  Secretary  Bergland  fielded 
several  calls  from  people  wanting 
information  about  the  Department. 
One  was  from  a  government  worker 
seeking  information  for  a  third  party. 

The  call  went  like  this: 

"Hello.  Bob  Bergland  here." 

"I'm  trying  to  get  some  information 
on  the  shuttle  bus  service." 

"Shuttle  service  to  where,  ma'am?" 
the  Secretary  asked. 

"To  Beltsville.  .  .can  you  hold  a 
minute,  please?"  And  the  Secretary 
was  put  "on  hold."  After  holding  for 
a  few  minutes,  he  quipped  to 
onlookers,  "She's  gone.  I  think  she 
took  the  shuttle  to  Beltsville." 

The  caller,  from  the  Commerce 
Department,  did  phone  back  and 
Secretary  Bergland  referred  the  call 
to  Caroline  Grey.  Grey  is  in  charge  of 
the  new  VIP  center,  which  averages 
telephone  calls  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  one  and  one-half  minutes.  All 
told,  the  center  handles  about  75.000 
phone  calls  and  10.000  walk-in 
requests  each  year  from  consumers, 
farmers,  executives,  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  the  general 
public.  The  four-person  staff  also 
helps  libraries,  teachers,  school 
children,  and  citizens  of  foreign 
countries  understand  the  vast  and 
varied  work  of  the  Department. 

Operated  by  the  Office  of  Govern- 
mental and  Public  Affairs,  the  center 
often  receives  a  large  number  of 
misplaced  calls.  Many  people  who 
call  the  center  do  so  because  they 
don't   know   where  else  to  get  the 
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Snipping  the  ribbon  symbolizing  the  opening  ofthe'neyif  VIP  (Visitor  Informa^n  and 
Publications)  center  are  from  left,  James  C.  Webster,  assistant  secretary  for  goV^^Q^enial 
and  public  affairs;  Secretary  Bergland:  Caroline  Grey,  sx4}ervisoT^  the  new  tnfoi&iation 
center;  and  John  Miranda  of  USDA's  Management  Staff  Opeatted  by  a  fc^-'fuember 
staff,  the  center  handles  approximately  75,000  telepHoni  calls  a  year  and  IJJ^Wffyifllk-in 


requests. 


information.  Despite  the  number  of 
such  calls,  the  staff  does  its  best  to 
steer  the  callers  to  the  proper  sources. 
This  requires  the  staff  to  keep 
informed  of  new  publications, 
programs,  and  the  organization  of 
USDA  as  well  as  of  other  federal 
agencies. 

In  many  instances,  the  staff  is  very 
helpful  in  devising  new  publications 
and  information  programs  by  repor- 
ting on  the  questions,  attitudes,  and 
opinions  presented  by  the  public. 

Wrapping  up  his  stint  at  the 
publications  desk.  Secretary 
Bergland  took  a  few  more  calls  and 
helped  direct  them  to  the  appropriate 
offices.  One  caller  wanted  informa- 
tion on  preserving  green  tomatoes, 
another  wanted  information  on 
foreign  investments  in  U.S. 
farmland,  and  a  third  caller — a 
Congressional  aide — asked  for  a 
special  report.  All  were  referred  to 
other  Department  employees  for 
help. 

Impressed  by  the  wide  range  of 
information  provided  by  the  center. 
Secretary  Bergland  said  the  opera- 
tion "helps  bridge  the  communica- 
tion gap  between  people  and  their 
government    and    helps    individuals 
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In  addition  to  Grey,  the  staif  of  the 
center  includes  Carole  Plummer, 
Fran  Aiello,  and  Adelaide  Conaway. 


with    tFjeir 
request     represents 
different  challenge." 


All's  Forgiven 

Conscience  got  the  better  part  of  a 
recent  visitor  to  a  national  park. 
After  "borrowing"  a  piece  of 
petrified  wood  from  the  Petrified 
Forest  in  Arizona,  the  woman 
wrote  to  the  Forest  Service  office 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Along 
with  the  note  was  the  small  piece 
of  petrified  wood. 

The  woman  explained  that  she 
had  not  meant  to  steal  the  wood, 
but  that  she  only  wanted  to  show  it 
to  her  family.  A  resident  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  woman  wrote: 
"I  will  feel  much  better  by  retur- 
ning this  with  my  apology." 

The  rock  was  then  forwarded  to 
the  Park  Service. 
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